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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Circle, 
Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone, 2634 


New York 





TEACHERS’ 





THE INTERSTATE 

AGENCY , 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories. Teachers 
vospenmendes | for all departments of school and 








college or ACHECA BuILvina, New 
Orleans Veulsiona 
J. H. DUVAL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera. 
6oa-4 Caungore Haws New York 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
shy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
fusic, Special coaching for church trials 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 

CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vocal Studio: 
67th St., N. Y, Tel. 


MME, 


so W 1405 Columbus 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N, Y. 





Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 

TEACHER OF VOCAL ART 

Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University. 


Special rates to classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils. Appointments by Mail, 
Srupio: 671 Carnecie Hat New Yor 

Phone, t3so0 Circle. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at io6 Mornings-de Drive, New York 


Phone, 8905 Morningside, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York 


144 East o2d Street, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. 


826 Carnegie Hall i350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 


1397 West 6oth St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





ACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

ormerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 

staff of able teachers, 
136 East 76th St., New York City, 

T elephone—Rhinelander 4345. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Moe. Anna Zincier, Director. 


Broadway (Metrapolitan ra House 
Bidg.), New Vo rk cit 


Tel. ta74 Bryant. 


1445 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway--Metropolitan Opera H 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave, Ph., 3967 Tesmset 








ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocar Art-Sci- 
ence. Auditions by appointment only. 


8:17 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone, 
Address Secretary. 


1350 Circle 





Mr , . 7 7 . >) 
ano JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
r Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all particulars apply to 
154 West s7th St. 
Circle 1472. 


yo Carnegie Hall . 
Tel. 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mas. Henny Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher, 


65 Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 

Miss Boice at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 
St.) Tuesday and Friday afternoons; tel. 
Murray Hill 427. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie Hall, 


STUDIOS 
New York. 





WALTER L, BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.’ 
130 Claremont Ave., N, Y. Tel. 291 Moraiuostie 





HUGH DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York, 
"hone, Circle 764. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


BACHELLER, 





HELEN ETHEL 
Mi Bam, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


EDMUND J, 


VOCAL 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West togth Street, 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 





MME, MORROW, F, N. C. M., 


American Voice & ecialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 
200 West 1o7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfe 
(Musical Director of Bapt. pt ha 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
218 Madison Ave. Res, Phone, 428M Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at Geneare 
of Vermont Summer 


Studios: 





Sessian. 
so04 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. 


New York City 
River. 7975. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth Street, New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Formerly Metropolitan Oper Company. 
44 West 86th Street ‘ ew York 





Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
‘ecil Arden. 
33 West 67th St., 


Studio: New York, 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
BARITONE, 
(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will accept pupils, 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 
Phone, Riverside 3469. 





METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 
79 Avenue B, New York City. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





BESSIE C. REDMOND, 

ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 

1743 Montgomery Ave. . . New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


111 E, 62d St., New York. Tel, 2285 Plaza 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano — Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartratt, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. rgoth 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE Puxo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 








HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio New York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera House 
dg.), N. YY. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
ail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


1425 
Bi 
All 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 


so West 67th Street 
Phone, Colieties 8462 


SINGING 
New York 





MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


West 86th Street . . New York 
Telephone, s910 Schuyler. 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


257 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 


Lexington Avenue 


: : New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7338 


a3! 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 62d St. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West road Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successfunl teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 





424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren. 


New Yore 
—— 


810 Carnecire Hatt 
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Stanley GARDNER ER Fischer 
1 Gladstone Avenue . Montreal 





MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 

Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen out Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENGELHARDT veius 


Address: 61 West S3rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy'er 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


re ~ on eae’ 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


nee CONTRALTO 
ECTION: Harrison MATHER 
‘Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 











Po=27 








New York 





Suite 40, 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to » a artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eesiausie 


337 West 86th Street - New Vork City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anv Coacn. 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Address: Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street and 
Lexington Avenue, N. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall. N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bidg., St. Paul, Mian. 


RAYMOND WILSON |« 


Syracuse Universit 8 New York 
Pianist v a pales yracuse, New 


fRUEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. 


= HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orageies and pirete r Brick gt Be Touple 



































Assistant Teacher te plengnder Heinemann. Beth-El, Union Theological 
229 West tooth St. N.Y. Phone, Academy 1374 412 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Carolyn WILLARD rust |SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
16as KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO | pupiis PERE 6 oo ne Chicago 
ic L Concert 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘rs! ANNA E. GEORGE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, I11. 





PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan a House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Room 4 New York 
MEZZ0O- 


H Ss R T I E T 
Fo ER CONTRALTO 


Address: Ss ~ ee 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 
ized as a Voice Builder, 
om ed naa and Coach.” 














Special Course in Diction, Pupils prepared for Opers. 
Concert. 


om and eacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
: ene nena a a cinaeee. Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
‘emple, 





HARRISON so Wilf) Concert 
Grgaiet 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building ° 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St.. NewYork Phone: Circle 1746 





HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hil! 991 


A 
D 
~ 
M 


zz0& 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE scec=< 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompanies 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, aacIvALs 
INSTRUCTION 








Hotel Wellington, Broadway and SSth St. Tel. 1066 Circle 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction 
Address; 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








By RAGNA’ LINN 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with | \ 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
VOCAL STUDIO 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 








sPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
E © TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 11] West 12nd Street, New York 


G 
A 


? CARRARA 


Soprano 
ees 5 ye serere — 





COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street - New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
PP | Noe Kear and GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 











TENOR 


Transcontinental 


¢ DUFAULT = 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a R win ee Tr 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenae Chicago, Ul. 








zCr4zD 














“In examining a student’s 
yoige and finding it at fault, 
.— suggest to him to 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist sad Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
564 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 





MADAME VALERI 
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NEW YORK 
Cath dral 


PiGIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 
118 West 77th Street, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Personal Addres 
479 West 146th Street, 




















"hew York 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 


SINGERS — Susanne 
Mack, Marion Stanley, 





Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. E 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel 
Wilbur, Um Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and 


other singers in opera and church work, 





3 


f) Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Axt or Strate. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
ammarco, Ruffo, ides, Sem. 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studie: 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


-| Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Exponent JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 : New York 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccouens: 


Home Address: St. Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS. 


St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philade!phia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
tL 1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arte Building 
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Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


And Assistants. 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE, Concert, Oratorio, Orga 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and igth Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - 


FRANCES DE VILLA 


LL 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 











LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


* GILBERTE 


L in recitals of his own works 


Successful songs: “The 

: Devil's Love song, " “Even 
T i Song,” “Two Roses,” 
usky L ullaby,” “Come 









Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 


k DR. NICHOLAS J. Q 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Ball 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street 2 }new YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4060, 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


GRAND PRIZES 
Cran 23-S LOU HOA! 


279 oo ANE 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 
OuR 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1919-1920 


Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 


Apply to President 952 Eighth Avenue, for All Information 








COURIER 


January 15, 


MUSICAL 


BRADBURY 


1854 NEW YORK 1919 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 


1920 








| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


























Joseph Breil 


' ™ Composer—Condactor 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 7524 


VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


for singers 
ZARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


of all fretted instruments 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


§ MARGOLIS sai 


24 West 40th Street, New York. 








GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. ‘SABCOCE, Carnegie Bell, 


° ASCHENFELDER 


New York 
New York 





1 Teacher of singing and supplementary 
_ lens. 
Studio: 118 West 79th Street New York 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


% Soeprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklys, N.Y. Tel, 6935 Bedford 





‘DILLING 


HARPIST 
D Met. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Studio: 315 W. 79th St., N. ¥. Tel. 2919 Schuyler 


Mabel Corlew Smith 


SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Vielin Lucie Neidhardt, Vole 
Helen Reynolds, #4 Vielin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 











YON STUDIOS 
har A} WON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8g3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
‘Belgian School 
of Violin” 


4 books, first principles to high 
~ virtuosity. Ask for History 
» Be School, Enclose 












aun. ddrese 
MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th 8t., N.Y. 


Private 
Sa aaa mes 























HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


NIST AND TEACHE 
pt... 785 West End Avenue, New" York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Masical Instraction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1425 Breadway. N Opera House Bldg.) 


wane CADMAN 


canal IsT 


{n Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Musie-Talk.” 
Address; Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


" 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York. 

















His Music 
Masterpieces 
and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


OU know Paderewski s “Menuet” 
—~ his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 


tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15¢ you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
2,000 compositions 
such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 
‘il Trovatore, ac “* Hue 
‘moresque,’ *Barcarolle," 
Melody in fF,” Butterfly 
‘ Harlekin,”” “Si rs 
Prt 4 ard practically all the 
other standard classics, 


Insist on Century Edition 
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CZECH NATIONAL THEATER 
NOT TO PRODUCE OPERA 
IN VIENNA AT PRESENT 


Despite Reports to Contrary, Kovarovic, Composer and 
Opera Chief, in Interview, Blames Economic and 
Political Conditions for Failure of Plans Now 
—May Go in Future—Czech Opera Far 
Less Touched by War Than Other 
Organizations—New Works and 
Composers Spring Into 
Limelight 


Briinn, Czecho-Slovakia, November 30, 1919.—Czech 
opera was far less touched by the war than musical or- 
ganizations of other kinds. While orchestra and chorus 
were occasionally much interfered with, yet on the whole 
opera fared infinitely better than, for instance, the sing- 
ing societies or the symphony orchestras throughout the 
country. There always remained intact a body of good 
soloists and an appreciative public ready to patronize what- 
ever was offéred. Concessions had to be made to this pub- 
lic by admitting more operetta than would at other times 
have been in keeping with a high standard of musical art. 

Before the war the Czech theater faced much financial 
difficulty. The building was too small and not of good 
acoustic quality, supported partly by a private group of 
patrons and: partly by subsidy from the 
province. The municipality supported the 
city theater in which opera was presented 
in German, and gave but a slight subsidy 
to the Czech Opera House. The director 
of the opera assumed the financial risk 
personally and, rather than face an exces- 
sive deficit, made concessions to the pub- 
lic taste, though there was always a good 
showing of the best operas in the reper- = 
tory. The choice was rather cosmopoli- 
tan although Czech composers had pre- 
ference. There were seven Czech operas 
by Smetana, six by Fibich, the melodra- 
matic trilogy “Hippodamia” by Kovaro- 
vic, two by J. B. Foerster and others by 
Blodek, Bendl, Rozkosny, Leos Janacek, 
Fr. Neumann, ©. Nedbal. Other compos- 
ers represented were Tschaikowsky, 
Auber, Boieldieu, Bizet, Delibes, Gounod, 
Berlioz, Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Thomas, 
Meyerbeer; of the Italians, Donizetti, 
Rossini, Verdi, Mascagni, Puccini, Leon- 
cavallo; and of the Germans and Aus- 
trians, Beethoven, Goldmark, Flotow, 
Lortzing, Weber, Humperdinck, Mozart, 
Wagner, Nikolai and Kienzl. 

The quality of the performances was’ = 
not always of the highest yet it may be = 
said that on an average much good music 
was produced for little money. Occasion- = 
ally soloists from the Bohemian National = 
Opera of Prague were heard, whose ap- : 
pearance never failed to stimulate inter- = 
est. : 
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Music CHANGES witH POLITICcs, 


The great political change of October 
28, 1918, occasioned a great change in 
the musical life of Moravia. A com- 
promise was made. German perform- = 
ances are now given on two days of the = 
week only in the Municipal Opera House = 
of Briinn and Czech opera is heard there 
on the other five days. The Germans = 
play on these five days in the ballroom of : 
the “German House.” 

The old Czech Theater now serves for 
comedies and operettas only. At the Re- 
doute Hall the German organization sings 
twice weekly in Bohemian and plays in 
German the remainder of the week. 


NeuMANN Heaps Czecn OPERA. 


The Czech opera now has an excellent 
orchestra of sixty instruments, increased 
from thirty, a well disciplined chorus and 
considerable ballet, It is presided over by 
Franz Neumann, formerly operatic di- 
rector at Frankfort o/M., who composed 
“Liebelei” after Schnitzler’s drama and 
“Herbst Stuerme” which scored a great 
success at Berlin quite recently. Neumann 
is a Czech and well Versed in Czech oper- 
atic literature. His chorus consists of 
sixty voices and the conductors are: 
Kwapil, Doubravsky, Ianota and Nadem 
Lejnsky. These operas were given among 
others: “Dalibor” and ‘“Hubicka,” by 
Smetana, and also his “Bartered Bride.” 
By Dvorak we have “Russalka” and “Hedy” by. Fibich, 
also “Debora” by Foerster. “Ogari” by “Kricka, is a new 
opera. There will also be four symphony concerts given by 
this organization, in which concertmasters Kudlacek, Mme. 
Vesely, and Kwapil will be heard. 

The theater now has a deep stage and an extensive au- 
ditorium and the acoustic qualities are of the best. Czech 
opera is bound to thrive at Briinn, the more so since the 
patronage is very good and the house is sold out every 
night. The season was opened with “Jeji Pastorkyna” 
(Her Stepdaughter), written in August 1919 upon the story 
of a Slovak peasant drama, which had its first perform- 
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ance in 1904 but was deemed too extreme, This and im- 
proper staging retarded its popularity. The work was re- 
written and had an excellent performance in the National 
Theater of Prague in 1917 which reestablished it com- 
pletely and won for it an extremely successful hearing 
in the Vienna Opera House. Now Leos Jenecek, its com- 
poser, director of the Conservatory of Music, triumphs 
over his erstwhile antagonists. 
Muitary Music. 

The situation in this field is as yet unsettled. Nothing 
has so far been published as to the peace organization of 
the military bands. Thus far the bands have numbered 
sixty pieces. The music played by these bands is partly of 
native composition, partly French, Italian, Russian or Ger- 
man. Selections from operas of the composers already 
named appear on the programs. 

A Protective Project. 

It is intended to create a protective society to regulate 
destructive competition among artists and managers who 
bring on artists. Lately it has happened that prominent 
artists, often playing the same instrument, have come to 
a city where, for instance, within the previous week or 
fortnight, two other artists have been heard. The first of 
them played to.a full house, the second had the house half 
filled, and the third could no longer secure an audience. 
The artists often arrive in complete ignorance of local 
conditions and suffer in pocket and reputation unless they 
arrive first, and it is the aim to regulate this condition 
through a commission which will see to it that artists of 
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YVETTE GUILBERT, 


The famous French artist has becomé as great a favorite in America as in her eS 
native country. : 
a series of Sunday evening recitals at the Princess Theater, ‘the fourth of which 
took. place on January 11, as usual attracting a large and enthusiastic audience, 
She also has established a school for the theater in New York, at which she imparts 
to the younger generation the secrets of that delightful and inimitable art which 


This winter her activities center in New York. 


has so long been hers. 


POUL UL 


reputation are no longer exposed to such hazard and that 
the public in turn is given an opportunity to hear all 
great artists and not only those who received the first and 
best publicity. 

Music 1n Huncary. 

The situation of the Budapest Theaters may be likened 
to a period of deep breathing after the communist inter- 
regnum. Liberated from questionable experiments in in- 
creased artistic happiness by the Soviet athletes, theatrical 
life in Budapest is about to be revived. Socialist theaters 
and collective societies belong to the past and sad memo- 

(Continued on page 42.) 


She is giving 


CARPENTER’S FIRST SYMPHONY 
FINALLY PRODUCED HERE 
AFTER LONG, LONG WAIT 


Although Played in Norwich, Conn., in 1917, Receiving 
the Highest of Praise, It Took Two and a Half 
Years Before an Orchestra Presented It in 
New York—Walter Damrosch Gives It 
a Beautiful Reading—Critics Find 
Much to Praise—Moiseiwitsch 
Plays Tcherepnine 
Concerto 


It took New York two and a half years to get a chance 
to hear John Alden Carpenter's first symphony. Why? 
And echo answers nothing except: “Why?” The work, 
begun in July, 1916, was completed March 6, 1017 t 
was played for the first time at the Norwich, Conn., Fes 
tival on June 5, 1917, before invited guests. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Orchestra, directed it 
Although it was heartily acclaimed by the critics who 
heard the private performance at Norfolk and although 
the men who played it there (if memory serves right) 
were drawn from ‘the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
yet none of the New York conductors appears to have 
thought it worth while to present the work here until 
Mr. Damrosch played it last Sunday, January 1o. Mr 
Carpenter, as he has proved in other 
works, is one of our very foremost com 
posers today; indeed, in certain respects 
he must be placed at the head of Ameri 





can music writers. Yet until Mr. Dam 

rosch gave it, it had had only one public 
= performance, by Mr. Stock and his or 
=| chestra in October, 1917, over two years 
= ago. Again echo is heard in the offing; 
¢ and again her sole query is: “Why?” 


A Fine Work 


Certainly not because of any defect in 





= the work itself. It is serious and earn 
= est, without being heavy or labored; it 
-@ leed > agre 

“| deed, it rises occasionally to real no 
; => bility. At Norfolk. it was called simply 
= . the composer’s first symphony, but on 


Mr. Damrosch’s program it appears as 
Symphony (“Sermons in Stones”). Mr 
Borowski, who wrote the program notes 
for the first public Chi 





pertormance in 


cago, printed the quotation from “As 
You Like It”: 
And this our life, exempt from public sunt 
Finds tongues in trees book n the 

brooks, 


Sermons in stones and good in everything 

And then explained that “the connection 
between this quotation and the 
lies in the direction of optimism, Be 
yond this key to the significance of his 


music the composer does not care to go.’ 


symphon 


First Movement Least IMpressivi 

The first movement impressed one least 
upon a first hearing Mr. Carpenter 
works throughout in free form, 
developing strict formula 
rhe principal theme, largo, given out at 
the very beginning by the and 
heard recurrently in various form 
throughout the work, is rather seriou 
and somber in character. In the first 
movement there is a constant shifting of 
rhythms, producing a decided effect of 
restlessness, and the absence of regular 
development creates the impression that 
the themes are rather short breathed 
The effect of the movement as a whole 
is that of a series of fragments. There 
are occasional dramatic outbursts of full 
orchestra but it seems as if the 
poser, confronted with his first larwe 
symphonic problem, had spent his time 
in the first movement in groping about, 
seeking to find himself and his own way 


never 
according to 


strings 





com- 


Seconp Movement Erreerive 
The second) movement is more con 
ventional and consequently more agre 
able. Its principal movement, Allegro 


alla breve, 3-4, is not unlike one of the 
later Beethoven scherzos in 
the theme being a new form of th 
principal theme of the work, that which 
begins the first movement. There fol 
lows an attractive waltz tune, first given 
out by the celli, and used often in the 
vommuee  Dalance of the work. Then there is a 
, “ short lyric episode, one of the frankest 

beauties of the work, followed by a re 
capitulation of the first part of the scherzo. A basso o 
tinato on four kettledrums introduces the third and final 
movement (moderato), above which the bass clarinet 
gives out the principal theme of the movement—and_ the 
most distinguished theme of the whole work 


character 


decidedly 
Russian in character, slow,-march-like, a truly noble tune 
Later there is a contrasting “Presto all breve, 3-4” (Mr 
Carpenter is decidedly fond of the three-rhythm in rapid 
tempo) and earlier themes of the work are reintroduced 
There is a climax of mighty sound—a short “maestoso” in 
which the whole orchestra turns loose, with all the per 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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London, December 8, 1919.—Continuing in my discovery 
of musical London, I tried to obtain a sort of birdseye view 
of the orchestral situation, knowing full well that my ad- 
ventures of the week before concerned the merest outskirts 
of Music, with a capital M, A ballad concert and a Sun- 
day concert at Albert Hall are, of course, mere sops to the 
musical plebeians, who, it must be said, turned out en 
masse to enjoy music as they know it. But the real people, 
the accepted worshipers at the muse’s shrine, live else- 
where. The symphony concert and the chamber music con- 
cert are their favorite haunts. Thither let us hie! 

On Wednesday, December 3, the venerable Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society—now in its 108th season—gave its second 
concert of the season. It gives seven concerts in all, so 
each of them may be considered as an event. The pro- 
gram, headed by the British arms, emphasizes the “imme- 
diate patronage of H, M. the King, H. M. the Queen, H. 
M. Queen Alexandra, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales” and 
half a dozen or so slightly less royal personages. The 
public seems to regard this as quite sufficient patronage, 
and to feel free to withhold its own. To my astonishment 
the hall, by no means as large as Carnegie, was more than 
half empty. The real people, the élite of the musical public, 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

Let me hasten to say that neither the program nor the 
performance was an excuse for this absenteeism, Under 
the baton of Geoffrey Toye, one of England’s many talent- 
ed younger conductors, the orchestra—while hardly on a 
par with our Philharmonic or the Boston Symphony for 
sonority—played with splendid finish and fine comprehen- 
sion. As to the program, there was a Mozart symphony 
(the Naenaenn i and a vocal excerpt from “Don Gio- 
vanni” to satisfy the classicists, a Meyerbeer overture, 
Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz” and the serenade from Berlioz’s 
“Faust” (sung superlatively well by Murray Davey) for 
the romanticists, and a real novelty, Malipiero’s “Pauses of 
Silence,” to appease the ultra-modernists. This last had the 
advantage of being bright, transparently colorful, and short. 
Its sometimes excruciating dissonances caused one critic to 
wish that there had been more silence and fewer “pauses.” 
Another, admitting that one ought to hear it again in order 
to form a proper judgment, said that he would not seek 
the opportunity. At any rate it was interesting as a nov- 
elty, and since Malipiero is one of the most talked-of 
among the ultras it ought to have brought the advanced 
thinkers in music out in force. Perhaps it did. Which 
would mean that the great musical public, like the royal 
patrons, stayed home. [The New York Symphony gave 
this work last season.—Editor’s note.] 

The seats of Queens Hall—as if to intensify the blue- 
ness of an empty house—are upholstered in pale azure. 
The more empty seats the more blue one sees—and feels. 
| admit I felt blue and blasé when I left the concert of the 
Royal Philharmonic, meditating on the apathy of the pub- 
lic. A great crowd, collected at the Oxford Circus station of 
the underground, roused me from these evil thoughts. 
They were rushing in upon a newspaper vender, snatching 
his wares from him with wild impatience. “What's the 
matter,” said my companion, “revolution in Italy?” 1 
craned my neck and caught the words on a headline “Sev- 
enty-eight Seconds.” “No,” I said to myself, “it lasted 
seven or eight minutes,” still thinking of Malipiero’s piece. 
Then I saw the whole headline: “Beckett Knocked out in 
Seventy-eight Seconds.” That night and all next day 
everybody in London talked about Carpentier’s great victory. 
Women went to his hotel to get a glimpse of him; some 
held their babies up to him to be kissed. What an unim- 
portant thing music is, after all! 

(If I seem to digress from my subject I beg to be ex- 
cused on the ground that every manifestation of interest 
has a bearing on popular psychology; and the “musicality” 
of a public is part of its psychology.) 


Sm ’Enry AvMost Fitts tue Hovse. 


Far be it from me to draw conclusions from narrow 
premises. On Saturday I went to a concert of the famous 
Queens Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, the most 
famous of English conductors. The program consis‘ed of 
Beethoven and Wagner, and the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence left no doubt as to its popularity. It applauded the 
“Meistersinger” prelude, the excerpts from “Gétterdam- 
merung” and “Die Walkiire.” to the echo, and brought 
Carrie Tubb out to receive floral offerings after “Isolde’s 
Liebestod.” But its greatest enthusiasm was after the Bee- 
thoven numbers, the “Emperor” concerto (played by Leo- 
nard Borwick), and the fifth symphony, conducted in su- 
perlative manner by Sir Henry, whose forte is said to be 
Russian music and especially Tschaikowsky, and not Bee- 
thoven, but whose reading of this favorite classic certainly 
ranks near the best I have heard. The orchestra, a more 
closely welded body, distinguished by greater beauty of 
tone and more perfect finish than the Philharmonic, layed 
with all the precision and the fine phrasin deouellel by 
the music, and apparently missed none of the nuances and 
detail effects intended by the conductor, Except for a 
little reughness in the brass, and such weakness in the 
strings as may be accounted for by the temporary presence 
of women players, I would readily place it on a with 
our best. The audience knew how to appreciate this beauty 
and finesse, and brought the whole orchestra to its feet to 
acknowledge a most stormy applause. 


Anp Beetnoven HELps. 


I have rarely seen such enthusiasm after Beethoven in 
America, and it seems to prove without a doubt the popu- 
larity of this German composer in England. Which leads 
me to the following digression. In a former London letter 
printed in the Musicat Courter, the name of Beethoven, 
through the printer’s error, slipped into a list of 
British conductors. M. Jean-Aubry, who edits the Ches- 
terian, the most persistent champion of the contemporary 
British composer, hit upon this error as a peg to hang a 
sarcasm upon. Quoting the passage from the Courter, 
he comments thus: “We would draw our contemporary’s 
attention to the Promenade Concert programs on a Friday 





MUSICAL COURIER 
ONLY HALF A HOUSE TURNS OUT TO HEAR ROYAL PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 


Even Noble Patronage Fails to Fill Auditorium Not as Large as Carnegie Hall in New York City—Sir Henry 
Wood Presents Wagner and Beethoven—Rehearsals of British Symphonic Music Continue— 
Plenty of German Music—Busoni, Reports Say, Will Not Cross the Atlantic 


night, which show that one of our English conductors at 
any rate is not opposed to introducing the works of his 
eminent colleague to the British public.” This, we say, is 
pretty good British humor for a Frenchman. But why 
aim this jibe especially at Sir Henry Wood. M. Jean- 
Aubry’s own countrymen show:’a similar preference, as 
may be seen from current Parisian programs. And, we 
might add, the same weakness affects American, Scandi- 
navian, Dutch, Italian, even Belgian conductors, and even 
the war has not curedthem. The real reason, we venture, is 
not to be sought in the alleged onesidedness of conduc- 
tors, but in the enthusiasm which I described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The musical public, or musical hoi- 
polloi, as M. Jean-Aubry might call it, still prefers Bee- 
thoven to almost anything else, and «aed to com- 
posers who write impressions of one thing or another, 
“Chinoiseries,” etherealized rag-time, or the Liebestod of 
a Teddy-bear. It may not know much about modern 
music, but it is pretty sure of what it likes. 

But, to get back to our muttons, the empty’ blue chairs 
at Queens Hall were in evidence at Sir Henry Wood's 
concert, too. Only this time they were confined to the 
lower part of the house. The top was filled to capacity. 
After all, twelve shillings is a pretty’ stiff price to pay even 
for so fine a concert. Still one wonders whether a corre- 
wy nang would make any difference to the loyalty 
of the New York public to its various orchestras. All 
three of our local orchestras are virtually sold out for a 
vastly bigger season, and so are the series of the Boston 
Symphony and other visiting orchestras. Comparisons 
may be odious, but they do help us to reach a conclusion 
sometimes. To judge by the symphonic concerts, London 
would seem to be considerably less music, loving than 
New York. 

Like New York, it has three regular orchestras—the 
two mentioned above and the London Symphony, now 
under the direction of Albert Coates, recently returned 
from Russia and regarded as one of the most able of liv- 
ing conductors. To these should be added the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra, which ministers to .the masses 
under Landon Ronald (now temporarily under Percy 
Pitt), and the recently organized British Symphony Or- 
chestra (all of whose members have fought in the war), 
under the direction of Raymond Roze. The Royal Phil- 
harmonic, by the way, has no permanent conductor at 
present, and its series this year is divided among Albert 
Coates, Geoffrey Toye, Adrian Boult and Kennedy Scott— 
all Britishers. This, indeed, is the great point which Eng- 
land scores against us in its orchestra life. Not only its 
conductors but the orchestras, almost to a man, are British 
born and bred. They may sacrifice quality in some in- 
stances (though I am not saying they do), but what they 
accomplish they accomplish by their own native powers, 
without foreign assistance. 

British REHEARSALS. 

The London Symphony is booked to give a concert 

under its regular conductor next Monday—too late for 


this letter. eantime, however, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing it under Adrian Boult in a most interest- 
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ing event—a “rehearsal” of works by British composers. 
The following advertisement in the daily papers attracted 
my attention, especially as it reveals that a plan long fa- 
vored and championed by the Musica, Courter for Amer- 
ica is being put into practice here in England: 
HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT RD., South Kensington, S.W.7. 
Incorporated by R yal Charter, 1883. 
_. Patron, HIS gL STY THE KING. 
President, H.R.H. the CE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director, HUGH P. ALI ot: M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Hon, Secretary, GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Esq., D.Litt. 
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PATRON’S FUND 
STountes 4 Sir Ernest Palmer, Bt.) 
for the ENCOURAGEMENT of BRITISH COMPOSERS and 
EXECUTIVE ARTISTS. 
QBCHESTRAL REHEARSALS. 
The THIRD of the NEW SERIES of REHEARSALS of 
WORKS by BRITISH COMPOSERS will take place on ‘ 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, December 8, 1919, 


from 2 to .m, 
at the ROYAL COLLECE OF MUSIC. 





: _ The following works will be rehearsed :— 
Peg Th, Ms 0.60066 s cckdsiedown Tone Poem “Geraint” 


Thomas F. Dunhill.............. Symphony (movement from) 
Ernest Farrar (the late)..Three Spiritual Studies ior Strings 
F. ON RR Oy errs ere Poem “A Miracle” 


The first three works will be rehearsed from 2 till about 3-4 
p-m., after which the whole of the works will be played throug! 
in the above order. 





THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
sone The COMPOSERS and Mr. ADRIAN C. 


MEMBERS of the Public interested in Orchestral i 
British Composers are CORDIALLY I NVITED to vs 9 by 
CLAUD AVELING, Registrar. 


I Rive it in full, because it contains many interesting 
details, The expectations which it aroused were more 
than fully satisfied both by the interest attaching to the 
successful carrying out of one’s pet idea and the a lay- 
ing of the orchestra, which, though I have called it Lon- 
don’s third, might easily be the first. It ranks, indeed, 
among the very best in the world. Smoother in the wind 
choirs than the Queens Hall, better routined, through 
frequent playing together, than the Philharmonic, it can 
do justice to new and difficult works like none of its rivals. 

Of the works rehearsed—and played—on this occasion, 
Mr. Dunhill’s symphony was easily the most effective; 
but the others were interesting or promising enough to 
demonstrate the necessity of the “rehearsal scheme,” of 
which I take occasion to speak elsewhere in this issue. It 
is, perhaps, needless to add that the dear public was even 
more conspicuous by its absence than on other orchestral 
occasions. 

PLenty oF GERMAN Music. 

Last Saturday went a far way toward proving that what 
certain well intentioned folks call “bochism” has received 
no setback in London’s musical life. While Wood con- 
ducted Beethoven and Wagner in Queens Hall, Busoni, 
magnificent Busoni, played Bach, Beethoven and Liszt in 


‘ Wigmore Hall (rechristened, in reponse .to the time, from 


“Bechstein” Hall). By virtue of one of those rapid, shut- 
tle like movements practiced only by music critics, I was 
able to hear so of this piano recital, which I would 
not have missed for worlds. The house, of course, was 
sold out, and a sign outside warned stragglers away. The 
scene inside reminded one of the old Paderewski days in 
New York, People did not applaud in the ordinary 
polite, ineffectual way; they shouted their approval—not 
(Continued on page 58.) 


TWO CONCERTS ON SAME AFTERNOON A LONDON IDEA 





When Three o’Clock Concert Ends the Five o’Clock Concert Begins—“Parsifal” Poorly Rehearsed, but Albert 
Coates Does Finely 


London, November 25, 1919.—When the British fleet 
was withdrawn from the Baltic Sea the other day I was 


reminded that the commander of the British fleet in the , 


Baltic in the year 1725 was Admiral Wagner, He testi- 
fied that lemon juice was good for scurvy, from which, 
no doubt, the dismal crew of the Flying Dutchman’s 
schooner must have suffered. The other Wagner, who 
was not a British admiral, but an admirable composer, 
spent some time on the shores of the Baltic about a cen- 
tury after the admiral had cast his last anchor in the 
final harbor. That the germs of “Parsifal” got into his 
blood at Riga is improbable. There is nothing youthful 
in the score at all, When Wagner composed his “Parsi- 
fal” he was the old Faust in his study, thinking of the 
days that were, sighing for the youth that was nt, 
dreading the end of the brief future. No Mephistopheles 
came at his bidding to revive the passion of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” or the fresh and sparkling music of the Rhine 
maidens, or the healthy humor and wholesome melody of 
“The Mastersingers.” So he dragged in a little rel rion, 
a little eelinel sttheat. a little love business, a little 
booby innocence, a little naughtiness, and wrote much 
—" some of it superbly lovely and some of it supremely 
ull. 
“ParsiFAL” Poorty REHEARSED. 


When it was performed last month for the first time_in 
English in London there was an immense audience in Co- 
vent Garden Opera House to hear Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
company. The honors of the evening went to the con- 
ductor, Albert Coates, who needed all his skill and ex- 
perience to hold his half rehearsed forces together. Why 
Sir Thomas should have raised the curtain on such an 
unprepared performance I cannot say, unless it was to 
keep the pr m he had unwisely announced a long time 
in advance. He will not hold his own squeet the ag 
grand opera season in the spring, which corresponds to 
the en grand opera season at the Metropolitan ot ges 
House, New York, if he does not raise his standar by 
more rehearsal and by engaging a few more great sing- 
ers. I did not stay to the end of the performance. Enough 
was as good as a feast. I found my two feet sufficient 
to carry me off without wishing for the wings of a dove 
to fly away and be at rest. I walked down Bow street, 

ssing very near the house where Boswell first met 
Johnson, and another house where the great painter, 

urner, was born, took a turn in the Strand, and by 
Arthur Sulli- 


means of Savoy street reached the river. 


van has a monument, and W. S. Gilbert has a medallion 
portrait, life size, on the embankment wall, where he “sits 
in solemn silence in a life long lock.” 

_[ have no doubt but that “Parsifal” would have been a 
different work entirely if Gilbert had furnished the book 


Few enlightened readers will dispute that statement. Even | 


the disciples of the old Wagnerian school, who go to a 
“Parsifal” performance to pray, and who were terribly 
shocked at the irreverent applause which the young en- 
thusiasts for opera in English gave the conductor and the 
company last week, would have seen the really trans- 
parent humor of “Parsifal.” 

Busont, PIANIST ANp CONDUCTOR. 

On November 22, Busoni played Mozart and con- 
ducted two orchestral works of his own. Apparently the 
audience found greater pleasure in pianist Busoni than in 
composer Busoni. But I very much doubt if an unfa- 
miliar work by a living Mozart would rank as high in 
the estimation of the public as a familiar composition by 
an old master Busoni who had been praised sky high for 
a hundred years. Busoni looked in splendid health, how- 
ever, and I for one hope that he will be one of the living 
masters of music for many years to come, 

Dovustinc Up Concerts, 

All the other concert halls of London were occupied 
on the same afternoon with entertainments of more local 
than general interest. But the second concert in Wigmore 
Hall, which began at half past 5, almost as soon as the 3 
e’clock concert was ended, was a remarkably fine example 
of piano playing. The French artist, Cortot, who is now 
on his way to America, gave an extraordinarily brilliant 
and technically flawless performance of Chopin's etudes 
and some wayward works of Ravel. The hall was packed 
to suffocation and the performer was cheered again and 
again by an audience which was by no means wholly 
French, though the Gallic temperament was conspicuous 
in the applause. 

Breakinc MonuMENTs. 

I wish I could remodel the lectures I attend every 
Wednesday in the old hall of King’s College and fit them 
to musical subjects. Recently I have been attending William 
Archer’s course of four lectures on a revaluation of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, who, with the solitary exception 
of Shakespeare, have long been held in far too high es- 
teém, according to the lecturer. How about picking out 

(Continued on page 58.) ¢ 
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Over one hundred years ago, and within the first twenty 
years of the nineteenth century, the little country of Bel- 
gium gave to the world a number of great men destined 
to influence and mould the future art of violinists. They 
were successively Charles De Beriot, born at Louvain, 
February 20, 1802; Lambert Joseph Massart, born at Liege, 
july 17, 1811; Hubert Leonard, born at Bellaire, near 

iege, April 7, 1819, and Henri Vieuxtemps, born at Ver- 
viers, February 20, 1820. To the first and last of these 
enumerated is universally conceded the honor and glory 
of having been the founders of what has since been styled 
“The Franco-Belgian school of violin playing.” While it 
is not the object of this article to seek controversies on 
violin matters, it can well be claimed that practically all 
the violinists of first rank, for fifty years back, have 
either issued directly from this school, or were influenced 
by the style of playing created by the Franco-Belgian art. 

Music, although the youngest of the arts, has made the 
most rapid and revolutionary strides, notably in recent 
years, so that a large portion—yes, we may as well admit 
from the start, the majority of the compositions from 
the pen of De Beriot and Vieuxtemps (Massart and 
Leonard not having been gifted with any distinguished 
creative spark)—are antiquated and often insufferable to 
our ears. Notwithstanding, the fact remains that certain 
compositions of these two masters are absolutely indis- 
pensible to the education of all violinists and there is no 
violinist living today, however great, who can well avoid 
playing some one thing or other of Vieuxtemps. Musicians 
may well contend that the music of Vieuxtemps is all that 
his name implies—vieux (old), and temps (time), “old 
timer,” yet we can search in vain for works which in 
dramatic intensity, in daring virtuosity and effectiveness 
equal the first, third, fourth and fifth concertos. And 
when we recall that the first great concerto was written by 
Vieuxtemps when but eighteen years of age, the case may 
well stand as being without a parallel. To my critical 
judgment, the fifth concerto represents a unique achieve- 
ment in violinistic art, and is exemplary for its beautiful 
symmetry, skill and art of construction and its wealth of 
noble and musically dramatic utterances. Had Vieux- 
temps created nothing but this work it should have eternal- 
ly obligated all violinists to a service of grateful homage 
and recognition. There have been many writers for the 
violin who have been innovators in left-hand display and 
many whose compositions tax all the possible combina- 
tions of right-hand technic—namely, the manifold styles of 
bowing—yet there are none which demand of the player’s 
endurance, musicianship, poesy and full technical equip- 
ment more than this aforementioned fifth concerto. 

The centennial of Vieuxtemps’ birth—February 20, 1820 
—is almost upon us. Were it not a fitting tribute for all 
violinists in this country, the thousands of students who 
have already mastered the first struggles and the yet 
other thousands now beginning their elementary work in 
the public schools throughout this land, were it not a 
token of grateful recognition for each to contribute to- 
wards a monument which should be placed to the eternal 
glory of one of the greatest violinists, composers and 
teachers of all time? For several years past, it has been 
secretly one of the ardent wishes of my life to be in- 
strumental in helping towards this object and also to help 
stem the tide of prejudice and ignorance in a true appre- 
ciation of Vieuxtemps’ potential influences. I have not 
yet formulated any definite plans as to the details in getting 
the monument or where it might be appropriately placed. 
As a general outline, I would firstly appeal to every vio- 
linist, violin student and lover of the violin to make as 
large a contribution as his or her enthusiastic impulse may 
prompt and would suggest as a minimum, a “silver offer- 
ing.” Then, to further aid this sum, doubtless, concerts 
could be arranged in the larger cities in which Vieux- 
temps’ works (also those with cello), could be performed. 
My idea would further be to have an American born 
sculptor make the monument, possibly in open competi- 
tion, and to have various local committees take up the 
matter in counsel and thus finally arrive at a decision as to 
where the monument shall find its resting place. In ap- 
pealing to all music lovers to join in giving tribute to one 
who helped create the art, technic and musical literature 
of the violin, America would be giving but another ex- 
pression of her appreciation of Belgium's greatness and at 
the same time encouragement to America’s artists. Con- 
tributions sent to me to Houghton, New York State, will 
be receipted for by me personally and a strict accounting 
given for the funds. As an humble tribute to the genius 
of Vieuxtemps I take the liberty of quoting a few words 
I wrote many years ago on Vieuxtemps’ fourth concerto, 
suggesting to students that they take the piano part and 
peruse it note by note, phrase phrase, up to the point 
where the solo violin is introduced: — ‘ 

“He sits in a room, deeply meditative. Days and nights 
he has felt the air pregnant with moods, with shyly quiver- 
ing shades, ecstatic, poetic. He now is enveloped in the 
mists of religious fervor—expectant, absorbed. One may 
well say, he is almost formless—a soul without a being. 
From out of space infinite, he has caught one note, whic 
he fastens, humbly grateful. From the realms of love an- 
other note springs to its side, then a third and now the 

uivering soprano supplicates in the great chorale, magni- 
Tecat~oibtinns’ ‘In the beginning was chaos,’ reads the 
world’s history, and thus has this great magician conjured 
from space his bouquet of vibrant colors. Now the piz- 
zicati of the double basses, the short, sharp interruptions 
of the horns and trumpets pulsate warmth and earthly 
life. The risings, the falls, the almost pitiable attempts to 
re-establish the heights of the gods set in, and soaring 
mid-air, we soon reach the climax of despair. Then the 
crash, the sob, the relentless sharp pricks of the trumpet, 
the slow mumblings of the celli—the bleeding world look- 
ing up to its Creator. That appeal is at once answered 
by the delicate clarinet. It sheds its mellow lights, it 
repeats and lingers caressingly on one note, while it floods 


the nether worlds with sympathy and fuses into one with 
the flutes, which are now soaring in the beatitudes. 
Again the benediction of God in the solitudes holds realm. 
The purified human is being carried up—the utter anni- 
hilation, evaporation of being is achieved, the crystalliza- 
tion of soul-supreme has become life. The orchestra has 
ceased, there is a long pause—we are facing God! Oh, 
Vieuxtemps, great poet, this is what the opening of the 
fourth concerto means to me. It is after this introduction 
that I tremble at the thought of my worthlessness in tak- 
ing up the ‘Word’—in coming through space and eterni- 
ties, bearing a silken thread of light from the sun, of life, 
frail and timorous. 

“How wonderful of you to have left us that grand pause 
in the ‘world’s symphony,’ so we may devoutly look up 
for the power and get the divine touch—that we may 
reverently take up the skein and weave on, in the mar- 
vels of your creation !” 





VOCAL SECRETS 
e By William A. C. Zerffi 











How long, I wonder, is the musical public in general, 
and vocal students in particular, going to submit to the 
ridiculous and ofttimes pernicious twaddle which a certain 
class of vocal teachers insists upon exploiting, and that is, 
the “vocal secret”? Sometimes it is a “patented” method 
of producing tone, and then again it is a “breathing” 
method, but it is always mysterious, and always secret. 

Pianists, violinists and other musicians do not have their 
lives made miserable by secret methods; in fact, I can well 
imagine the ridicule to which a teacher would expose him- 
self had he the temerity to advertise a “secret method of 
finger technic,” or some such stuff. Not so, however, with 
the “vocal secret peddler”; he fears no scorn, for is not 
the stone thrower only too often encased in a house of 
glass himself? 

There are undoubtedly many difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the investigation of the voice, and perhaps the 
chief of these lies in the inaccessibility of the vocal organ, 
and the great difficulty in making accurate observations of 
its action. The fact that this action is subconscious has 
caused many investigators to jump to the conclusion that 
all that is necessary is to “leave it alone.” In so doing, 
they forget, however, that other muscles which surround 
the larynx are not subconsciously, but consciously, con- 
trolled, and unless they are consciously relaxed, the true 
vocal muscles are unable to perform their work — 

The necessity of understanding a certain amount o 
psychology in order to appreciate the action of the voice 
has led many teachers to the conclusion that psychology 
alone can solve the vocal question, and this has allowed 
them to neglect the physiological side, which is, however, 
just as important. Others have attempted the reverse of 
this, and still others, in their attempt to get away from 
these difficulties, claim that there is nothing which needs 
attention besides the control of the breath. 

In the midst of all these extremes, there undoubtedly 
must be a middle path which must be followed without the 
rejection of points which reason indicates as necessarily 
true. 

Surely it is high time for vocal teachers to realize that 
the best policy is not to be found in the furtherance of 
the secretive methods, and it is to be hoped that before 
long the public will begin to realize that the competent 
vocal teacher is one who knows his “instrument” thor- 
oughly and does not rely on any tricks with which to help 
himself and his pupils. 


Tetrazzini Takes Spin Up in Clouds 


Mme. Tetrazzini was not originally scheduled to take 

part in the recent “flying circus” held in San Francisco 
for the Christmas fund, but when she saw the remark- 
able exhibition she remarked that she would give a 
substantial donation to the fund in order to take a ride 
—only some one else must go in her place. 
.“I have gone as high with my voice as I ever hope 
to,” she said. As for getting into the cockpit of the 
plane to see how it would feel—ah, that was another 
matter. It pleased the prima donna. In fact, she would 
not even object to being gently taxied over the field for 
a short distance. Lieutenant Locklear, the famous 
“stunt” pilot, opened the throttle. He taxied down the 
field—gently, but he saw a rough spot and lifted the 
plane. Away they went in the air and, being once up 
in the air, why should he come down without giving 
his passenger a ride? 

Suddenly his heart bounded in terror, but he became 
reassured when he glanced around, for Tetrazzini’s 
smiling face told him that the airy, golden note which 
had been thrown out on the breeze was only an appro- 
priate expression of her joy at hitting high C in the 
clouds. 

“As a bird on the wing must feel as it rises to the 
skies, we fled up and up,” said Mme. Tetrazzini after- 
ward. “It is far more joyous to travel in the air than 
on the land—occasionally. For ordinary traveling, 
though, I think terra firma in an automobile is best for 
me. I have often hit—how you say it?—the ‘high 
spots’ in singing, but these ‘high spots’ are new and 
very delightful to me. Also not so difficult to attain. 

“See, is it not like going lightly up the scale, this 
flying up to the clouds?” For demonstration, Madame 
went lightly, in her Tetrazzini melody which defied 
imitation, “up the scale.” -“As for the audience at the 
flying field, I could get a much better view of it from 
the aeroplane than I usually can from the stage. For 
aspiring prima donnas I can think of nothing more 
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helpful in reaching the high C than a trip to the 
clouds.” 

After her farewell concert on Christmas night in 
San Francisco—the fourth concert she has given in 
that city in three weeks—Mme. Tetrazzini left to sing 
in Portland, Seattle and other Western cities, where 
“sold out” houses await her. 


PRIZE FOR AMERICAN COMPOSITION 


Noted Musicians to Act as Judges 

Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the Goldman 
Concert Band, who has offered a prize of two hundred 
and fifty dollars for a new and original composition for 
band by. an American composer, has secured a committee 
of prominent musicians to act as judges in the contest. 
Victor Herbert, Percy Grainger and John Philip Sousa 
will pass on the compositions submitted, and decide which 
work is to receive the prize. 

Besides receiving the prize, the winner will receive a 
contract for the publication of his work, on a royalty 
basis. The work will receive its first performance during 
the month of June, at Columbia University, by Mr. Gold- 
man’s band, and the composer will have the privilege of 
conducting it. Mr. Goldman’s idea in offering the prize 
is to stimulate writing for band, especially among Ameri- 
can musicians, All compositions must be submitted in 
score form before May 1. The work is to be in the form 
of an overture, grand march, or a suite in three short 
movements, 


Jacobs Leads Important Concert 


Max Jacobs has been steadily forging to the front as a 
conductor for several years past, and on Sunday evening, 
December 21, at the Seventy-first Armory he had an op- 
portunity to show to what pitch of excellence he has 





brought his Orchestral Society. The concert was 
given by the United Labor Education Committee, 
and the soloists of the evening were Marie Rap- 
pold, Pasquale Amato and Toscha Seidel, all of 


whom did themselves full justice and were ably ac- 
companied by Mr. Jacobs and his orchestra. The orches- 
tral numbers were “The Mastersingers” prelude (Wag- 
ner), two of the Caucasian sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
the Enesco “Roumanian Rhapsodie” and the Tschaikow- 
sky: “Marche Slav,” all ambitious, difficult works very 
skillfully executed under Mr. Jacobs’ competent hand. His 
orchestra has been increasing steadily in proficiency, and 
never played ‘better than it did on this occasion. Not only 
was there distinct technical mastery over the difficulties 
of the work, but Mr. Jacobs succeeded in bringing out to 
the full their musical values. There was a great audience 
in the huge auditorium which was very enthusiastic in its 
demonstration of approval. 





New Polish Pianist to Tour America 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau announces the first 
American tour of the celebrated Polish pianist, Ignatz 
Friedman, during next season. Mr. Friedman is widely 
known in Europe, having toured Russia, Poland, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Central Europe. He is 
noted both as an interpreter of Chopin and as a composer 
of brilliance. 

F. O. Renard, as representative for the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, returned from Europe recently, bring- 
ing with him Mr, Friedman’s contract, which was ex- 
ecuted in Malmo, Sweden. Mr. Friedman had planned 
a tour of America in 1915, but the war intervened. 


Fontrese Engaged for Spartanburg Festival 


Marguerite Fontrese, a pupil of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, 
has been engaged for the forthcoming Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Festival, together with Rosa Raisa, Lamont and Rimini, 
when “Aida” is to be given in concert form, accompanied 
by the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House. On 
January 25 Miss Fontrese will be the soloist at the 
Pleiades Club (New York), at which time that organiza- 
tion will entertain Elsie _ Milan Roder, formerly 
the musical director of “Lilac Domino,” will accompany 
the soprano, and she will introduce one of his new songs, 
“America.” ‘ 


Hawley Conducts Flint Band and Orchestra 


Oscar H. Hawley, a musician who won no little fame 
for himself during the war as a band leader in the 77th 
F. A., A. E. F., has been appointed conductor of the Con- 
cert Band, and also of the orchestra, in Flint, Mich. Mr. 
Hawley starts his duties with a band of fifty and an or- 
chestra of twenty-six, which he will augment to forty in 
the very near future. 


D. G. Mason Dedicates Quartet to Flonzaleys 
On December 30, before an audience of musicians, the 

Flonzaley String Quartet gave a program at the De Coppet 

residence, New York, playing a new quartet by Daniel 

Gregory Mason (still in manuscript and dedicated to the 

oe ey organization) and a poem by John Beach, of 
oston. 


Case Guest Star at Metropolitan Concert 
Anna Case is to be the guest star at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert of January 18. On January 
22 the soprano sings the role of Marguerite in “Faust,” 
iven in concert form by the Marcato Music Club of 
larksburg, W. Va. 


Martino to Open New Opera School 


Alfredo Martino is about to open a new school of opera 
in New York City, thus giving a splendid opportunity to 
those aspiring for an operatic career to secure competent 
vocal instruction at home, 


Sparkes and Moiseiwitsch in Joint Recital 


Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, makes 
her first appearance in Toronto at Massey Hall on Jan- 
uary 29, when she will be heard in joint recital with Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist. 
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COURIER 


MUSICAL 
“LE COQ D’OR” RETURNS TO DELIGHT 


METROPOLITAN AUDIENCE 





Louise Berat, New in the Role of Amelfa, Pleases—“Blue Bird” Repeated—Farrar, Scotti and Hackett Star in 
“Tosca” 


Foxine ANp Foxina, TuespAy, December 30 

On Tuesday evening, December 30, there appeared 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Michel Fokine, re- 
puted father of the Russian ballet, and his wife, Vera 
l“okina, in a program of dances. It was their first per- 
onal appearance in America, although Fokine is known 
through such masterly choeographic creations as 
Le Coq d'Or” and “Petrushka.” In fact, it is he who 
designed most of the delightful numbers with which 
the Diaghileff ballet charmed America a few seasons 
igo. In the opinion of the present writer it was an 
error of judgment for Fokine and Fokina to dance here 
things as, for instance, the “Spectre de la Rose” 
ind the “Dying Swan,” for, to speak frankly, although 
they are Fokine’s creations, both of them have been 


nere 


danced here very much better than they were per- 
formed by their originators. In the former, for in- 
tance, Mr. Fokine does not approach the grace and 
lightness of Nijinski, nor does iss, Fokina even sug- 


gest Pavlowa in the latter. It was only in the third 
part of the program that their work was comparable 
to that of others who have already been seen here. 
Chere was a delightful Spanish dance, “Panaderos,” by 
Mr. Fokine and a fascinating gypsy dance by Mme. 
lokina, both of which had to be repeated, and to end 
with there came the one real thrill of the evening, a 
set of Russian folk dances which, both in conception 
and execution, were the gems of the program 

rhe music of the evening was provided by an or- 
chestra of seventy men from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, under the thorough and competent di- 
rection of Josiah Zuro, which also played appropriate 


elections between the dance numbers 


Sunpay EveninG Concert, JANUARY 4. 


The Sunday evening program at the Metropolitan on 
January 4 was another one of the annual concerts which 
allow Giulio Setti’s chorus a chance to show its ability in 
musk Sunday night the works given were 
Gounod's “Gallia” and the Rossjni “Stabat Mater.” Mr. 
Setti conducted both of them with a sure hand. The solo- 
ist for “Gallia” was Marie Sundelius, who sang her one 
olo in a thoroughly satisfying manner. The chorus was 
more than adequate to the demand which this decidedly 
aged and never important work put upon it. Its effect was 
not enhanced by the circumstance of the orchestra being 
unable to tune up to the pitch of the organ 

lhe solo quartet of the “Stabat Mater” was made up of 
Ponselle, Gabrielle Besanzoni, Charles Hackett and 
Mardones. Mme. Besanzoni, in her solo, did some 
of the best singing that has been heard from her since 
she joined the company. For the other three no apologies 
ever need be made. If all the rest of the company meas- 
ured up to the standard set by them it would be the finest 
operatic organization: ever assembled on this mundane 


legitimate 


Rosa 


lose 


sphere The chorus, too, was thoroughly satisfactory in 
its work 
“True Bue Biro,” Monpay, JANUARY 5. 
“The Blue Bird,” the Maeterlinck-Wolff production 


which has been so widely commented upon both before 
and after its premiere performance at the Metropolitan a 
week ago, was repeated with the same cast on the evening 
of January 5, the usual large and fashionable Monday 
night audience attending. As has been said before, the 
scenery and color effects are gorgeous but the music is 
not to be compared with the inspiration of Mr. Maeter- 
linck. Albert Wolff again conducted. 


“L'ITALIANA IN ALceRI,” WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7. 


“The She-Italian in Algeria” does not improve upon 
acquaintance—this refers to the work, not to the presenta- 
tion of the title character, by Mme. Besanzoni, who, all 
things considered, does about as much as anybody could 
for this impossible role today, when one considers the fact 
that the character is not at all suited to her. The puzzle 
as to why it was revived at all by the Metropolitan re- 
mains unsolvable. Neither the comic ability of Adamo 
Didur or the singing of Charles Hackett and Marie Sunde- 
lius—the outstanding vocal features of the performance— 
suffice to relieve it of its boresome effect. Bright spots are 
the ballet and the splendid scenery and costumes by Willy 
Pogani 

“Faust,” Taurspay, JANuary 8. 


Gounod's ever charming opera was repeated on Thuisday 
evening, January 8, with Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite, 
Giovanni Martinelli as Faust, Robert Couzinou as Valen- 
tin, Mary Ellis as Siebel and Louise Berat as Marthe. 
Albert Wolff conducted. The performance was excellent 
on the whole, the principals being in unusually good voice 
during the evening 


“CAVALLERIA” AND “Le Cog v’Or,” Fripay, JANUARY 9. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's delightful opera-pantomime, “Le 
Coq d’Or,” came back to delight Metropolitan Opera goers 
on Friday evening. New to the list of artists were only 
Louise Berat, who sang the part of Amelfa, the royal 
housekeeper, while Florence Rudolph replaced Queenie 
Smith, who has taken her royal name into comic opera, in 
miming the role. Mabe! Garrison sang delightfully as the 
Princess, and Rosina Gall danced with equally delightful 
effect. Adolph Bolm made the usual comic figure as 
King Dodo, while Didur did apt comic singing. Marie 
Sundelius’ beautifully clear Voice soared on high in the 
music of Le Coq himself. Rafaelo Diaz again evinced 
his ability to sing without effort and with effet the tre- 
mendously high tessitura which falls to the astronomer. 
Bonfiglio and Bartik danced their roles effectively as be- 


fore, while Armando Agnini gave up stage managing for 
the evening to dance the prince. Mr, Bodanzky conducted, 
firmly and with a feeling for strict rhythms, but those who 
had looked for a new revelation of the music discovered 
that his predecessor, Mr. Monteux, had done very well 
indeed with it. 

Preceding “Le Coq d’Or” came “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
with Claudia Muzio’s finely dramatic Santuzza as the prin- 
cipal figure. In her support were Crimi as Turiddu, Mme. 
Perini as Lola, Chalmers—an excellent Alfio—and Marie 
Mattfeld as the mother. Moranzoni did full justice to the 
best score that the post-Verdi Italians have produced. 
“Samson et DALILA,” SatuRDAY, JANUARY 10 (MATINEE). 

It was to be expected that Caruso in “Samson et Dalila” 
at the Saturday matinee would draw a capacity house. 
The favorite tenor was in excellent form and created the 
usual enthusiasm. Gabrielle Besanzoni essayed the part of 
the temptress most satisfactorily, while Amato as the High 
Priest and Mardones as the old Hebrew rounded out the 
performance in proper style. The baton was in the care 
of Albert Wolff. 

“Tosca,” SaTuRDAY, JANUARY 10 (EVENING). 

Farrar’s familiar Tosca and Scotti’s classic Scarpia were 
worthily complemented on Saturday evening before a huge 
audience by Charles Hackett’s Cavaradossi in an unusually 
good “Tosca” performance. It was only the second time 
that the American tenor has sung the role at the Metro- 
politan and he confirmed the splendid impression which he 
made before. His is an ideal figure for the part, he acts it 
with freshness and vigor and certainly leaves nothing to be 


BONCI 


“The same ease, 
the same flexibil- 
ity and the same 
limpid quality of 


” 
voice. 
Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Chicago Daily News 
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desired from the vocal standpoint. In consequence, with 
Moranzoni reading the score in his usual “con amore” 
style and the three distinguished artists on the stage, there 
was great enthusiasm. 


The Baklanoff-Amazar Affair 


_ The morning papers of January 7 carried, with sensa- 
tional headlines, the news that George Baklanoff, baritone 
of the Chicago Opera Association, had been arrested on a 
Federal warrant at the instance of Elvira Amazar, a Rus- 
sian singer, and was likely to be deported. The next day 
it was stated that Miss Amazar herself had been arrested 
on a similar warrant. Both parties were released on bail 
to await hearings, which have not yet taken place, It will 
be remembered.that Miss Amazar once before caused the 
arrest of the baritone, but the case was settled out of 
court. 


First Newark Festival Rehearsal 


The Newark Music Festival Chorus held its first re- 
hearsal in the auditorium of the Burnet Street School, 
Wednesday evening, January 7,. Some five hundred mem- 
bers were present, enthusiastre over the selections to be 
studied and the soloists engaged. It is expected that the 
chorus this year will number one thousand voices. C. 
Mortimer Wiske directed personally. Subscriptions for the 
festival are coming in better than ever before. 


Amato Sings Here Fifteen Times in Six Weeks 


During the first six weeks of the present’ Metropolitan 
Opera season Pasquale Amato, baritone, sang at fifteen 
performances in New York, including two concerts. Mr. 
Amato appeared in‘the operas “I! Trovatore,”. “Lucia,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Manon Lescaut, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” 
“Forza del Destino,” “La Bohéme” and “Ii Tabarro.” 





Another Sam Fox Hit 


In “My. Cairo Love,”» by Harry D. Kerr and J. S. 
Zamecnik, the Sam Fox Publishing Company havé one of 
the’ biggest Oriental song hits of the year. The publishers 
have received offers from three New York ‘houses for this 
number but have refused to part with it. 
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ETHEL FRANK, 
Boston soprano, who made an excellent impression at her 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall, on Thursday afternoon, 
January 8. 
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Laura E. Morrill Artists’ Activities 


Pupils of Laura E. Morrill, New York vocal teacher, 
continue to find favor in opera and concert. A clipping 
from the New Orleans Item tells of the pronounced suc-* 
cess achieved by Eugenie Besnier at the New Orleans 
Opera House before that building was destroyed by fire. 
The reviewer of the paper in question speaks of her beau- 
titul coloratura voice, not simply limited to high tones (as 
was the case when she began her studies with Mme. Mor- 
rill), but possessing fine medium and low tones. Miss 
Besnier is a native of Paris, and came all the way to New 
York in order to be under the tutelage of Mme. Morrill. 
The young singer went direct from the studio of that 
pedagogue to the opera. Another interesting pupil whose 
voice is showing marked improvement under Mme. Mor- 
rill’s guidance is Lillian Ring, a Swedish girl who was 
starred in musical comedy last year. Grace Nott, a lyric 
soprano, possesses a voice of beautiful quality of three 








LAURA FE. MORRILL. 


complete octaves, and has won much praise for her art 
from many prominent musicians, : : 
Claire Lillian Peteler, one of Mme. Morrill’s star pupils, 
has had a most successful tour with the Edison Company, 
and now is preparing for some important concert engage- 
ments secured for her in her absence by her managers, 
the first of these being at the Commodore Hotel in New 
York with Caruso on January 30. An engagement with 
the Mozart Society follows a little later. Still another 
pupil, Sarah Edwards, appeared recently with much suc- 
cess as Ruth in “The Pirates of Penzance” with the So- 
ciety of American Singers at the Park Theater in New 
York. Mme. Morrill is holding receptions at her studio from 
two to six o'clock on the second Sunday of each month. 
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The Story of a Singer 


CECILIA 
LEO ya 


‘No words are necessary to accompany 
the portrait herewith presented. It 
tells an eloquent story all by itself. 


© Ira L, Hill Studio 
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Benefit for Hammerstein Memorial 


The Oscar Hammerstein Memorial Association, of which 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein is the president, has made ar- 
rangements to give a special performance for the purpose 
of adding to the funds now being raised to erect a perma- 
nent memorial to Oscar Hammerstein. The date selected 
is Sunday, March 28, and the program will be a long and 
diversified one, for practically every former member of 
the Manhattan Opera Company has volunteered to appear. 
A committee of prominent theatrical managers is now being 
formed to co-operate with a number of the old subscribers 
to: Mr. Hammerstein’s opera seasons, who have expressed 
the desire to assist Mrs. Hammerstein in making this per- 
formance a notable tribute to the memory of the man who 
did so much to give a new impetus to grand opera in this 
country. Fortune Gallo, the impresario of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, who will be associated with Mrs. 
Hammerstein in the running of the Manhattan Opera 
House next season, will have the artistic direction of the 
performance, and H. R. Travis will have charge of the 
business management. Theodore Steinway has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Oscar Hammerstein Memorial 
Association, and subscriptions to the fund may be addressed 
to him at Steinway Hall, 109 East Fourteenth street. 
Mrs. Hammerstein has opened headquarters at her late 
husband’s former office, 151 West Thirty-eighth street. 


Patti’s Throat Not Willed to Hospital 


The throat of Adelina Patti is not, it appears, to be 
examined and preserved for posterity after all. It is said 
that several years ago she promised to will it to a London 
hospital, but she evidently changed her mind, for there 
was no such provision in her will. 


Prize Offered for a Round 


E. T. Clark, of 98 Glyn Court, Detroit, Mich., has of- 
fered a prize of $25 for the best new and original round 
for three or four voices, the text to be selected by the 
composer. The manuscript must be in Mr. Clark’s hands 
not later than February 28. The name of the competitor 
must not appear on the composition, but must accompany 
it under Separate cover, and a competitor may submit more 
than one round. An interesting feature of the contest is 
that the competitors themselves will be the judges. Each 
competitor will pass in judgment upon the rounds written 
by all the others, 


$25,000 Left for San Francisco Music 
Fannie M. Irwin, widow of William G. Irwin, formerly 
of Honolulu, died in San Francisco in December and her 
will has just been probated. Among the provisions is a 
bequest of $25,000 to the Muaien Association of San 
Francisco. 


Kurt Rasquin Pupils Give Musical-Social 


The American Conservatory, Hein and Fraemcke, di- 
rectors, was the scene on December 20 of a musical social 
affair in which some thirty-five vocal pupils of Kurt Ras- 
quin, instructor, took part. Valerie Gil, a young Spanish 
singer, made a hit with a high C in the aria from “La 
Bohéme ;” Miss Marcelle, soprano, sang “Un bel di” beau- 
tifully ; Frederick Loescher, tenor, pleased the listeners 
with a “Carmen” aria; Miss Frey, soprano, sang a Gret- 


chaninoff song especially well, and others who took part 
were Misses Cangro, Engel, Graze and Mrs. France, also 
Messrs. Seydel, Trunick and Elia 


Bourdon Resumes His Concert Management 


Louis Bourdon, the well known Montreal concert man 
ager, who has been seriously ill, has now recovered sufh 
ciently to undertake again the active management of the 
many concerts which he has scheduled in that city. 





SOME OF THE PUPILS OF KURT RASQUIN, 
Who appeared at the American Conservatory on December 20. 
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Novello-Davies Talks on “Voice Liberation” 


On Sunday afternoon, December 7, more than a hundred 
distinguished musical personages attended Clara Novello 
Davies’ reception. During the afternoon, selections by 
Pier Tirindelli and Marion Bauer, who were the guests 
of honor, were sung by Fay Evelyn, soprano, and Ernest 


Gay, baritone. The feature of interest, however, came 
with Mme, Novello-Davies’ clever talk on “Voice Libera- 
tion.” It follows: 


“One month ago it was my privilege to address you on 
the subject nearest to my heart, and one which, | hope, 
will be nearest to the hearts of all of you ‘ere long. This 
is the subject of singing. But, singing, to me, means more 
than the mere production of voice—more than the creation 
of certain harmonious vibrations which we interpret as 
sound, Singing is intimately associated with breath, and 
‘breath is life;’ so that, in its widest aspect, voice culture 
is at the same time a philosophy of life; and, on the con- 
trary, a true philosophy of life insures a beautiful voice. 

“For, proper breathing means more than merely taking 
air into the lungs—as most people seem to think, Deep 
breathing exercises have been found, by actual experi- 
ments, to have a remarkable effect upon the mind, Any 
of you can prove this to your own satisfaction within a 
few minutes. If you feel depressed, blue or out of sorts, 
take a dozen deep breathing exercises, in the fresh air if 
possible, and you will find your whole mental attitude 
has changed, 

“There is a close connection between the lungs and the 
brain, which, of course, is the organ of thought. For in- 
stance, a deep inhalation of any anesthetic will affect the 
consciousness instantaneously; therefore, the brain and the 
lungs are connected, as I have so often insisted upon; and 
deep breathing exercise will affect the whole mental life. 
Yes, right breathing insures right thinking and the right 


mental attitude! Health and happiness follow in conse- 
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quence. Right thoughts flow from us and return to us, 
making us happier and better for having thought them. 

“The voice, in singing, should be an expression of your 
inner self. If you are out of harmony with yourself and 
with those around you, you can never have as much suc- 
cess as you otherwise would, for some of those qualities 
are bound to show themselves in the voice. It is for this 
reason, I believe, that we have not more great singers to- 
day. They have neglected this part of themselves, or 
ruined it by wrong thinking, geo and conceit, as soon 
as they became successful. believe that it is owing to 
the lack of these qualities, so essential to true creation, 
rather than to the lack of a good vocal organ, which is 
accountable for our not having more great singers. 

“Everyone Can SING.” 

“As I have so often said, and I again repeat it: ‘Every- 
one Can Sing.’ Singing does not so much depend upon 
the production of the tone as it does upon the quality of 
the tone—that is, what you put into it. You must put 
yourself into it; and if you put yourself into it, your audi- 
ence will feel it. Therefore, you must be sure that the 
real you, the personality, which the audience becomes to 
know through your singing, is one that will appeal to them, 
and which they in turn will love. ; 

“There may be many here teday who cannot believe my 
statement that ‘Everybody Can Sing,’ but I can assure you 
that it is based upon many years of practical experience, 
as a singing teacher, and it has been my experience that 
some of the best voices I have developed were those which 
could hardly sing a note when they first came to me. So, 
| repeat, ‘Everybody Can Sing’ with this method. They 
can sing because it depends largely on the attitude of the 
mind, 

“Whatever you desire to do, if you believe you can, you 
will develop the necessary power. And when the necessary 
power and ability are gained the tangible results inevitably 
follow. Consequently you can accomplish anything you 
desire, whether in a few weeks or in a few years, That 
rests with you. Believe, concentrate and work and you 
cannot fail to get there. To keep constantly before your 
mind the idea that if you believe you can do it, will stead- 
ily increase the qualities of faith, self-confidence, perse- 
verance and persistence. And whoever work; on those 
lines will move forward without fail. If you believe you 
can be a singer and continue to think that you will be, 
you will surely develop into one. Even though you may 
not have the slightest voice. But by continually concen- 
trating, united with the belief, you can become a great singer. 
If you face the enyironment with the belief that you are 
helpless before so many insurmountable obstacles you will 
remain where you are. But if you believe you can, you 
will proceed to surmount everything, overcome everything, 
change everything and improve everything, and by con- 
stantly thinking you can, you will gain the power to do 
what you think you can, ; 3% 

“Tt is as natural for men and women to sing as it is for 
them to talk. If people would only be natural, express 
themselves naturally, act naturally, speak naturally and 
sing naturally, how charming they would be. They would 
also sing beautifully ! 

“Wuy SHoutp I Stupy?” 

“You may think then, ‘Why should I study?’ But sing- 

ing is an art and a science, and you must be taught the 











KaTurYN MEISLE 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, appeared in recital at 
the New Willard last night before an appreciative 
audience. é mt 
gram, ranging from the classics of Rossini and ( 
to the lighter numbers usually more in evidence in 
concert work. Miss Meisle has a voice of remarkable 
power and considerable range, sings her big tones 
without visible effort, and is seemingly sure of herself 
at all times. The first operatic selection, “A Little 
Voice,” from Rossini’s “Barber,” gave the contralto 
opportunity for 


and bravura. 
Carlo,” was sung with dramatic effect and due 


warmth and color—Washington Times, December 
19, 1919. 

Miss Meisle has personality, an exceptionally lovely 
voice and pleasing style—Washington Herald, De- 
cember 19, 1919. 

Miss Meisle has a resonant contralto yoice of 
power and range, which she handled admirably in a 
pretentious program, especially in “Una Voce Poca . 
Fa,” from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and “O Don 
Fatale,” from _Verdi’s “Don Carlo,” the latter being 
sung with excellent dramatic effect. ; 
many songs and encores served to disclose pleasing 
phrases of her art and to make her concert thoroughly 
enjoyable-—Evening Star, December 20, 1919. . 


What the Washington Critics Say of 


Who Appeared in Recital 
‘ on December 18, 1919 


TO- 


Miss Meisle presented an ambitious P 
erdi 


a brilliant vocal display of lightness 
“QO. Fatal Gift,” from Verdi’s “Don 


Each of her 
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method of singing, in the same way that you must be 
taught to speak, how to write and how to talk. You had 
all of these powers within yourself, naturally, yet none of 
them were used until you were taught how to use them. 
It is the same with singing. 

“I teach my pupils to sing as nature intended they 
should. Naturally, spontaneously but also scientifically. 
You must sing with your whole being. The body is full 
of song! Life is a song! You must learn to know it, and 
give it expression, and you cannot do this if you don’t 
breathe rightly, think rightly, and live rightly. 

“Singing, as I understand it, and as I teach it, is an 
expression of the soul, but in order to express it, you 
must use its proper vehicle. You may have all the electric 
power in the world, but if the electric motor is not prop- 
erly built, if all its delicate adjustments are not exactly 
right, then you will get no power or manifestation of any 
kind. Similarly, your body must be a perfect machine, 
in perfect working order, before it can manifest this great 
power of life; and one of the great manifestations of life 
is in vibration, in sound, in song. 

“If our electric motor is out of order, we must‘ call in 
an expert electrician to repair it. If the organs of the 
hody are not properly adjusted for the production of the 
human voice, then you cannot sing. This is the reason 
everybody cannot sing; but as soon as the machine is put 
into perfect working order, then a natural and a beautiful 
voice is the result. 

IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES, 


“I believe I have discovered certain principles in nature 
which, if applied and carried out, will enable everyone to 
sing: The first of these is the proper attitude of the mind; 
the second, the development of the body; the third, the 
control of the breath; the fourth, the connection of this, 
and the fifth, the expression of this by means of the lips 
and tongue. 

“You may think that I have forgotten to mention the 
throat. No, I have not forgotten it. The reason I have 
not forgotten the throat is because I wish you to forget 
t when singing. It should be regarded merely as a chan- 
nel, through which the correctly produced tone passes, and 
is given expression and quality by the lips and tongue, the 
mind of the singer and the emotions of the singer. Many 
good voices have been ruined by thinking too much about 
the throat, and by breathing with the upper part of the 
lungs and chest. This cramps the throat, and prevents the 
free passage of air—so essential for good voice produc- 
tion, 

“On the contrary, | contend that you must breathe with 
the lower part of the lungs entirely, using the great 
muscles of the abdomen, the largest and strongest muscle; 
in the body, and forcing the air upwards with these, which 
thus act as a natural bellows, then acting on my discovery 
of locking the breath. This air is hard to control, but by 
certain special words, the breath is linked up or connected 
with the mind, so to speak, and finds expression in a nat- 
ural and beautiful voice. 

“One. of these key words is the syllable NING. The 
power of this word is extraordinary. It seems to have 
the power of linking together, as I have expressed it, body 
and mind, and giving a control to the voice which cannot 
be obtained by any other method or in any other way. In 
addition to this, I give certain exercises for the lips and 
tongue, which strengthen these neglected organs—which 
are so essential to proper voice production and the clear 
enunciation of words in singing. 


ATTENTION TO CONSONANTS. 

“Another strong point I make with all my pupils is the 
particular attention paid to consonants. I have often said 
that the vowels should be saturated with consonants, 
whereas it is customary to pay greater attention to the 
vowels, 

“When the breath and the mind thus work in unison— 
when the whole being sings, instead of merely the voice— 
when the song conveys not only the meaning of the com- 
poser but also the personality of the singer, then, in truth, 
we find ‘body and brain wedded in sound,’ and we have 
that divine expression of our being which is known to us 
as song; and we can then express ourselves, our emotions, 
our sentiments, our feelings; and express them in such a 
heartfelt way that they will reach and appeal to the listen- 
ing audience, playing upon their heart strings, conjuring 
up before them visions of the past and rosy hopes of the 
uture, 

“All this, singing can do. All this you can do if you 
learn to sing. You will find in singing a greater pleasure, 
a greatér depth of reality, than you have ever experienced 
before in life. The pleasure will be in’ expressing your- 
self, in giving your life, and yet receiving more of life 
as you give it. The happiness of creation, the joy of 
beauty; all these are included in singing. What can be 
more beautiful than the expression of your personality in 
song? What can be more wonderful than the expression 
in life as music? There is a science in music but music 
is not only a science; it is an art, and it is a language. 

“When we listen to the tender, mournful and sublime 
music of the great masters the brain burns and swells, its 
doors fly open, the mind sweeps forth into an unknown 
world where all is dim, dusky, and unutterably vast; 
gigantic ideas pass before us. We attempt to seize them 
to make them our own, but they vanish like shadows in 
our arms, and then, as the music becomes soft and low, 
the mind returns and nestles to the heart, the eyes fill with 
tears, the memories of the past take form and a volup- 
tuous sadness permeates the soul, sweet as the sorrow 
of romantic youth, when the real bitterness of life is yet 
unknown, What, then, is the secret power of music? And 
why should certain sounds touch our very heart strings to 
their tune? 


Tue Voice or NATURE. 
“It is the voice of nature, which the great composers 
combine into harmony and melody. Let us follow it down- 
wards and downwards into its depths and there we dis- 
cover music, the speech of passion, pf sentiment, of emo- 
tion, and love. There we discover the divine language 
of the elements—the sigh, the gasp, the melancholy moan, 
the plaintive note of supplication, the caressing murmur 
of maternal love, the song of the lover as he serenades 
his mate, the cry of challenge or of trium 
“The joy of singing is the joy of life. 
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(Continued on page 51.) 
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‘She had a thrill for every number that was at all capable of 


carrying a thrill, and abundant resources for furnishing it.’’ 
—Richard Aldrich in New York Times. 


VERA JANACOPULOS 


The Singer of Diversified Gifts and Diversified Programs 
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“In the Spanish group by Gra- 
nados and by Albeniz, she was 
delightful. ‘These she gave with 
definite spirit, color and variety.” 
—New York Tribune. 


“Seldom have we heard a more 
perfect rendering of Duparc’s 
” 


‘L’Invitation au Voyage.’ 
New York Tribune. 


“Among the songs which the de- 
lighted audience made her re- 


“Her singing of Moussorgsky’s 
‘Commander’ with its intensity, 
dramatic and  declamatory 
phrases was electrifying.” —New 


York Herald. 


“She sang those wonderful com- 
positions as they are very seldom 
heard and gave a full under- 
standing of their unique .power 
and sincerity. In the children’s 
songs of Moussorgsky, she 


assumed absolutely childlike 


peat, was Weckerlin’s “Jeunes ; oles aes mnie ak 
é ones.”—New York Herald. 
Fillettes,’ to which she imparted 
much of the charm with which ca 
She sang, coloring all she did 


Marcella Sembrich invested it. ; 
with the richness of a personal- 


What an exquisite mezza voce! 

; ity and art which made _ her 
What grace and elegance in all 
she sang!”—New York Evening 


Post. 


debut something like the season's 


sensation.” —Evening Mail. 














©J. de Strelecki, N. Y. 


Two Boston Critics Who Think As One: 


“Miss Janacopulos gained the smouldering beauty, the lan- 
guorous progress of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Rose Has 
Charmed the Nightingale’ and caught Borodin’s fanciful 
exquisite finesse of coloring, its intimate’ mood.”—Boston . visionary set “The Sleeping Princess’; set it as in a magical 
Post. haze of tonal coloring.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“The interpretation of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The Rose Has 
Charmed the Nightingale’ and the performance of Borodin’s 
‘Sleeping Princess’ were astonishing in its atmosphere, its 
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SOUTH DAKOTA TENOR WINS 
OPERA LAURELS IN GENOA 


Leonard Snyder Sings with Great Success in “Lore- 
ley” —Other Fine Voices Heard, Including Sopranos 
Said to Be Engaged for Chicago Opera— 
“Lohengrin” in Repertory—Symphony 
Orchestra Formed—American Stu- 
dents Returning to Italy 


Genoa, Italy, December 15, 1919.—An opera season of 
rather unusual interest has just been brought to a close at 
the Politeana Genovese. The performances, although a 
popular scale of prices prevailed, were put on very well 
indeed, and some of the best voices in Italy were heard. 

The repertory was made up of Massenet's “Herodiade,” 
“Gioconda,” “Pearl Fishers,” “Manon” of Puccini, “Otello,” 
“Loreley,” “Werther” and “La Favorita.” In “Herodiade” 
and “Loreley” we had the pleasure of hearing a charming 
young lyric soprano, Irma Vigano, who, it is said, is en- 
gaged for Chicago, her contract to begin in the autumn 
of 1920. The young singer demonstrated marked talent 
as an actress and her voice possesses qualities which 
should win her a place in America. She also has a most 
attractive med In “Loreley” we also heard the 
American tenor, Leonardo Del Credo, otherwise known 
as Leonard Snyder, of South Dakota. Mr. Del Credo 


has a splendid voice, which he uses with skill, having 
been educated in the studio of the Florentine master, Van- 
nini. He should have a fine career. In “Favorita” ap- 


peared Dino Borgioli, one of the best known tenors of 
italy today. During the past four years this young artist 
has passed from one success to another, ilan, Rome, 
Naples and his own Florence have acclaimed him, and 
more recently Genoa and Madrid. The tenor has a voice 
of velvety quality, personality and youth, a combination 
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LEONARD V. SNYDER, 
The American tenor, in “La ‘'osca.” 


which ig bound to bring him wide recognition, He im- 
bued “Favorita” with new life and made the old opera one 
of the most pleasant performances of the season, 


Anotuer Goop Artist ror CHICAGO, 


In the “Pearl Fishers” appeared Toti Del Monti, an- 
other of the late Maestro Campanini’s finds for the season 
of 1920. The young singer possesses a brilliant coloratura 
organ and sings with the style of Maria Barrientos. She 
made much of the role of Leila and received an ovation 
after her aria, “Siccome un di,” at each performance of 
the opera. Signofina Del Monti is to return here for the 
Carnival season; when she will be heard in “La Sonnam- 
bula.” 

A fine performance of “Werther” was given by the 
tenor Govoni, who sang the difficult part with rare artis- 
tic appreciation. The director of the orchestra, Maestro 
De Rotella, also deserves mention in this brief résumé of 
the season’s high lights. He made the most of a splendid 
orchestra of seventy musicians and his work may be con- 
sidered high above par. 

“LOHENGRIN” IN REPERTORY. 


The Carnival season at the Politeama will be inaugu - 
rated on the evening of December 20 with “Lohengrin. 
Other operas to follow are “Lucrezia Borgia,” with Ester 
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Mazzoleni; “Aida,” “Carmen” and “Chenier,” with the ~ 


tenor De Muro; “La Sonnambula,” “Barber of Seville,” 
with Elvira De Hilgalgo ; “Lodeletta,” and other works. 


Another season will be simultaneously run at the Teatro’ 


Paganini. “Mignon” has been announced as the opening 
opera, Even though the Teatro Carlo Felice is to remain 
closed this winter, it is clear that Genoa will have plenty 
of music in other houses. 


SympHony OrcHestra ForMep. 


A symphonic orchestral association has been formed 
in Genoa, which is called the Orchestral Society for Young 
Musicians. On December 8 the organization gave its first 
concert of the season at the Carlo Felice. A large audi- 
ence heard the Beethoven fifth symphony and shorter 
works by Sgambati, Debussy, Martucci and Vivaldi, cred- 
itably performed. 


Meta Reppiscu Visits GENOA, 


Meta Reddisch, the well known coloratura soprano, and 
her husband, Major Edward Rayne, have been passing a 
fortnight at the Hotel de Genes, this city. The couple left 
on Saturday for Paris and London. Major Rayne has 
- samc been made Chevalier of the French Legion of 

onor. 


A Girrep VIOLINIST. 


Last evening a recital was given at the Carlo Felice by 
the gifted Roman violinist, Armida Senatra.. She plays 
with fine artistry and her interpretations possess a touch 
of individuality altogether interesting. A large audience 
applauded her profusely after her splendid rendition of 
the Vivaldi concerto in A minor, and at the close of the 
Vieuxtemps concerto in E major she received a great 
The program also embraced Sarasate’s “Zapa- 
teado,” Fauré’s “Elegie,” and numbers from Chopin, Vitali 
and others. The violinist was ably accompanied by An- 
tonio Traversi, of the Auguesteo, Rome. 


DrAMaA MApE FROM LIBRETTO. 


At the Politeana during the past week there has been 
three performances of the tragedy, “Glauco.” The com- 
pany presenting the work is just completing a tour of the 
principal Italian cities, the premiére having taken place 
at the San Carlo of Naples early in October. The tragedy 
by Morselli has been given a most elaborate scenic equip- 
ment and several of the actors displayed exceptional 
ability; however, the work failed to incite enthusiasm at 
the hearings in Genoa. Elsewhere, I am told, it achieved 
greater success, It is of interest to know that Morselli 
wrote “Glauco” several years ago as a libretto to be used 
for an opera by the composer Franchetti. The composer 
of “Christopher Columbus” never made use of the lines 
and they were later rewritten and adapted for use on the 
legitimate stage. 


AMERICAN StTupENTs GornG BACK. 


The influx of music students from America, England 
and other European countries has begun, and from ap- 
pearances Italy will resume her place as the most popular 
training ground for operatic aspirants. I am informed 
that the classes of Carlo Sebastiani, of Naples, are fast 
filling up with new arrivals. Cottone and Faccio, in Milan, 
are daily enrolling new pupils, and the various Florentine 
masters are again finding their studios as active as in 

re-war days. Here in Genoa the veteran tenor, Benedetto 

ucignani, has several new American voices of promise. 
Lucignani’s studios are located in the old Teatro Nazion- 
ale, which was the leading home of grand opera in Genoa 
prior to the erection of the present Carlo Felice. The 
old house witnessed the triumphs of Pasta, Malibran, 
Marie, Rubini, and later those of Patti. Lucignani pre- 
pares all of his opera pupils on the stage of the theater. 
This is a distinct advantage to young singers, as they im- 
mediately acquire the experience of modulating their 
voices to a large environment. The acoustic properties of 
the theater are most remarkable. W. G. 


Newark Hears Burleigh and Sistine Soloists 


Appearing under the auspices of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and under the business management of J. A. 
Fuerstman, the Sistine -Chapel Soloists gave a concert 
on New Year’s Eve in the First Regiment Armory, 
Newark, N. J. A very hearty reception was given the 
musicians for the technical skill and artistic style dis- 
played in their singing. Cecil Burleigh, violinist, who 
also made his local debut at this concert, created a 
very favorable impression, both as a composer and so- 
loist. Of his own works, Mr. Burleigh played “Old 
Bruin,” “Hills,’ “Heave-Ho” and “The Wigwam.” 
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This Season 


19 concerts in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


17 concerts in Kentucky, Illinois and 
Indiana. 


Devoted to the making of new records 
for the Columbia Graphophone 
Company with three special concerts in 
Brooklyn, Montreal and Glens Falls. 


20 concerts in Kansas and Oklahoma. 


21 concerts in Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


Tour of Oregon and Washington with 
special engagement in Chicago. 


Tour of New York State. 


10 concerts inthe Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 
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For a great many years, music in the primary grades 
has been confined to the tédaching of simple rote songs 
and elementary sight reading. The latter bore little or 
no relation to the former. Psychologists argued that the 
teaching of songs was ample instruction for any child 
of immature years, but the school music pedagogue con- 
tended that: little or no musical education was gained by 
this method. In order to devise some material for this 
purpose simple unmelodic phrases were written by the 
wholesale and offered to the schools as a panacea for 
musical ills. It amounted in the aggregate to a lot of 
trash. 

Realizing fully that this type of material could not be 
productive of any results, educators generally planned to 
devise more musical material, built principally on the 
lines of the application of words to melodies, Far better 
results were obtained by~this method of approach, and 
today there is a great deal of valuable material available 
for the use of school music. 

Even this, however, does not answer all the require- 
ments, because a strict application to this method fails 
to develop the natural tendencies of the child mind. 

Musica. BEGINNINGS. 

The prime motive in kindergarten instruction aims for 
self development At this age the little child is trained 
not as he is trained in later years, but from the stand- 
point of bringing out his own personality in terms of 
his environment. This is one of the most distinctive at- 
tributes of modern ‘education, To witness: Place a doll 
in the hands of a small baby girl, and instinctively the 
child develops a tendency of motherhood. Put an Indian 
suit on a boy and he becomes mildly atavistic. 

It is unfortunate that these natural tendencies are so 
totally ignored after the kindergarten stage. Few teach- 
ers have realized the value of the dramatized song. This 
is in reality the first step in original or creative work in 
music. 

How tHe Averace Teacner Views Tus INstRuction. 

The value of teaching songs could be summed up as 
follows : 

(a) Tone production. 
(b) Enunciation, 
(c) Interpretation. 

The music supervisor is apt to lay too much stress on 
the first point. It is very true that proper tone produc- 
tion which, of course, includes the proper use of the 
voice, is a very essential element in all singing, but it 
no means the most important element where the 
child is concerned. He must be taught to realize that a 
song is, above all, a union of words and music. To make 
the song vital, the poetic content must be vital to the 
extent of making him realize that it has some direct bear- 
ing on his social as well as intellectual life, and fre- 
quently the type of materia! offered does not permit of 
this association 

It is important then that the supervisor arrange her 
working material in order to keep this main point in mind 
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and not devote herself to teaching songs which are soon 
forgotten and which have no direct’ bearing on general 
development. 

First Steps 1n IMITATION. 

To develop the creative side of a child’s musical imagi- 
nation the teacher must first present clear and distinct 
melodic phrases for the purpose of imitation, After the 
child is successfully able to imitate these phrases they 
should be presented by the teacher on some neutral syl- 
lable and used as ear training tests. For example: Select 
the first phrase of some familiar song. Imitate the words 
and singing melody with a neutral syllable. Later on 
present some original melodic phrase with a neutral syl- 
lable instead of the scale names and test the child for the 
same form of recognition. After he is able to do the 
above, it is expected that each individual child will be 
able to sing one of these melodic phrases employing a 
neutral syllable. If he accomplishes this he will have 
given you his first original work in music. Later on by 
consistent teaching he will develop the idea of inventing 
short melodic phrases. 

The next step should be to have the child write these 
melodies down in numbers. The second step is to group 
these numbers in rhythmic measures, and the third step 
is to acquire the ability to place these numbers on the 
printed staff and thereafter to write the notes in place 
of the numbers. 

RuytHMic TEACHING, 

Most children have a highly developed sense of rhythm 
if the subject is properly brought to their attention. 
There are of course’ cases, due to mental retardation, 
where this tendency is lacking. The proper method in 
the second year of elementary school education is to play 
for the child, preferably by means of phonographic rec- 
ords, various rhythms—march, quick step, waltz and all 
dance forms—and let him interpret for himself the effect 
which the music has on him. The bright child invariably 
reacts to this music at once. The retarded child studies 
the other and by imitation quickly acquires a sense of 
proportion. It is not wise for the teacher to attempt any 
instruction at this time, the main point being the reac- 
tion of the child to this music. Later on in his school 
developing interpretative dancing becomes part of the 
curriculum, and here definite instruction is vital. At this 
stage we are seeking rhythmic response. 

Mevopies WitH Worps, 

This presents a new feature. The quickest method of 
approach is to have the children invent melodic phrases 
to poems or couplets with which they are familiar. The 
ordinary “Nursery Rhymes” and “Mother Goose” lend 
themselves very happily to this interpretation. For ex- 
ample: assume that the child has a knowledge of the 
relative values of certain notes, such as one-half, one- 
quarter and one-eighth notes. The teacher should de- 
velop the rhythmic relations as follows: “Bah, bah, black 
sheep, have you any wool?” These words should be ac- 
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How OldIs A 
Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, is 80, and still 
going strong. 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

‘Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50. 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as 
you Were at 25—or will you be old and decrepit ? 
The Cloos system of one hour exercise three times a 
week will give you added vitality and put the various 
organs of your body in good working order. If you 
have indigestion, lack exercise, or are inclined to 
excess corpulency, a staff of expert instructors will 
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cented so that the child can see that the first four words, 
“Bah, bah, black sheep” are accents of equal value, and 
are represented by one-quarter notes. The next group, 
“Have you any” are one-eighth notes, and the last one 
“wool” is a two beat accent, or one-half note. These 
notes are then placed on the blackboard and intoned. At 
this point the teacher explains how previous melodic 
phrases which the child was instructed to invent can now 
be sung to these words. The responses are often start- 
ling, and very soon the children realize that words in a 
song are grouped as rhythmically as the various tones 
which go to make up the melodic phrase. 

The same plan should be followed in interpreting a 
three-quarter rhythm, such as “Little BoPeep has lost her 
sheep.” The six-eighths can be well illustrated in such 
a poem as Stevenson's “The Swing.” 

In the third and fourth years the clever teacher will 
include in her conversation lesson the idea of developing 
simple rhymes. Any interesting subjects, such as the rain, 
the snow, the wind, the sun, spring time, etc., present a 
wealth of material for this development, 


A New Power GAInNep. 


By the above development a child soon realizes that 
he has gained a power which heretofore has been entirely 
lacking: that is, the printed page in music is no longer a 
problem, but a realization that his own original work 
is only different in content from the work which he has 
heretofore been doing as a text book proposition. . In the 
upper grades of his elementary training he works out 
the advanced problems in music paralleling the meaning 
and use of words in English. When a new word is given 
to a child he is supposed ‘to vitalizé his instruction by 
employing this new word in a sentence, Once this power 
is gained that new word becomes part of his vocabulary. 
It would be well for music supervisors to carry over this 
type of instruction into his music work and thereby im- 
press upon a child the meaning and use of each new 
chromatic or rhythmic phrase as it is introduced in his 
music work. Unfortunately, in the past, too much stress 
has been laid on the value of teaching a child to read 
music. It is generally accepted that in mass instruction 
a few leaders in class will do all the work and the great 
majority merely follow and learn by imitation, Children 
pass from year to year and never gain the power which 
should be theirs. This is one of the great defects of 
community singing, but community singing serves a pur- 
pose in school life just as important as individual instruc- 
tion. However, this should not be interpreted to mean 
that all instruction in music should cease with the com- 
munity idea. That is merely one phase of its develop- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION, 

The general subject of music can only be taught when 
that portion of music which is so vital to the welfare of 
the child can be brought home to him in terms which he 
can understand and appreciate. This alone is the main 
point in his instruction. Faithfully followed the best 1e- 
sults can be accomplished. 

Have You Hearn THat— 

There is considerable talk abroad to have musical clubs 
throughout the country raise a fund to purchase unused 
band instruments acquired by the U. S. Government dur- 
ing the war and present the same to the high schools 
which are sadly in need of this type of equipment. We 
hope it can be accomplished. 


Grace Kerns Recovering from Accident 


A rather unfortunate ending to a very successful ap- 
pearance was Grace Kerns’ mishap in Pittsburgh, where 
she sang recently in a performance of “The Messiah” 
with the Mendelssohn Choir. Miss Kerns was about to go 
through the gate at the railroad station to take the New 
York train when a portion of the ceiling fell and, just 
missing her head, struck her on the shoulder causing a 
severe shock and intense pain. The plucky little singer 
insisted upon being put on the train instead of being taken 
to a hospital, so a doctor was hastily summoned to board 
the train with her and look after her injury. Upon Miss 
Kerns’ arrival in New York she was immediately taken 
to her home, where she is now recovering from the ex- 
perience. 


Many Engagements for Land 


Harold Land, baritone, has been engaged for the spring 
performance of “Elijah” by the Newburgh Oratorio So- 
ciety. This role is one of his finest. His extensive range, 
from the low E to the high A flat, makes him an ideal 
all around oratorio singer. January 16 he appears with the 
Mamaroneck Oratorio Society in a program of French 
and English works. January 25 he sings in Stamford, 
Conn., and on February 20 the baritone will give a pro- 
gram in Jersey City. 


Tailby Sings Ross and Cadman Songs 


_At a late meeting of the Boston Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, a recital of songs published by several Boston 
music houses was given. Among the numbers were two 
issued by the White-Smith Music Publishing Company— 
“Love, Like the Dawn Came Stealing” (Cadman), and 
“The Open Road” (Ross). They were sung by A. Ralph 
au, baritone,,a member of the Park Street Church 

uartet. 
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WHY DO I COMPOSE SONGS? 


An Interview with Grace Porterfield Polk, the 
Indiana Composer 








Hoosier land has given America so many celebrities 
that the appearance of a new star in its musical world is 
hound to cause considerable commotion in all art circles. 
These Hoosier celebrities have a peculiar way of coming 
to the fore. It isn’t accompanied with the usual tooting 
of the advertising horn, but somehow, in their own happy- 
go-lucky rustic manner, they forge to the front, making 
good as they go along and paving the way for a solid, 
lasting artistic career. Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet; 
Booth Tarkington, the author and playwright; George 
Ade and many others have all followed the same tactics. 
And now along comes Grace Porterfield Polk from the 
quaint little Indiana town of Greenwood, 

For years, long before this talented musician had lost 
three of her lovely children, she was known only among 
a small circle of friends as a cultured musician. Since 
the loss of her children, it seems that this artistic soul 
from Hoosierland sought a new field of endeavor in life 
where the affection she showered upon her little ones 
could be expressed in an equally lofty manner through 
some other medium, and so she began to compose songs. 
In the quiet of her study she has written “Kiddy” songs, 
also ballads and art songs which ought to gladden Hoosier 
land for generations to come. Every now and then, Grace 
Porterfield Polk leaves the quiet little town and comes to 
New York to rub elbows with the leaders of the art world. 
It was on one of these occasions that the writer had an 
opportunity to interview the composer on this interesting 
subject. 

Wuy Sue Composes SonGs, 

“Mme, Polk, why do you compose songs?” the writer 
began. 

For a moment she seemed lost in reverie, and a sad 
smile hovered about her mouth. Then, of a sudden, this 
broke into merry laughter, and following was her reply: 

“Why don’t you ask the sun why it shines, or why not 
try to find out why leaves turn color with the coming 
of the autumn? I dare say you could not get an answer 
out of the sun nor the leaves, and it seems almost as 
dificult for me to tell you why I compose songs, for it is 
just as natural for me to write songs as it is for the sun 
to shine and for the leaves to turn color. I can’t conceive 
a life in which a cultured being should not aim to express 
himself in one way or another so as to offset the monotony 
of our-humdrum daily routine. 

Encourace Gia. STUDENTs IN PuBLic SCHOOLS, 

“You know, it has often occurred to me that if, in our 
schools of ‘music, also in our public schools, a greater at- 
tempt would be made in encouraging our girl students to 
compose children’s songs, no matter how humble their 
talents, I believe that in time all this new musical en- 
deavor, through which each individual could express the 
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beautiful sentiments in her soul in a manner all her own, 
this new form of expression would bring wonderful in- 
fluences into our homes, ; 

“Please don’t think that I am giving expression to a 
passing fancy, for it isn’t so at-all. -I have experimented 
along these lines for a good many years, and when I tell 
you that musical self expression in every woman's life 
would bring about a new, wonderful influence about the 
fireside in each home, I know what I am talking about. I 
have the highest regard for our time honored and tested 
children's songs, also other melodies which are being sung 
generation after generation in millions of homes, but I 
know that, no matter how beautiful these songs are, they 
would never mean as much in the lives of the children as 
if they could carry their ‘kiddy’ songs through life—the 
‘kiddy’ songs by which they used to play their games 
when still tiny, little beings, the ‘kiddy’ songs which their 
mothers sang to them before bedtime and during game 
time, the “kiddy’ songs which their mothers. wrote for 
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GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK, 
The Indiana song composer, out for a morning canter on 
her pet horse “Artist.” Mrs. Polk is at present at her 
Southern home in Miami, Fla, 


them perhaps when they themselves were still a dream to 
be fulfilled.” 
Interpret Lire THROUGH SONG. 

Grace Porterfield Polk’s enthusiasm followed the poco 
a poco crescendo line to a splendid climax. She expressed 
her soul’s utmost desire in these words, and during the 
few moments’ pause between her plea for “kiddy” songs 
and the sentences below she seemed to gaze into the not 
distant future when millions of mothers would try the 
thing that she had accomplished, and when, in millions 
of American homes, music would take on a new meaning, 
when it would become as natural a mode of expression as 
writing or reading of poetry is today. 

“You ask me why | compose songs? Well, now that 
I have given it a little thought, I suppose I could give you 
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ever SO many reasons, none of which would, in any man- 
ner, point to my search for fame. If any other reason, 
outside of the first one I have mentioned, is worth while 
expressing, I believe it is the one which should interest 
every talented woman musician in the country. Accord- 
ing to my opinion, we women should strive to interpret 
life in its million and one phases with its endless,. fine 
nuances thr: the medium of song, for I feel certain 
that there are things in life which only a woman’s soul can 
express in the language of music in an ideal manner. 

“Thoysands of subjects crowd to my mind which could 
be taken from the varied experiences of a woman’s mar- 
ried life, before and after motherhood, and, of course, 
there are equally as many opportunities which can be 
found in interpreting a child’s life through songs. I am 
not one of those who claim that woman will eventually 
create as great musical works as our masters of the past 
and present have given us, for, somehow, I believe that 
woman s the power of concentration for the creation 
of such immense works. On the other hand, I believe 
that through the medium of songs our sex will yet equal 
the greatest of male composers’ songs.” 

The next moment, accompanied by a beaming Hoosier 
smile, the lady composer from Indiana bid me good-bye, 
and it soon dawned on me why these Hoosier artist folks 
are so beloved in their own State as well as all over the 
land—it is because they are just folks, simple folks who 
have something beautiful to tell and who tell it in their 
own quaint, ever simple manner. L. S. 


Greta Masson a Singer Who Appeals 


“Sensitive, emotional, intellectual, always artistic” is the 
way the noted composer Mrs. H. H. A. Beach summed up 
the singing of Greta Masson, the Canadian soprano who 
is so well known in the American concert field, while Wil- 
liam F. Apthrop, of Boston, referred to her. “beautiful 
voice, natural expressiveness, good musical instinct and 
understanding.” iss Masson’s appearance this season 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie 
Hall when she sang songs by several American com- 
posers was a distinct success and was closely followed by 
her engagement for the Kinsolving Musicales in Chicago 
where she shared the program with Reinald Werrenrath, 
the American baritone. 





Frederic Warren to Give Ballad Concerts 


_ Frederic Warren, tenor and vocal teacher, who is to 
inaugurate a series of ballad concerts to be given in 
Aeolian Hall, Néw York, beginning January 26, has se- 
cured the services of the following artists for the first 
concert: Alma Beck, contralto; Eleanor Spencer, piano; 
Olga Warren, coloratura soprano; and Walter Greene, 
baritone, 

Frederic Warren will be heard at this concert in songs 
by Luzzi, Secchi, Allitsen, and together with Olga Warren 
will’ Sing the following duets: “Odi l’aura” (Beethoven), 
“Si non Moro” (Mozart), and Schumann’s “Night” from 
Roane song cycle, and “Joyous Is the Féte of Spring- 
me. 
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The Manrico of Riccardo Martin, greatest living 
tenor of American nationality, gave the effect of an 
exquisitely tinted jewel—Baltfmore Evening Journal, 
December 18, 1910. 





Both from a vocal and histrionic staridpoint he 
proved most satisfying. He rose to great 
tragic heights—Baltimore Evening Sun, December 
23, 1910. 


An artist of national and international renown and 
of ample experience, Mr. Martin added last night 
to the laurels he has already won. The unani- 
mous opinion must have been that the artist had 
given an extraordinary powerful portrayal._—Balti- 
more News, December 23, 1919. 


Particularly noticeable was the work of Riccardo 
Martin, who was in unusually good voice and sang 
the role of Don Jose not only with fine dramatic 
fervor, but also with an unexpected beauty of tone, 
and with that satisfying suggestion of authority and 
poise that comes from his wide operatic experience, 
arousing the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm.— 
Baltimore Sun, December 23, 1919. 


His acting and singing last night were fine—St. 
Louis Star, February 13, 1919. 


He was in superb form (as Radames) and never 
has sung better in St. Louis.—St, Lowis Times, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 


Mr. Martin’s Ravinia debut was highly successful. 
—Chicago Daily Tribune, July 5, 1919. 
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Riccardo Martin 


“His voice is better than I have 
ever known it to be in the past 
and he has made giant strides 
in his art.”—Harry Brunswick 
Loeb in New Orleans Item, 
February 25, 1919. 








MARTIN AS RADAMES 


“Faust” was magnificently sung by Riccardo Mar- 
tin, always a favorite here—Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
January 9, 10T9. 


~ does that cothpels admiration—New Orleans Item, 


Riccardo Martin gave a tip-top performance as 
Turiddu. He sang the music brilliantly, the voice 
sounding firm and the tones coming out with great 
power—Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, July 24, 1910. 


Admirable vocalism.—Baltimore American, Decem- 
ber 23, 1919. 


Riccardo Martin outdid himself in the power and 
brilliance of his song. He surprised not a few of his 
listeners who had heard him in former seasons by the 
increased volume of control and powerful quality.— 
St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, February 13, 1919. 


He has gained “immeasurably by his long work 
among the world’s lyric stars—New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, February 25, 1919. 


Mr. Martin’s work bears the cachet of the big 
stages, There is a poise and assurance in all that. he 


February 28, 1919. 


Martin’s voice has marvelous amplitude, absoiute 
equality in all its registers, and an astonishing range 
and flexibility. Its timbre is of a quality that con- 
quers.—San Juan, Porto Rico, Democracio, March 
21, i919. 


His voice is strong, robust, of beautiful timbre, and 
of a strength such as we have never heard before— 
never! We understand now why Martin figures 
among such stars as Ruffo, Stracciari and Caruso.— 
El Tiempo, San Juan, Porto Rico, March 31, 19109. 
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M. H. HANSON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


THE FIRST CONCERT TOUR 


IN THEIR HOMELAND 


OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
CHORAL ORGANIZATION 


ST. OLAF LUTHERAN CHOIR 


From St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 





Opening Concert—Milwaukee, Auditorium, April 5th 


For All Particulars Address 


M. H. HANSON _ : : 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ELEVEN CONCERTS ON SCHEDULE 
OF PROMINENT UTICA CLUB 





Reed Miller Soloist at One of B Sharp Club’s Attrac- 
tions—Toscha Seidel Plays to Sold Out House— 
Public Schools Co-operate in Giving 
Big Concert—Notes 


Utica; N. Y., December 20, 19019.—With the advent of 
the month of December, as usual, musical Utica sprang 
into its yearly activity, and the various clubs for the ad- 
vancement and promulgation of the art began to be heard. 
The first announcement this season of: the B Sharp Club, 
the city’s foremost musical organization, was that Prof. 
William Hoerrner had been engaged to direct the club’s 
choruses. Dr, Hoerrner occupies the chair of music at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N, Y., and is well known in 
musical circles in this section of the country. He has 
studied under masters in New York, Boston, Berlin and 
Vienna. 

Thursday, December 18, the B Sharp Club gave a con- 
cert at the Tabernacle Baptist Church before a capacity 
audience, the chorus taking part, as well as the favorite 
tenor, Reed Miller, whose voice was surpassing in its 
From the outset it was seen that he was dwelling 


powcr : } 
strongly on negro dialect songs, of which he is a past 
master, “Hail Ye Time of Holidays,” and “Before the 


Dawn" were his first numbers, magnificently rendered. As 
an encore to these Mr. Miller sang the martial “Pipes of 
Gordon's Men” in response to unstinted applause. “Bye 
and Bye” was a wonderful success, “Lindy Lou,” a com- 
position by his cousin, Lily Strickland, being given for the 
encore. In “Watchman, What of the Night?” the singer 
put all the wierd beauty and plaintive appeal that the 
number calls for. 

The part of the chorus in the entertainment also was 
done well. “America’s Message,” and “To the Spirit of 
Music” were the first numbers given, and later a group 
of Christmas carols was offered 

The B Sharp Club devotes most of its time to the 
rendering of concerts like these, of which there are eleven 
on this season’s schedule, The club, which now has 1,400 
members, devoted the net proceeds from the concert given 
by the Sistine Chapel Choir, under its auspices to the pur- 
pose of cultivating natural talent among pupils of the 
public schools 

Semen Plays to Sotp Our House. 

Toscha Seidel was another attraction for which the club 
was responsible. The young violinist appeared at the 
Lumberg Theater on Wednesday evening, December 17, 
before a full house. The seats were all sold long before 
the date of the performance. In his first group the artist 
rendered a chaconne, by Vitali, and was encored. He also 
played a Mendelssohn concerto in a magnificent manner. 
In the next group there was excellent contrast in the ro- 
mance in G major (Beethoven), nocturne (Chopin-Auer), 
and Hungarian dance (Brahms-Joachim), Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs,” which followed, were without doubt, the 
high mark of the program's success. “Schon Rosmarin,” 
Kreisler, was the final encore, and was performed with 
superb power. 

Pustic Scnoots Give Bic Concert, 

All of Utica’s public schools are interested in the de- 
velopment of music and on December 11, a concert was 
given at the Utica Free Academy under the direction of 
sertha Deane Hughes, assisted by Ella Plumb and the 
Misses Gill and Sweet. The event was a cooperative one, 
in which the music departments of the entire school sys- 
tem took part, choruses and orchestras from each school 
being heard, as well as the Girls’ Glee Club from the 
Academy Grades. 

Notes, 

The pupils of Miss Newberry and Miss Goodwin, 
teachers in piano, gave an excellent recital, which was well 
attended by friends and music enthusiasts, at their studio 
in the Paul Building on Saturday evening. 

A quaint recital was rendered on Monday evening, De- 
cember 15, by the members of the Catholic Women’s Club 
entertainment and musical committees. Dressed in cos- 
tumes, which were brought from New York for the occa- 
sion, and having at their command musicians and vocalists 
of established ability, the club staged an old time song 
carnival that was instant in its drawing power, The con- 
cert was held at the Knights of Columbus Hall, and aside 
from the charming aspect of the Colonial dress, the “Songs 
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of Yesteryear” won the great audience. There were selec- 
tions from the chorus, who had worked under Thomas E. 
Ryan, as well as vocal solos. The accompaniments were 
played by Professor Ryan and Bessie M. Stewart. Mrs. 
Maurice F. Sammons was in charge of the entire pro- 
gram, and the soloists were William F. Flanagan, Irene 
Baechle, James De Crisci. The Catholic Women’s Club 
Chorus is coming into prominence, and it is hoped that 
such entertainments as these may grow more sroasent 


A Popular Musical Tea 


On Sunday afternoon, December 28, a good part of 
musical New York was at a tea given at Gretchen Dick’s 
apartments on Thirty-sixth street by Miss Dick and Nan- 
nine V. Joseph. The rooms were charmingly decorated 
and light refreshments served. During the afternoon a 
number of well known artists sang, among them being 
Walter Greene, who gave “Ye Moanin’ Mountains” (Van- 
derpool) and “The Lamplit Hour” (Penn), with Rodney 
Saylor at the piano. Mr. Saylor also played for Amparito 
Farrar, who sang “The Magic of Your Eyes” (Penn) and 
“Golden Crown” (Gantvoort). Mr. Werrenrath, with 
Harry Spier at the piano, gave the “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Herodiade,” and then Penn’s “Smilin’ Through.” George 
Reimherr did Vanderpool’s manuscript song, “Nobody 
Knew,” with the composer at the piano, and Penn’s “Sun- 
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Soprano Metropolitan. Opera Company 





“Her voice is of even quality, well controlled 
and flexible.”"— Edward C. Moore, Chicago Evening 
Journal, 4 


Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 


























rise and You.” Blanche Da Costa, also with the composer 
at the piano, sang Vanderpool’s “The Want of You” and 
“Regret.” Jeanette Vreeland sang “Values” and “Molly,” 
accompanied by Mr, Vanderpool. Dicie Howell did Mc- 
Manus’ “Little Sleeper” and Elliott's “In Pillowtown” ; 
Rafael Diaz sang “The Heart Call” with Vanderpool at 
the piano, and the aria from “Romeo and Juliet” with 
Harry Spier at the piano. Mr. Hilliam with the young 
tenor, Mr, Rue, from “Buddies,” sang two numbers from 
that production, “The Home We Hold So Dear” and a 
parody on “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” in which Mr. 
Hilliam recited the latter while the tenor sang the song 
very softly. 

Among the guests were Merle Alcock, her sister, Miss 
Tillotson, Bechtel Alcock, Antonia Sawyer, Dudley 
Buck, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hemstreet, Lady Ashburton, 
Blanche Bostwick, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Biardot, Rodney 
Saylor, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Moore, Mabel Garrison, 
Harry O. Osgood, Helene Kanders, Mr, and Mrs, Wal- 
ter Anderson, Lambert Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Earle Tuck- 
ermann, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Hindermyer, Frederick 
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Gunster, Sergei Klibansky, Marian Gillespie, Arthur 
Penn, Mr; and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderpool, Percy Rec- 
tor Stephens, Deems Taylor, Art Samuels, Mr. and Mrs. 
William J. Shore, Mr. and Mrs, Oscar Saenger, Warren 
C. Whitney, Sue Harvard, Allen Ramsey, Oliver Denton. 
Edna Ferber, Walter Golde and many others, 





MINNIE TRACY PRESENTS 
NOVEL CONCERT IN COLUMBUS 





Pupils Assist in Scenes from “Iphigenia en Tauride” 
—Mary Garden’s Recital Finally Takes Place—Cecil 
Fanning Resumes Vocal Classes 


Columbus, Ohio, December 20, 1919.—Minnie Tracy, 
who has large vocal classes in both Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati, appeared a short time ago in a concert at the Elks’ 
Home. The two scenes from “Iphigenia en Tauride,” by 
Gluck, were sung, a chorus of eight women, pupils of Miss 
Tracy, assisting. Miss Tracy displayed sound musician- 
ship and admirable expression. Second on the program 
was a cantata for strings and voice, by Rameau, in which 
the soprano was supported by Ned Resse, Katherine Zett- 
ler and Mabel Martine. It was a novel rendition, the in- 
struments having as important a part as the voice, and 
all participants performed creditably. The remainder of 
the program contained numbers from the compositions of 
Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Faure and Moreau. Miss 
Tracy sang remarkably well and won much praise, George 
Leighton, pianist and composer of Cincinnati, accom- 
panied, 


Mary GArpen’s Recitat Finatty TAKes PLACE. 

After unavoidably failing to appear at two previons 
dates, Mary Garden finally came to Columbus, singing 
here Friday, December 19, being presented by. the Kate 
Lacey Quality Concert Course. Her spoken announce- 
ment when she first appeared on the stage, “Well, I’ve 
come at last,” created much merriment. 

Miss Garden evinced throughout the recital a nice con- 
trol of her voice, using that beautiful organ with discre- 
tion and intelligence. Her program consisted of French 
chansons, Old Scotch songs, and two operatic arias from 
the French. Of the French group, “Le Nil,” by Leroux, 
was best. The many succeeding crescendos and decres- 
cendos with which this Oriental song abounds were well 
executed, and the recitative passages were made dramati- 
cally mysterious. Hué’s “Chanson Printaniére” was zest- 
fully sung, and Debussy’s “Beau Soir” and “Fauré’s “Le 
Berceaut” were very emotionally set forth. Two encores 
were demanded, and the prima donna happily selected 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and “The Sweetest Flower 
that Blows.” The air from the second act of “Gismonda” 
was well interpreted, as was also “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise.” Garden’s vocal enactment of these two arias 
made it evident that even greater success is hers on the 
operatic than on the concert stage. The “Habanera” from 
“Carmen” was very independently and bewitchingly sung 
as an encore. 

Ferdinand Pollain, the French cellist, assisted and played 
in a dignified znd masterly style. His numbers were: 
“Variations Symphoniques,” Boellman; “Aria,” A. Lotti; 
“Three Fancies” of his own composition, this being their 
initial public rendition, and “The Desire,” by Servais. It 
was in the latter that Polain best exhibited his splendid 
artistry. Emil Polak accompanied both artists sympa- 
thetically. 

Ceci. FANNING REsuMeEs VocAL CLAssEs. 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, upon returning from a very 
successful concert tour in the East, resumed his work in 
vocal instruction, as he teaches between concert tours. 
His class has assumed such large proportions that he is 
unable to accept all who seek his instruction. Mr. Fan- 
ning will present three of his pupils in recital on Jan- 
uary 9. 

Fanning pupils are active in Columbus musical events. 
Mrs. Hosea Bigelow, soprano, and Robert Barr, baritone, 
recently appeared in a concert given at Hotel Deshler by 
the Saturday Music Club. Elizabeth Miller, soprano, and 
Jeannette Goldsmith, contralto, sang in a recital at the 
Wiley Studio, at which Ben-Eva Grimes, piano pupil of 
H. N. Wiley, played. Charles Brokaw, bass, was soloist 
at a concert of the Men’s Glee Club of Ohio State Uni- 
versity at the Third Avenue Methodist a —_ 
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ROSA PONSELL 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked through 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





Mischa Elman 


The season of 1919-20, will be Mischa Elman’: 
last in America for a number of years 
Mr. Josef Bonime at the piano 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO 

















TOUR NOW BOOKING 


MANA-ZUGGA 


“An Evening of Melody’’ 


Management: JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 


AND HER CONCERT 
== COMPANY —— 
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“The.World’s 
Greatest 
Contralto”’ 


Announcement is hereby made 
that all concert bookings for 
this celebrated artist, for the 
coming season, will be arranged 


through Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


A Few Recent Tributes 


Cincinnati Commercial Tribunc, Jan. 3, 1920. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s frequent appearances gave the program much of 
the character of a recital. She was in magnificent form and delighted 
her audience as much by the opulent power of her voice and its luscious 
quality as well as by her consummate art in using it. Her first group 
included Brahms’s lovely “Ever Lighter Grows My Slumber,” which she 
sang with exquisite feeling; Schumann’s “Two Songs of a Bride” and 
Schubert’s “Erlking,” which ‘was dramatically over-emphasized. 

The most interesting number on the program was Ernest Chausson’s 
indescribably beautiful “Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer,” for voice and 
orchestra. Chausson has taken a poem of Maurice Boucher of the 
subtlest and most delicate sentiment and clothed it in an orchestration 
quite equal to its poetic beauty. Mme. Matzenauer gave it a never-to-be- 
forgotten interpretation. 

The concluding number on the program was Wagner’s “Prelude” and 
Isolde’s “Love Death,” the singer giving the latter an impassioned and 
dramatic presentation. The same program will be repeated to-night. 


Cincinnati Times-Star, Jan. 3, 1920. 


Matzenauer was incomparable. She was the artist of voice and inter- 
’ pretation, the very expression in song of the lines and melodies. The 
concert will be repeated this evening. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 3, 1920. 


The orchestra played the score beautifully, and Mme. Matzenauer lent 
her gorgeous organ to its complete and impressive performance. 


Detroit Free Press, Dec. 30. 


Mme. Matzenauer, who made her second appearance in the city, on 
this occasion again was in wonderful voice. Evidently this season the 
artist is enjoying the full glory of her talent, for she sings with an ease 
and a mastery which indicate her own pleasure in whatever she does, 
and pleasure she certainly accords her audience. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mme. Matzenauer sang the “Letter Scene” from Tschaikowsky’s 
opera “Eugene Onegin,” and here the gorgeous opulence of her voice 
found rich opportunity. It was magnificently done, and was rewarded 
by a stormy outburst of applause. Mme. Matzenauer has seldom, if 
ever, appeared in Cleveland, where she has long been a favorite, to 
greater advantage. 


Detroit News, Nov. 22. 


Madame Margarete Matzenauer, very cavalierly left thus late in the 
review, may take consolation in the fact that the audience made no such 
tardy recognition, but, by every sign at the disposal of an audience, 
accorded her at least equal honors with the orchestra itself. There is a 
quality to the contralto voice, not just its richness, but a magic content, 
which sinks deep into the consciousness. So it was when the opening 
phrase of the Brahms “Ever Lighter Grows My Slumber” soared through 
the auditorium. It was, however, in the two Schumann numbers that 
Madame Matzenauer demonstrated her remarkable fluency of phrasing. 
Her voice seemed wonderfully smooth, never really brilliant, but dramatic- 
ally intense, invariably full and rich, and charmingly tempered to the 
mood of her song. 
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Here's hoping that the coming of “Coq d'Or” 
means casting the shadow of “Petrushka. 


ictiiediiiedeene 
Cleveland will continue to have an excellent con- 
ductor for its orchestra, as Nikolai Sokoloff has 
been engaged there for three years more, beginning 
next June. 
Pes Ae SE 
A story is going the rounds that Paderewski in- 
tends to become a teacher and open a piano school 
in New York next fall, Another rumor has it that 
he will start a conservatory here with Prof. Auer. 
The first of the reports is nearer the truth. 


We used to think that the silly season happened 
in summer, but evidently its time has been extended, 
for the New York Herald chooses this time of year 
for publishing a story that Mary Garden stands a 
chance of becoming the next impresario of the Chi- 
cago Opera. 


diate 
Evidently the authorities of the foremost Episco- 
pal cathedral in’ this country have no prejudice 
against good music, whatever its source. Out ot 
ten chorals sung at its Christmas services no less 
than seven were of German or Austrian origin. 


The latest comedy of the old school to come un- 
der consideration for an opera book is “She Stoops 
to Conquer.” Two Englishmen, A. Kalisch and 
I", Colson, are writing respectively the book and 
imusic for the Carl Rosa Opera Company which 
will present the work in America during its trans- 
continental tour here in 1921. 


—--<@ 

‘Two seasons have elapsed since the concert-going 
public was first made acquainted with the name of 
a new composer, Michel Dvorsky. The identity of 
this musician has been shrouded in mystery, while 
his compositions have aroused a considerable in- 
terest. The first performance of the “Chromati- 
con,” a concerto for piano and orchestra, was intro- 


duced with Josef Hofmann at the piano, as were . 


some of Dvorsky’s piano compositions. The 
“Haunted Castle,” a symphonic narrative for full 
orchestra followed,:the latter played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in various cities. No one 
appeared to know anything about the composer 
of these works except Mr. Hofmann and 
even his acquaintance with the mysterious ‘“Dvor- 
sky” (who was said to be living in Spain) was con- 
fined to correspondence. Now Mr. Mofmann comes 
forth to dispel the mystery. He states that he chose 
to introduce his latest compositions under a pen- 
name in order that he might get the unbiased opin- 
ion of the public as well as that.of the critics and 
avoid trading upon the fame which has come to 
him through his playing. He contends that “though 
a composer is primarily guided by his innate musi- 
cal impulse, he nevertheless must learn to hear his 
own works with the ear of his auditors.” This, he 
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believes, is of great value for the composer’s fur- 
ther artistic development. Mr. Hofmann intends to 
preserve his nom de plume for his further composi- 
tions. No one was deluded by Mr. Hofmann into 
believing that “Dvorsky” ever existed but it was 
an innocent hoax and it created amusement even 
while it achieved the object aimed at by the creator 
of the “Spanish composer.” 


Willem Mengelberg, the Amsterdam conductor, 
recently exchanged orchestras with Gabriel Pierné, 
of the Cologne Orchestra, Paris. The Dutch con- 
ductor made a distinct impression in the French cap- 
ital. One of the leading critics said that he united 
the good qualities of Mottl and Hans Richter. Too 
bad that negotiations to bring him to Boston fell 
through. Perhaps it is not too late after all. 

Soames’ faneeenaineed 

Paris is not alone in having its operatic strike. 
The chorus at Hamburg struck a short time ago 
and the opera was compelled to give works with- 
out chorus for a while. It appears, too, according 
to Le Menestrel, Paris, that a certain number of 
instrumentalists belonging to the orchestra opera 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra at Vienna (the 
players in the two organizations are—or used to 
be—identical) “are planning to leave Vienna in re- 
venge, to form an ‘orchestra of artists’ in some 
foreign land.” In revenge for what? 

ny Wien unes 

The Musicat Courter learns that plans are on 
foot looking to a production of Richard Strauss’ 
“Cavalier of the Rose” in English in London dur- 
ing the coming opera season—but not at Convent 
Garden. Maggie Teyte, whose success in “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,” has made her a greater London 
favorite than ever before, is selected for the role 
of Octavian. Personaily we would rather hear the 
“Cavalier of the Rose” in English than “Parsifal” 
in the same language—or any other language. 
Miss Teyte, by the way, is interested in a scheme 
for a new opera school in England, outside of 
London, for which she intends to enlist influential 
support when she returns to that country in the 
spring. 

At whoever’s door the fault must be laid, the 
fact remains that Maurice Maeterlinck’s visit to 
the United States has been anything but success- 
ful. The entire lack of success scored by the “Blue 
Bird” was succeeded by a fiasco on the lecture 
platform when it turned out that the phonetically 
prepared English version of his lecture was quite 
unintelligible to his auditors. Now, according to 
the papers, there is a disagreement between Mr. 
Maeterlinck—or at least those who appear to rep- 
resent him—and the Pond Lyceum Bureau which 
was supposed to manage the lecture tour. The 
tour is off, and it is said there is a suit for dam- 
ages in the offing. The ex-operatic impresario, 
who appeared to be stage manager and nurse to 
Mr. Maeterlinck, must indeed be proud of the state 
of affairs which has come about. 


ctasapenend i jucntinnnis 

The new Paris opera house, the Theatre Lyrique, 
under the intelligent direction of M. Gheusi, in- 
cludes an occasional concert in its scheme as well 
as operatic performances. At a recent one, three 
works of Claude Debussy were presented, his Prix 
de Rome cantata, “The Prodigal Son,” his other 
cantata, “The Blessed Damozel” and his ballet—or 
rather pantomime—“La Boite a Joujoux.” The lat- 
ter was the real novelty of the occasion. It was 


originally written and published for piano solo, al- 
though Debussy contemplated an orchestral version’ 


which, however, he had only about two-thirds com- 
pleted at the time of his death. The orchestration 
was sympathetically and tastefully finished by An- 
dres Caplet, who will be remembered as one of the 
conductors with the Boston Opera Company. It 
was enthusiastically received by the audience. 


—————— ij 

When Leopold Godowsky was here during holi- 
day time, a number of intimate friends had the 
pleasure of hearing him play “Walzeriana,” a set 
of twenty-six short compositions in three-quarter 
time. Technically most of them are not so difficult 
as the average Godowsky composition. From the 
musical standpoint they are, each and every one, of 
special interest, as is everything that Godowsky 
writes, but among them are five or six—the “Old 
Vienna” for instance—which seems destined to 
achieve decided popularity. We understand that 
they are to be published by G. Schirmer & Co., and 
as soon as they are available for study a special 
article upon them will appear on these pages. Go- 
dowsky, although confining himself to one va- 
riety of rhythm, has achieved a truly astonishing 
variety of effects. 
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RUDOLPH GANZ AND HIS PLAYING 


A musician-who spent many years in active hear- 
ing of musical artists, great and small, recently 
commented on the unique mental picture he had 
finally assembled after nearly twenty years’ ac- 
quaintance with the playing * 4 Rudolph Re 
was about fifteen years ago,” he said, “when I heard 
Ganz play the Liszt A major concerto in a rendi- 
tion that was at once unique and ideal for the 
concerto’s content, much more concentrated and 
sturdy than in the same composer’s E flat concerto. 
Soon after that 1 heard the artist in the Brahms- 
Handel variations, given in a manner truly impos- 
ing. Some years later came his great performance 
of the Liszt ‘Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen’ variations, 
in turn followed a few seasons after by his incom- 
parable reading of the Brahms D minor concerto. 
Then in the course of a very busy season, when I 
was hearing the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonata 
at least half a dozen times in close succession, Ganz 
came along again with a reading of that work that 
was simply astounding in the greatness achieved 
purely through simplicity and directness. Just now 
| have again heard the artist in the MacDowell 
‘Eroica’ sonata, and I am impelled to say that 
the performance was at once absolutely unique 
and ideally beautiful. 

“Through all these revelations of great art I 
feel that Ganz’s results are achieved essentially 
through processes of elimination, rather than 
through seeking any possible means to affect great- 
ness. Finally, my amazement and limitless admir- 
ation for the artist are founded on a realization 
that for every one of the composers and their 
works above enumerated—Liszt, Brahms, Brahms- 
Handel, Beethoven, MacDowell—the artist has been 
able to contain within his spiritual and technical 
equipment the means for setting out the supreme 
significance, the logic and beauty of each. And 
nowhere else in all my experience have I derived 
an impression approximating this.” 


nists nanetain 
ELMAN DEFENDS HIS TEMPOS 


At the Mischa Elman home on Broadway recent- 
ly, a number of friends were greatly interested in 
the violinist’s discussion of performance tempos in 
the Brahms and Beethoven concertos. li is diffi- 
cult to recall what led up to the topic, when one 
of those present remarked that he had some fixed 
opinions of the rapid playing of violin passages 
very near the close of the Brahms concerto. The 
speaker had wished these passages broadened 
through a slower, rather than a distinctly faster, 
tempo. Also an earlier performance of the Ernst 
concerto was cited, wherein the brilliant octave pas- 
sages had been accelerated, rather than held to the 


‘main tempo and broadened, as would have been eas- 


ily within the resources and the temperament of this 
great artist. 

Thereupon Elman, in perfect good humor, replied ; 
“Your point interests me very much, and I am glad 
to explain my view, as in fact every artist is en- 
titled to his own view, whether any of his brother 
artists or the public finally enjoys his interpretation 
or not. As to the hurried tempo I take for the 
broken octave passages near the close of the 
Brahms, I have felt that these passages represented 
a very minimum of significance considered purely 
as music, therefore I have adopted an essentiailyv 
brilliant treatment, rather than attempted to bring 
in a musical quality which at that point seemed not 
inherent in the work. 

“On the other hand, there are passages in the 
Beethoven concerto, which at first glance may seem 
to be of the same general nature as those of the 
Brahms, yet I have always tried to consider and 
play them as pure music, and in the best musica! 
quality within my power to attain.” 

Here the artist picked up his violin which lay 
ready in the open case, and played the various pas- 
sages under discussion. The sound of his violin at 
once carried his point, but unfortunately quenched 
the flow of his spoken eloquence, which had welled 
up to an impressive stage. Later in the evening, to 
piano accompaniments finely played by his second 
sister, the artist played the entire Beethoven con- 
certo, with his own new cadenzas which then had 
not yet been performed in public, although they 
were given in Carnegie Hall some days after. 

When one of the company casually inquired if 
the cadenzas were already copyrighted, and if there 
were any danger of infringement by any other, 
Elman replied that they were still reasonably well 
protected since he had never written them down. 
Nevertheless he was playing them with a verve and 
assurance which must have taken much time to 


acquire. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


It is a strange and almost unbelievable fact that 
since 1914, when students stopped flocking to 
Europe from this country, more young American 
pianists and singers have mace successful debuts 
here than ever before in a corresponding period of 
time. Can it be that one really is able to learn 
something in this land about the pianistic and vocal 
arts? It seems almost incredible. ~ 

nme 


We are glad to note that someone has conceived 
the idea of reviving comic musical almanacs. When 
we ran the series in the MusicaL Courter many 
years ago it was much enjoyed—so we were as- 
sured by our staff and our tamily—and there is 
no good reason why it should not make its reap- 
pearance elsewhere at this time. 

ere 


What has become of the Russian ballet craze 
here? Are we to go back to the pink tricoted, gauze 
skirted balleteuses of ye olden time, with their 
muscular and unimaginative posturings and pir- 
cuetting? It would be a pity if the Mordkin-Pav- 
lowa school and its followers had resulted in only 
a passing fad and not a lasting art. The Russians, 
with their new union of music, color, story, and 
dancing, seemed destined to do for the ballet what 
Wagner had done for opera. The renaissance so 
well begun should not be allowed to die. We must 
be saved from the thick legs, and the unalluring tri- 
cots and gauzes. Why should the Bolsheviki be 
permitted to have for their own selfish delectation 
such a subtle and surpassing form of delight as the 
Russian ballet? Even if America did not at once 
understand the full significance of the new style of 
terpsichorean expression, its sponsors should not be 
discouraged. Such a fascinating manifestation of 
exquisite beauty as was represented by the Diag- 
hileff productions was bound to find favor with the 
general public after a short while. As it is, the 
cognoscenti never have stopped bewailing the going 
of the Russians and the threatened permanent re- 
turn of the old-fashioned toe walkers and arm 
winders. 

nme 

It was laudable and a wonderful thing for so many 
of our American musicians to have entertained the 
U. S. Army abroad, but if we have to listen to 
any more of them relate how they traveled in open 
cars, how it rained, how thin the coffee was, and 
what a hit they made at Le Garcon, or Le Chapeau, 
or La Demi-Tasse, we shall begin to think they are 
not entitled to so much credit after all, or that they 
lack in real mengination. 


Ernest Newman, writing one of his meaty letters 
from London to the Boston Transcript, says: “One 
of the mysteries of musical life in London is that 
neglect of Elgar to which, I think, I have already 
referred. Our greatest living English composer 
draws small audiences, and is generally treated with 
scant respect.” It is no mystery whatsoever. Elgar 
writes well what the Germans so eloquently used t9 
call “Kapellmeistermusik” but that is not the sort 
te interest the public deeply or hold its attention 
abidingly. Despite all the propaganda in his 
favor, Elgar has not succeeded in establishing 
himself generally except with two frankly “popular” 
numbers, his “Pomp and Circumstance” march, and 
the pride of the restaurant orchestras, “Salut 
d’Amour.” 
: ere 

Fritz Kreisler and Eddy Brown are not to he 
without fiddler rivals as comic opera composers. 
A little bird whispers to me that Mischa Elman and 
Albert Spalding also are busied at turning librettos 
into music—and. into dollars, no doubt. 

eRe 


Let us all get this fact fixed firmly in our minds: 
One of the reasons much of the music of the past 
no longer pleases the world is because it is music 


of the past. 
m zee 


M. B. H. asks: “Had Shakespeare known 
‘Aphrodite’ at the Century Theater, would he not 
have written ‘the deep damnation of her taking off’? 
And by the way, who put the germs in German 


music ?”” 
nee, 


The Philharmonic Orchestra is using only Ameri- 
can soloists this week : O'ro S-maroff, Eddy Brown, 


Sascha Jacobsen. 
| nd 


The Gordian knot has been cut, the Sword of 
Damocles lowered, the Sphinx spoken, the riddle of 


the ages solved. Josef Hofmann is Michel Dvor- 
sky, or Michel Dvorsky is Josef Hofmann, as you 
will. Josef says so himself. Of course long ago 
some smart alecks suspected it ever so slightly but 
it must be a relief to them nevertheless to have 
their belief verified. ‘The identity of Hofmann- 
Dvorsky is not as important as the fact that the 
compositions of the Dvorskian half are fine music, 
briluantly conceived and most adroitly carried out. 
Aside from their harmonic piquancy the pieces re- 
fiect the same mordant wit and delicate irony of 
which Hofmann is such a master in his conversa- 
tion. His music is ultra modern, but as Rachman- 
inoff put it not long ago about Medtner (the new 
Russian discovery) “without grimaces.” 
nRre 


Wanted—Pianist (female) to accompany student vio- 
linist for mutual practice; congenial companionship as- 
sured. A. C., 259 Telegram. 

Millie sends the foregoing New York Herald ad- 
vertisement and comments thereupon: “I hope you 
will reproduce the ad. in the noble cause of art for 
art’s sake. However, should the artistic intentions 
of the advertiser fail to reach their aim, one can 
feel that at least a social success is assured, and 
that an enjoyable time will be had by all.” 

eRe 


Mary Garden takes a rap at the “artistic tem- 
perament” and diagnoses it as merely selfishness, 
meanness, and the result of drinking too much cof- 
fee, “grouching,” and getting out of bed the wrong 
way in the morning. Coming from one whose 
vivid doings and emotional explosions often have 
been set down by the world as the manifestations 
of that “artistic temperament” which she flays so 
strongly, Miss Garden’s opinion is entitled to 
weight. No doubt it will surprise the public and 
anger the possessors of the “temperament.” The 
chief trouble with the latter class is that they think 
themselves the only ones who are favored with that 
form of intense self-concentration and swollen ego. 
The truth of the matter, however, is that persons 
who are not artists and move in the most ordinary 
and commonplace walks of life, are subject to ex- 
actly the same kind of “temperament” as the stage 
folk. Lawyers, doctors, architects, clerks, soda 
water dispensers, grocerymen, financiers, clam dig- 
gers, contractors, and floor walkers—to say nothing 
of discontented husbands and wives who !ove to 
hunt in the jungles of the unknown—all are sub- 
ject to the contagion of “temperament.” Among 
musical persons born in Europe the artistic temper- 
ament seems to be particularly prevalent and never 
more so than when they are in America. In such 
cases the artistic temperament makes itself appar- 
ent in proportion to the amount of money they earn 
here. Little money, little temperament; much 
money, much temperament. Sometimes we ob- 
serve the temperamental convulsions of the patients 
and cannot stop marveling. We marvel at the 
mental and emotional makeup of persons who 
emerge from the darkest social and financial ob- 
scurity of Europe and after being introduced to 
the American dollar, the American interview and 
newspaper photograph, American tolerance and 
equality, and American bathtubs, fail to fall on 
their knees twenty times a day and thank their 
creator for the mere favor of being allowed to 
breathe the air of this land of ours and to move 
about freely among a people which never puts a 
knife in the mouth and never eats spinach with the 
fingers, and never picks teeth at table (to mention 
only a few delectable traits of some of the temper- 
amentalists). Operatic temperamentalists contract 
the disease in more severe form as a rule, than 
those addicted to concert. The wearing of a cos- 
tume as king, or princess, the painting of the face, 
corseting of the figure, and padding of the legs, 
as creative of artificial beauty, the footlights, the 
applauding crowd, imbue the operatic temperamen- 
talist with a sense of authority which should he 
brief, in the Shakesperian sense, but unfortunately 
lives on after the curtain has fallen on the last act. 
Mary Garden has told the truth about “artistic” 
temperament,” and she is to be congratulated. 
Her Scotch-American common sense has not been 
smothered under the veneer of Parisian posing 
which she often assumes consciously for purely 
business reasons. She belongs at heart to those of 
us who feel at least as much admiration for a man 
who erects high buildings as for one who sings high 
B’s and who consider women like Mrs. Atherton, 
Jane Addams, and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of far 
more importance in the world’s scheme of things 
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than Mme. Screechini, Mlle. Embonpoint, or Sig- 
norina Peanutti, 
ne 
The editor of The Writer informs us that the 
author of the clever anonymous verses in negro 
dialect published in this column a few weeks ago, 
is William Herschel, of the Indianapolis News 
znRe, 


From Isabel Hopwood comes a complaint that 
we did not publish all the scrapbook quotations 
irom “Variations” which she sent us. They will 
be found in the ensuing paragraphs, brought up to 
date here and there. 

a 

A recent press denunciation of Strauss ends this 
way: “Strauss writes only for money.” Not so. 
Often he telegraphs for it. 

nre 

The answer to Schumann’s “Why” is that popu- 
lar ballad entitled “Because.” 

nrmre*e 


An English newspaper informs the world that 
the scores of Wagner’s “Nibelungen” operas con- 
tain exactly 984,043 printed notes. Thanks! We 
were just about to count. 

nme 

Amateur Pianist (at musicale)—‘l suppose 
you’ve heard worse players than me, eh?” 

(The guest addressed, an old gentleman, takes 
no notice. ) 

Amateur Pianist (louder)—‘I say, | suppose 
you’ve heard worse players than me, eh?” 

Old Gentleman—“I heard what you said the first 
time. I’m just thinking about it.” 

Rene 

It is always a cheerful feeling for an artist on 
tour when the local manager says after the concert: 
“You certainly hit them hard tonight. Too bad 
about the house, though. Come back next year and 
we'll pack it for you.” 

eRe 

A Belgian professor of song insists that a cor- 
rectly trained singer should be able to hold his or 
her ‘breath for one minute and a half. We know a 
singer who held his breath for more than an hour 
He was dead. 

eRe 

Friend—-“Why so silent ?” 

Comic Opera Composer—‘I am lost in musical 
thought.” 

Friend—‘ Whose ?” 

eee, 

The milkman’s favorite opera: “The Water Car- 

rier.” 
nme 

If music is the handmaid of art, some of it ought 

to get a month’s notice. 
" 


n ® 
A Berlin correspondent of the London Express 
reports that a Munich upholsterer has “constructed 
a violin made entirely of wooden matches.” The 
tone no doubt is light, or perhaps scratchy. 
nne 


“He’s singing ‘In Araby.’ Isn’t it realistic ?” 
““Yes—makes me wish I were there.” 
2 Re 
Old German riddle: “Which ring is not round?” 
Answer: “Herring.” Modern German riddle: 
“Which ring is too long?” Answer: “The ‘Ring of 
the Nibelungen.’” , 
Rene 
An original Wagner score was found recently 
at the Munich Library in a heap of rubbish. Times 
have changed. Formerly they used to find a heap 
of rubbish in Wagner’s scores, 
nere 
One of Liszt’s piano sonatas is “after Dante.” 
Very far after. 
RRR 
An overtone is one of those tones which are left 
over and not played by amateur pianists. 
nner, 


The makers of musical terminology had no un- 
derlying sarcastic intention when they dubbed cer- 
tain concerted vocal compositions “part music.” 

npre 


Strauss’ “Salome does not reach the heart” is 
the verdict of the French critic, Saint-Jean. It was 
not aimed higher than the pocket. 

nRne 

In Italian opera the sentiment is nearly always 
Italicized. 

Rnne 

Sir Edward Elgar, in a speech at the inaugural 
meeting of the Birmingham University Musical So- 
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ciety, said; “Good music need not be dull,”” Then 
why is it, so frequently? 
n 8 


“Don’t you play the piano?” 
‘No, I was so busy learning to cook that I had 
no time to take music lessons.” 
“Will you marry me?” 
i 
\ bright correspondent from Ottawa propounds 
the following question: “Why is the violin held 
under the chin?” Of course, it could be placed 
against small of the back, but the player would 
then have some difficulty in executing tenths and 
trills mneRE 
rhe law should charge bigamy against a man 
who is wedded to his art and yet commits matri- 
mony with a woman who believes him single. 


\ man who swears false is a perjurer. What is 
a singer who sings false? 
nF 
Mascagni is beginning to wish that he had com- 
posed his other operas first and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” last. LEONARD LIEBLING. 


AMERICAN AND TRANSLATED 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 

The late Gustav Kobbé, who was for years active 
in the music literary life of New York, now is 
honored with publication of his “Complete Opera 
Book,” finally brought together by Katharine 
Wright and published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
This finely edited, useful and readable book is re- 
viewed at length in another column of THe Must- 
caL Courter. Meantime a strange lesson may be 
drawn from his discussion of “American Opera.’ 
(Jut of a total of 875 pages he has given sixteen to 
\merican opera, and introduced the topic as fol- 
lows: “No really distinguished achievement has as 
yet been reached in the world of American opera. 
Various reasons are given for the delinquency. 
Some say that American composers are without the 
sense of the theater so apparent in the composers 
of the modern Italian school. But whatever the 
reasons, the fact remains inalterably true. The 
Metropolitan has housed several worthy efforts. 
Two of the most successful were Mr, Parker’s 
‘Mona’ and Mr. Damrosch’s ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 
After much fulsome praise had been bestowed upon 
both, however, these operas were promptly shelved. 
Others have taken their place. But the writer of a 
truly great American opera has yet to make his ap- 
pearance.” 

Thus Mr. Kobbé’s book teaches within a very 
few lines that although the American operas have 
been bad, some of them presumably very bad, there 
have been “several worthy efforts” upon which 
somebody made the tactical error of bestowing “‘ful- 
some praise,” which availed nothing. They died, 
were buried, and the entire theater in America 
sloughed back into the lap of the Italians, who have 
the “sense of the theater” as a monopoly, now and 
in perpetuity. Incidentally they also have the opera 
publishing as a monopoly, 

Meantime let us study a little further in Mr. 
Kobbe’s records. 

“Barber of Seville,” given in English, New York, 1810. 

“Marriage of Figaro,” in English, New York, 1823, 1824 
and 1828. 

“Der Freischuetz,” in English, New York, 1825. 

“Don Juan,” in English, New York, 1826. 

“Semiramide,” in English, New York, 1826. 

“William Tell,” in English, London, 1830. 

“Magic Flute,” in English, New York, 1833. 

“Robert le Diable,” in English, New York, 1834. 

“Sonnambula,” in English, New York, 1835. 

“Norma,” in English, New York, 1841. 

“Lucrezia Borgia,” in English, New York, 1847. 

“The Puritans,” in English, New York, 1844. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor,” in Efiglish, New York, 1845. 

“Ernani,” in English, New York, 1846. 

“Daughter of the Regiment,” in English, London, 1847. 

“La Favorita,” in English, New York, 1848. 

“Il Trovatore,” in English, London and New York, 1855. 

“La Traviata,” in English, New York, 1856. 

“Rigoletto,” in English, New York, 1857. 

“Martha,” in English, London, 1858. 

“Faust,” in English, London, 1864. 

“L’Africaine,” in English, London and New York, 186s. 

“Flying Dutchman,” in English, New York, 1877. 

“Carmen,” in English, London, 1879. 

“Tannhauser,” in English, London, 1882. 

“Manon,” in English, Liverpool, 188s. 

“Orfeo ed Eurydice,” in English, New York, 1886. 

“Manon Lescaut,” in English, Philadelphia, 1894. 

“Die Meistersinger,” in English, Manchester, 1806. 

“La Boheme,” in English, Manchester, 1897. 

“Andre Chenier,” in English, London, 1903. 

“Madame Butterfly,” in English, Washington, D.C., 1906. 

From the above it is seen that over a hundred 
years ago there was a fair beginning of opera giv- 
ing in America, rightly employing the language of 
the country, and that start was consistently fol- 
lowed for a half century. It may be difficult to 
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MAUD POWELL, 


trace all the influences which gradually turned the 
divertisement into polyglot, but history shows some 
of the results in passing. Instance that in 1858 Wil- 
liam H. Fry’s opera “Leonora,” was given in Phila- 
delphia and New York with the English text to 
which it was composed, But in the thirteen years 
to 1861 it seems that the clamor for the Italian 
language had become ‘vociferous indeed, for Mr. 
Fry’s all-American opera then reappeared as a New 
York opera in Italian. 

Continuing the study, it will be noticed, both in 
Mr. Kobbé’s writing and in books recently issued 
by Mr.. Krehbiel, that the author$’ stand by the 
principle that opera should be given in the original 
texts rather than in translations. Then the public 
is entitled to every show of horrification at the mu- 
sical atrocities and incompatibilities which by in- 
ference have gone on exclusively in the opera 
houses of France, Italy, Russia, and Germany for 
more than a century, since none of those countries 
pretend to give opera in any language but the lan- 
guage of the country wherein it is produced. RS 

antacecped racine 
MAUD POWELL IS DEAD 

In the sad and untimely passing of Maud Powell, 
the world losses an imposing musical figure, for 
that lamented woman was more than a violin vir- 
tuoso. She represented, first of all, a pioneer in 
the American concert field, for she was the first of 
our native girls to demonstrate on the violin artis- 
tic ability of a calibre to put her on an equal footing 
with the male exponents of the instrument. From 
almost its beginning her career as a performer was 
successful, brilliant, impressive. However, it was 
not so much her performances themselves but 
rather their nature, which gave her the exceptional 
standing she soon won and then held so long among 
the women violinists. Gifted with an uncommon 
degree of mentality and deep seriousness of pur- 
pose, Maud Powell devoted herself to the highest 
ideals in art and never permitted her remarkable 
technical gifts on the violin to overshadow her de- 
sire to be first and foremost always the faithful in- 





terpreter voicing the message of the composer. 
She went deeply into the study of harmony, compo- 
sition, and musical history, and kept abreast of 
the times also in her reading and in special scien- 
tific research. Her mind reached out in all direc- 
tions and touched every subject. She was a sav- 
ant but not a pedant. A broad humanity and a 
native sense of humor tinged all her thought and 
speech and put her close to her audiences. She 
was idolized by her friends. Musicians admired 
her virile style, her big tone, her commanding per- 
sonality, her authoritative readings. She was the 
first to introduce many important new violin works 
to American concert audiences. She was a reci- 
talist par excellence and yet a masterful player with 
orchestra. Of late years she had been transcrib- 
ing many songs and piano pieces and her arrange- 
ments of them for violin belong to the permanent 
literature of that instrument. About a dozen years 
ago, Maud Powell married H. Godfrey Turner, who 
later became her manager and made his wife’s tours 
notable in our music life because of the dignified, 
original, and successful way in which they were 
publicized, handled, and executed. The idyllic mar- 
ried life of Mr. and Mrs. Turner. was a living 
example of how a couple can be happy though liv- 
ing a public life. .Mr. Turner is sorely stricken 
and his friends and those of the late Maud Powell 
share deeply and affectionately in his great grief. 
anecillpinrcameneh 


A DISTINGUISHED LIST 

Owing to the enterprise of those in charge of the 
music schools in Chicago, that city has come to be 
recognized as the pedagogical center of music in 
America -each. summer. The Mustcat Courter 
has already printed a number of distinguished 
names of those who will be found busy with master 
classes in Chicago in the summer of 1920, and to 
this list must be added Joseph Lhevinne, pianist, 
and David Bispham, the distinguished vocalist and 
teacher, who will conduct master classes in their 
respective branches at the American Conservatory 
of Music. 
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“L’Heure Espagnole,” at American Premiere in 
Chicago, Called Indecent and Shocking 





To Those Who Do Not Understand the French Text, Ravel’s Work Might Be Considered Funny, but to Those 
Who Do, It Is Declared the Most Immoral of All Operas Heard in the Windy City— 
Gall, Maguenat, Cotreuil, Warnery, Defrere, All Fine 


TITTA RUFFO WINS WILD APPLAUSE ON HIS REAPPEARANCE WITH COMPANY 
AS TONIO IN “PAGLIACCI” 


“Mona Vanna” and “L’Amore dei Tre Re” Given Season’s First Performances, with Mary Garden in Title Roles 


“La SONNAMBULA,” MoNnpAy, DECEMBER 29. 
_ The seventh week of the present season was ushered 
in with a repetition of “La Sonnambula,” with Mme, Galli- 
Curci appearing in the title role and Schipa and Lazzari 
in their regular parts. The diva was in glorious voice 
and delighted her innumerable admirers by the beauty of 
her song. The evening was a succession of ovations dis- 
tributed equally well between her and her able partner, 
Schipa. The young tenor deepens the excellent opinion 
formed at the time of his debut. Not only by the beauti- 
ful quality of his voice does he win respect and admuira- 
tion but also by his artistry both as a singer and as an 
actor. His success was emphatic and in every respect 
deserved. Lazzari was again an excellent Count and the 
balance of the cast highly satisfactory. The performance 


was preceded by Carpenter’s “The Birth of the Infanta,” 


a ballet that will delight children the world over. 


Puccint Operas, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

Puccini’s trinity was repeated with the same cast heard 
on previous occasions. Carlo Galeffi was the star in “Il 
“Tabarro” and “Gianni Schicchi” and Rosa Raisa in “Suor 
Angelica.” 

“Don PASQUALE,” WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

New Year’s Eve saw the Auditorium packed from pit 
to dome with an audience bent on showing Galli-Curci at 
her farewell for the season their love for this truly great 
artist. “Don Pasquale” was the vehicle in which she chose 


to bid au revoir to her Chicago public and she was again 


an adorable Norina. The hit of the performance was the 
duet of the last act with Galli-Curci and Schipa, the num- 
ber having to be repeated by general acclamation. Schipa’s 
popularity is increasing and justly so, as a better Ernesto 
would be hard to find in the operatic world. He is the 
lover par excellence and has already made a place all his 
own. With this role he enhanced the luster of his reputa- 
tion as an actor. Especially praiseworthy was his singing 
of the duet above mentioned and of the Serenade. 

The Dr. Malatesta was entrusted again to that sterling 
baritone, Giacomo Rimini. He, too, was in splendid form 
and did himself proud. Vittorio Trevisan’s Don Pasquale 
was a great improvement on his first essay of the part. 
He sang with more unction and greater volume of tone. 
Histrionically he was admirable from the first. His sec- 
ond appearance in the title role was a masterly bit of 
work. He contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the 
evening and shared equally in the first honors. 

Following the opera the prelude to “Dinorah” was 
played by the orchestra, under Marinuzzi, and afterwards 
Galli-Curci sang the first scene of the second act which 
includes the “Shadow Song.” Marinuzzi, who since the 
beginning of the season has conducted many operas from 
memory, gave with his men a rousing reading of the 
overture. The spontaneous and tempestuous plaudits, 
which broke from all parts of the house at the conclusion 
of the number, were only a feeble tribute to a master con- 
ductor, a genius of the baton and a potent factor in mak- 
ing the present season vital in the annals of the history 
of the company. 

As to Mme. Galli-Curci’s singing of the famous song, 
columns might be written to oe er work. This unique 
artist, who conquered the icago public in a day and 
whose fame since then has reached the remotest spots of 
the civilized world, never sang better. All regretted that 
her work with the company had come to an end for the 
season. To analyze again the beauties of her voice, her 
admirable phrasing, her phenomenal trills, would be super- 
fluous as all the superlatives have been bestowed previous- 
ly on the diva, an imperishable figure in the realm of song. 


“PeLLEAS AND MELISANDE,” JANUARY I. 

“Pelleas and Melisande,” Claude Debussy’s five act 
opera, to the text of Maeterlinck’s play of the same name, 
had its first and only performance of the season on the 
first day of the new year. Better performances of the 
work than the one of this review have been given by the 
same cast in seasons gone by. This might have been due 
to the haste in which the work had been prepared, or it 
might be due to the unhappy mood of the Melisande, a 
role in which heretofore Mary Garden had conquered. 
Be it for that or other reasons, the performance was not 
of the same high level of perfection registered whenever 
the opera has been given. To dwell on this further would 
be wrong, especially at a time when it is known that the 
French repertory with the Chicago Opera Association 
seems doomed to be curtailed; and as the writer is a 
strong advocate for the continuance of the late Maestro 
‘Campanini’s regime and administration, comment might 
be misconstrued. Although the performance lacked gusto 
it was a remarkable one just the same—one of great credit 
to the French wing, probably the most artistic department 
in the organization. For those who gauge the success of 
an opera through the box-office receipts, “Pelleas and 
Melisande” drew a sold out house. Mary Garden was un- 
fortunately not at her best. Though she has improved 
greatly vocally, her voice was at times hard and strident, 
and though generally regal to the eye, she appeared with 
her make-up somewhat worn. Her Melisande, heretofore 
an object of unlimited admiration, was only commonplace 
and this is regrettable, as memories of past performances 
live indelibly in the mind of at least one auditor. The 
star of the evening was Alfred Maguenat, the Pelleas. A 
singer of great merit, the French baritone is also a well 
known painter and he uses this talent to good advantage 
in making up extremely well; thus he was as satisfactory 
to the eye as to the ear. His work was commendable in 


every respect and he won the lion’s share of the evening. 

The Golaud of Hector Dufranne is classical and has 
long served as a model to other incumbents of the part; 
likewise the Arkel of Gustav Huberdeau. Constantin 
Nicolay was more than adequate in the small role of the 
doctor, but not so Mme. Claessens in that of Genevieve, a 
part too heavy for this artist. Her voice is not always 
agreeable, especially in the upper register. Furthermore, 
she was inaccurate in more than one instance and made 
rather a sad figure in the drama. Dora De Phillippe was 
once more imported to reappear as little Yniold, a role 
which she has made practically her own. She made a 
good looking little boy and her childlike voice added much 
in making her performance meritorious. 

To Marcel Charlier is due a vote of thanks for the 
lucid and precise manner in which he read the difficult 
score. Charlier furthermore is the only conductor with 
Marinuzzi who this season seems to understand the acout- 
tics of the Auditorium. Under him the orchestra gave 
admirable support to the singers, never drowning the 
voice, though the support was nevertheless highly effec- 
tive. The performance of “Pelleas and Melisande” stamps 
Charlier once more as an excellent musician and one of 
the best French conductors of the present generation. 

“Rip VAN WINKLE,” JANUARY 2. 
(Report published in last week’s issue.) 
“HEeropiape,” JANUARY 3 (MATINEE). 

In the early days of the Chicago Opera Association, 
Massenet’s spectacular and tuneful “Herodiade” was often 
given, but in the last few seasons the opera had been 
relegated to the shelves. Its revival served as a re-entree 
for John O’Sullivan, as Jéan, and to introduce to the 
Chicago public a new contralto, Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
who made her debut in the title role. A year ago John 
O’Sullivan made his debut here in “William Tell,” at the 
time suffering from a bronchial attack which left its 
imprint on the vocal resources of the singer all through 
the season. Today only were Chicagoans introduced to a 
new O’Sullivan—a real dramatic tenor, who encompassed 
with no difficulty the highest altitudes and whose medium 
has the volume of a baritone. At his best O’Sullivan was 
an admirable Jean and that he won the full approval of 
the large audience was just, as better singing has seldom 
been heard on this operatic stage, and by’such singing he 
endeared himself to his old admirers who had foreseen 
the real resources of this brilliant artist. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez has much to recommend her 
vocally and histrionically. She proved herself a good 
routine artist, but too much avoirdupois detracted visually 
from her otherwise noticeable qualities. The possessor 
of a large voice of pleasing quality, well used, she sang 
with great dignity and commendable phrasino the music 
written for her role and made a favorable impression. 

Yvonne Gall was entrusted with the difficult role of 
Salome, in which she won new laurels, not only through 
sheer vocal prowess, but also through her incontestable 
histrionic ability. An artist of great merit, she does not 
resort to cheap tricks to gain effect and never breaks an 
action, however insistent the plaudits of the public be. 
On this occasion she rose to high spheres and made her 
Salome an object of sympathy, love and compassion. 
Throughout the opera she wave of her best and to single 
out an aria would be superfluous. 

Alfred Maguenat gives distinction to any role, and when 
one of the importance of that of Herode is given him 
the results are more than satisfactory. Of stunning figure, 
Maguenat knows how to wear the Roman toga, as well as 
evening dress, and beautifully costumed and a master in 
the difficult art of make-up, his appearance is always an 
object of admiration. An actor, although a singer, Ma- 
guenat’s delineation of the part was also excellent, and to 
make his contribution still more forceful, he sang the part 
with telling effect. 

Edouard Cotreuit was magnificent as Phanuel. Pos- 
sessed of one of the best bass voices of the day, he knows 
how to use his instrument, which is pliable, colorful and 
of agreeable quality. A master singer of the old school, 
though yet a young man, Mr. Cotreuil made a great deal 
of his role. The Vitellius of Desire DeFrere was sten- 
torian, but for some inexplicable reason this competent 
artist’s make-up was comical. He looked the Vitellius of 
Weber and Fields. Constartin Nicolay lent dignity to the 
part of the High Priest, while Emma Noe, who was billed 
as a Babylonian, was conspicuous by her absence, the part 
being well taken by Dorothy Follis, who looked ravishing 
and whose singing left nothing to be desired. 

Words of praise are also due the corps de ballet headed 
by Pavley and Oukrainsky, assisted by the Misses Lud- 
mila, Nemeroff and Arnold, all of whom are entitled to a 
vote of thanks for their wonderful conception of their 
dances, especially in the last act. Chorus and scenic effects 
were most efficient and the performance as a whole a 
credit to the management. Marcel Charlier, always cor- 
rect, directed with precision and shared in a large measure 
in the good ensemble of the performance—one of the best 
of the season. 

“Fepora,” JANUARY 3 (EVENING). 

The last performance of “Fedora” for the present 
season was given at popular prices before a large audience. 
Jardon, Johnson and Rimini were in the leading parts. 

“L’Heure EspAGNOLe,” JANUARY 5. 


The Auditorium was packed from pit to,dome on Mon- 
day night, not so much to hear the premiere in America 


(Continued on page 39.) 


I SEE THAT— 


Galli-Curci has obtained a divorce from Luigi Curci. 

Josef Hofmann admits that he and Michel Dvorsky are one 
and the same man. 

Mary Garden is another candidate for the directorship of 
the Chicago Opera Association. 

Ernest Davis has been booked for eighty-five concerts and 
recitals this season. 

Mrs. De Koven denies that she is a spiritualist. 

A great violinist has been lost in the death of Maud Powell. 

It is said that the Paris Opera losses have been $1,000 at 
each performance for the last six months, 

Maeterlinck has abandoned his lecture tour. 

Mary Kent sings on the same program with Caruso in De- 
troit on see 4 28. 

Helen Teschner-Tas returns to the concert stage this 
season, 

The National Opera Club will donate an afternoon of opera 
to New York’s Music Week. 

Harold Land begins a tour of Maine on February 22. 

George Baklanoff faces deportation on charges preferred by 
Vera Amazer. 

Lada makes her second’ appearance at Carnegie Hall on 
January 20. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has volunteered to pay for a series 
of free concerts at the Museum of Art. 

Miss N. R. Callender wills a large sum of money to music. 
Gretchen Dick and Nannine V. Joseph gave a tea to a 
large number of musical friends on December 28, 

“My Cairo Love” is one of the biggest Oriental song hits 
of the year. 

Wolfe Hall, Denver's music auditorium, is to be torn down 
to provide a site for the erection of a new public school. 

Namara and Levitzki appeared in joint recital in Chicago 
on December 7. 

Daisy Nellis is about to leave New York for a tour of all 
the principal eastern cities, 

Four hours after Galli-Curci was granted her divorce she 
applied for American citizenship papers, 

Alfred Cortot has returned from abroad for a second visit 
to the United States. 

P. A. Yor played his “Concerto Gregoriano” for the first 
time at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Christmas Day, 

Jane Cowl claims that music is the greatest help to dra- 
matic action. 

The Chicago Opera Association opens its season in New 
York on January 26 with “Norma.” 

Daniel Gregory Mason has dedicated a quartet to the 
Flonzaleys. 

Ignatz Friedman, Polish pianist, will make his first tour of 
America next season. 

Noted musicians are to act as judges in the Goldman $250 
prize contest for an original band composition by an 
American composer. 

Alfredo Martino will open a new opera school in New 
York. 

Two concerts in one afternoon in the same hall happens 
frequently in London. 

Clara Novello Davies’ monthly receptions are creating keen 
interest in New York musical circles. 

Francesca Zarad is making her first tour of the Far West 
and Pacific Coast. 

The Czech National Theater is not to produce opera in 
Vienna at present, says Kovarovic in interview. 

When Claudia Muzio sings in “L’Amore de Tre Re” at the 
Metropolitan she wears a robe which was worn by the 

_ Queen of Spain one hundred years ago. 

Charleston, S. C., is enjoying its first season of Sunday 
afternoon concerts. 

Musical Clubs are talking of raising a fund to purchase 
unused band instruments acquired by the government 
during the war and presenting them to schools. 

“My Bluebird Star” is the title of a new song which S. 
Walter Krebs has dedicated to Maeterlinck. 

The influx of music students to Italy from America, Eng- 
__ land and other European countries has begun. / 
Dillon Shallard recently completed a successful engagement 

_ with the Boston English Opera Company. 

St. Paul, Minn., is to purchase a municipal organ for the 

_ auditorium there, 

Mischa Elman was given an unrivaled ovation when he 

appeared recently with the Minneapolis Orchestra, 





Ema Destirn gave a program devoted to the works of 
Sesehe- Slovak composers at the Hippodrome last Sun- 
ay. 


Musicians and singers of Redlands, Cal., have organized a 
new oratorio society, 

Mariane Brandt writes from Vienna that conditions in Aus- 
tria are such that she awaits her death, 

Adelina Patti failed to bequeath her throat to a London 
hospital, as she promised years ago. 

Jean Verd says that every week is “music week” in Cincin- 
nati from October to June. 

Henrietta Wakefield re-enters the concert and oratorio field 
under the management of the Fleck Brothers. 

The New York American Conservatory has inaugurated 
classes in public speaking. 

Kate M. Lacey, the Columbus, Ohio, manager, is spending 
the current week in New York. 

No less than ten concerts were given in New York last 
Sunday. 
Galli-Curci pays her ex-husband $80,000 and calls it “quits.” 
Two novelties and two revivals are among the operas for 
the Chicago organization’s first week in New York. 
Alice Moncrieff has been engaged as contralto soloist at 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Marcella Craft is appearing in the title role of “The Secret 
of Suzanne” at the Park Theater this week. 

Rosalie Miller has been engaged to sing at another of the 
Metropolitan Sunday evening concerts, 

Louis Bourdon has recovered sufficiently to again undertake 
active management in Montreal, 

Fannie M. Irwin left $25,000 in her will to 
sical Association of San Francisco, 

The American tour of Jacques Dalcroze has been cancelled. 

Titta Ruffo was given a great demonstration on his return 
to Chicago Opera. 

Mary Garden recently sang a role in Italian for the first 


the Mu 


time. 
The board of directors of the Chicago Opera Association 
meets this week. G.N 
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NINTH PAIR OF PHILADELPHIA 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS IMPRESSIVE 


Hadley and Beethoven Works Played—Moiseiwitsch 
as Soloist Given Stirring Ovation 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 28, 1919.—The ninth pair 
of the Philadelphia Symphony concerts, presented on 
December 26 and 27, under the inspired leadership of 
Leopold Stokowski, as usual drew a capacity audience 
to the Academy of Music. Hadley’s “Othello” oveg- 
ture was the initial number programmed, and was given 
with just the right balance of dramatic as well as poetic 
feeling to set forth the inherent charm and interest of 
the work. The Liszt E flat piano concerto (played in 
one movement) had not proceeded beyond the first 
couple of phrases before the big audience realized that 
in Benno Moiseiwitsch they were listening to a master 
pianist, who, while ever maintaining his own individu- 
ality and style, reflected a glimpse of Gabrilowitsch or 
permitted a shade of Paderewski to now and then glide 
across his interpretative horizon, The work of Moi- 
seiwitsch is characterized by exquisite scale and arpeg- 
gio passages, brilliant and warm of execution, while 
his chord effects and broad mental grasp of the con- 
certo as a whole proved most convincing and gratify- 
ing At the conclusion of the number the artist was 
given an ovation, he being recalled innumerable times 
to acknowledge the frenzied applause accorded his 
efforts 

The orchestra formed an unblemished tonal back- 
ground for the soloist’s efforts. 

With splendid artistic foresight, Directory Stokowski 
selected the Beethoven symphony No. 6 in F for the 
final offering. As frequently stated heretofore, the 
Stokowski star shines with increased brilliancy when 
the Philadelphia Orchestra conductor elects to inter- 
pret the classics of Beethoven, the Russian school or 
the modern Bolshevic idea of composition, and this 
occasion was no exception to the rule, Indeed, the re- 
sult, if anything, seemed to excel all prior achievements 
as applied to the Beethoven sixth, The delicacy and 
at times relative dramatic equation (as in the “Thun- 
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derstorm”) were presented with consummate skill and 
an wig oe of a type that faithfully reflected all the 


moods indicated by the master symphonist. 
G. M. W. 


S. A. S. Excellent in “The Geisha” 


William Wade Hinshaw selected “The Geisha” for 
presentation by the Society of American Singers at the 
Park Theater, New York, during the week commencing 
December 29. The organization had given this opera 
earlier in the season, the only change in the cast being 
May Naudain as O Mimosa San, a role which had for- 
merly been portrayed by a Japanese girl. Miss Nau- 
dain’s lovely voice and attractive manner were not lost 
upon the large audience which attended the opening 
night performance on December 29. Gladys Caldwell 
was the vivacious Molly Seamore, and Cora Tracy was 
an excellent and convincing Juliette. The remainder 
of the capable cast consisted of Morton Adkins, Frank 
Moulan, Herbert Waterous, Bertram Peacock, Ralph 
Nicholls, Craig Campbell and others. The performance 
was conducted in a musicianly manner by John Mc- 
Ghie. 


Ferguson a Success with Euphony Society 


Bernard Ferguson, the baritone, made a distinct success 
as soloist at the last New York Euphony Society Saturday 
musicale, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, singing twice. 
That is, he was to have sung twice, but recalls and en- 
cores led to hearing him in some eight songs before he 
finished. Three French numbers, especially Bizet’s “La 
Jolie Fille,” were so well sung that he was recalled. Old 
English and old Irish airs, as well as Ronald’s prelude to 
“A Cycle of Life” served to show his distinct articulation, 
and warm delight was expressed on all sides with his sing- 
ing. Mrs. John Herman Knox played skillful accompani- 
ments for Mr. Ferguson. 


Namara’s Musicianship Makes Her a Favorite 
A vivid personality, a strikingly picturesque appearance 
and a beautiful voice are some of the qualifications that 
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in the booklet. 


HOW TO TEACH THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS 


HE Art Publication Society, publishers of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, the most potent and influential or- 
ganization in America for Standardization of Music Teaching 

and School Credits for Music Study, is one with which association 
can be secured only by efficient teachers. 
receives communications from hundreds of teachers anxious to become 
associated with it but in doubt as to whether or not it is easy to intro- 
duce and use the Progressive Series—teachers who are perfectly com- 
petent to become Progressive Series teachers, but who hesitate to 
change their established method of practice, though recognizing the 
great value of the School Credit feature of the Society’s Work. 

For the information of these inquirers, the Society has recently 
issued a booklet, “HOW WE TEACH THE PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES OF PIANO LESSONS.” This booklet is a symposium 
of the answers returned by a dozen successful Progressive Series 
teachers in answer to a questionnaire sent them by the Society. If 
you do not teach the Progressive Series, it is of vital interest to you; 
if you do teach it, there are many new suggestions and ideas for you 


A copy will gladly be sent free to anyone interested. Write for 
“How We Teach the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons” to 


THE ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY, ST. LOUIS, 
Pablishers of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


The Society regularly 


MO. 
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lead to Marguerite Namara’s popularity as an orchestral 
soloist, but the thing that brings about her reengagements 
and that is the joy of conductors and accompanists alike, 
is her sterling musicianship which makes the task of ac- 
companying her a delightful pastime. Within the past few 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 
Soprano. 


weeks Mme. Namara has appeared with the greatest suc- 
cess at Carnegia Hall, New York, twice with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and has sung also with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra in Dayton and with the 
Minneapolis Symphony in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


New Symphony Orchestra in Demand 


Artur Bodanzky will include the Wagner “Siegfried 
Idyll” in his program for the next pair of regular New 
Symphony Orchestra concerts at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 27 and Wednesday evening, January 
28. The New Symphony Orchestra (Kurt Schindler con- 
ducting) will be one of the attractions at the Schola Can- 
torum concert at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 21, and (with Paul Eisler conducting and Joseph 
Bonnet, the organist, as soloist) at the People’s Concert to 
be given in the auditorium of the College of the City of 
New York on Thursday evening, January 22. Under 
Bodanzky, the orchestra (with Frances Alda, solo- 
ist) appeared at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 13, in a concert given for the benefit of The Girls’ 
Protective League and the New York Probation and Pro- 
tective Association. 


May Peterson Assists Brooklyn Apollo Club 


Brooklyn, N. Y., December 10, 1919.—May Peterson, 
soprano, assisted the Apollo Club at its first concert of 
the season, which was held at the Academy of Music 
on the evening of December 9, when Miss Toaesem, in 
the pink of vocal condition, delighted the large audi- 
ence with her ever artistic singing. She sang several 
well chosen groups of songs, among which were: 
“Nina,” Pergolesi; “Rose Softly Blooming,” Spohr; 
“Allelujah,” from Mozart's “Exultate”; “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me,” Dvorak; “I Would That I Were 
Soaring,” Sjogren; “Snowflakes,” Mallinson; “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a-Moverin’,” Guion; “Love in the Wind,” Mac- 
Fadyen, and “The Land of the Leal,” which was given 
by request. Her beautiful voice was shown to particu- 
lar advantage in the Mozart air, into which she fooaahe 
fine feeling. The old negro song, given with charming 
humor, and the final number created much enthusiasm. 
All in all, Miss Peterson’s contributions greatly en- 
hanced the value of the concert. ‘ 


American Conservatory 
Has Public Speaking Class 


There will be an interesting class in public speaking and 
dramatic reading for men and women at the American 
Conservatory of Music and Art, 163 West Seventy-second 
Street, to commence today, January 15. A thoroughly effi- 
cient, forceful course in speaking, founded on the prac- 
tical application of principles of voice, diction, dramatic 
interpretation, etc., will be inaugurated. The class is under 
the personal direction of Mary Stuart, who has conducted 
large classes at Carnegie Hall and the Y. M. C. A. 


Dr. Lulek Entertains 


A large number of music lovers attended a recital and 
reception at Dr. Fery Lulek’s handsome West End Avenue 
studio-residence last Sunday evening, January 11. Several 
of his pupils sang, their instructor himself contributed 
several selections in his customary masterful style, and 
Beryl Rubinstein contributed piano solos. : 


HUMANN-HEINK 


Assisted by: FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 
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W. J. Henderson in the New York Morning Sun. 

The best qualities of his art were shown in 
the first two numbers of his program, Haydn’s 
F Minor Variations and Beethoven's “Appas- 
sionata.”” In two such works any pianist can 
find a field for the display of his powers. His 
art was always imbued with musical taste 
and scholarship was not wanting. Yesterday 
he showed decided improvement in _ tone. 


and a wider variety. His reading of the Son- 


able delicacy and much clarity. 


Wm. B. Chase in the New York Times. 

Maurice Dumesnil, who has traveled in 
South America since his Carnegie Hall debut 
two years ago, reappeared yesterday for a 


“Carillons dans la Baie” by Vuillemin. After 


Nocturne “Forget-Me-Not,” and Liszt’s Rhap- 


A straightforward pianist is M. Dumesnil, 
a musician who addresses himself to_ his 
auditors without any airs or pretensions. With 
a crisp and thoroughly reliable technique at 
his command he played throughout the after- 
noon in a manner marked by clarity, balance, 


Maurice Dumesnil gave a piano recital yes 
terday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, and proved 
n excellent musician and a pianist, 
There was more of the true singing quality who, if somewhat dry in style, is straightfor- 
ward and sincere in all he does. The numbers 
“El Puerto” and “El Albaicin,” 
and Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’Eau” he gave 
most charmingly. His audience was of ad 
and showed considerable interest. 


himself an 
ata was cool and poised and it had consider- by Albeniz, 


mirable size 


Paul Morris in the New York Herald. 


series of recitals at Aeolian Hall, where a His brilliant technic assures Maurice Du- 


large audience displayed its delight at his play- mesnil’s success. In the Debussy “Reflets dans 
ing of impressionistic pieces of Debussy, the Eau” his tone was at variance with the deli 
Spanish Ibeniz, and a charming Breton cate imaginative character of the piece. His 


ag * a Eh aaeg ag of vigorous rhythm made “El Puerto’ 
some Vhopin, there were encores, the onarp ingly suggestive of Spanish life. Vuillemin’s 
“Carillons dans la Baie,” a tone picture of 


aurice DUMESNIL 4 


PIANIST 


NEW YORK PRESS COMMENT ON HIS RECITAL 
At Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, January 7, 1920 


NEXT CONCERT—AEOLIAN HALL, Friday Evening, February 6th 


New York Tribune. 


and Albeniz. “Carillons dans 


clever piece of impressionism 
be his most popular number. 


stantiated his very real success. 


fascinat 


sody No. it among them. as sey effuctiv . 
Douarnenez, Brittany, was. very effectively A majority of the large and musically dis 
—_——— played, and if Mr. Dumesnil had been cater tinguished audience came in the 1 
Max Smith in the New York American. jan A + his audience it would have been re- that M. Dumesnil’s performance 
peated. of the pianistic events of the year. 


not disappointed, for the brilliant 
adhering to the master works for his instru 
Katherine Lane in the New York Evening Mail. ment, gave a recital of singular fire, 
dividuality and impeccable artistry. 
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of his style and temperament, 


grotuete n, rhythmical incisiveness and energy. q : 4 
ile was applauded by a large and thoroughly Mr. Dumesnil’s recital at Aeolian Hall yes erring skill and a contagious flare of musical included also music by Haydn, Beethoven 
sympathetic audience. terday afternoon left a deep impression on enthusiasm he gave wonderful projections of Liszt and Chopin 


his he meres The smaller auditorium gives hin 
a fz asse 
PIANIST WELL RECEIVED BY LARGE viduality thn het carne Hiatt 
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AUDIENCE Wi AEOLIAN HALL incre intimate atmosphere he proved himself {or hich “be Yas wenigd Saink and Chopin. 
x 7 a particula arly expressive inte epemes of Debussy 


Vuillemin, brought out the great 
tone color commanded by the pianist, and this Gil Gabriel in the New York Evening Sun 
turned out to ‘ 
Mr. Dumesnil 
drew upon Haydn and Beethoven for his clas- 
sics, and closed with the conventional Liszt 
and Chopin, with added encores 


mn H. Raftery in the New York Morning Tele- strengthened and broadened to striking propor 
eri 
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Brilliant French pianist at Aeolian Hall 


full assurance 
would be one 


was perhaps most exemplary mesnil was heard to particular advantage in 
but with un 
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His first recital of the season brought Mau 
rice Dumesnil, the French pianist, ‘to Acolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Early in his all in 
clusive program the performer threw the full 
weight of his capability against Beethoven's 
“Appassionata” Sonata. Vuillemin and Liszt 
came later. He succeeded particularly with 
Albeniz, which followed, and when he reached 
his Chopin “Polonaise” his touch and tone 


which sub 


tions. Mr, Dumesnil made his New York de 


have given him the power to play with colorful 
felicity the impressionistic examples on his 
program Phere is, it seems, only one greater 
teacher than defeat and that is success 


Pitts Sanborn in the New York Evening Globe. 
Maurice Dumesnil, well known in South 
America and not unknown in New York, gave 
his first local recital of the season yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall. A considerable and 
appreciative audience was present Mr. Du 


They were 
Frenchman, 


feeling, in 
The Beetho 


pieces by Albeniz and.Debussy. -His program 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Thursday, January 15 
Philharmonic Society of New York?-Olga Samaroff, 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. / 
Lenora Sparkes. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Singers’ Club of New York. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, January 16 
Commodore Evening Musicale—Alda, Elman and Mar- 
tinelli, soloists. Evening. Hotel Commodore. 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Olga Samaroff, 


soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. ; 
Edna Thomas. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. : 


Sara Sokolsky-Freid. Piano and organ recital. Even- 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 
Pauline Watson. Violin recital. 
third Street Music Hall. 
Saturday, January 17 
ven Bauer. Piano recital. Afternoon. 


Evening. Sixty-third 


Aeolian 

all. 

Willian Wylie, Jr., and the Elkady Trio. Evening. 
Aeolian Hall. 

Angelo Raggini. Song recital. 
Street Music Hall. 

Banks’ Glee Club. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 

David Mannes Orchestra. Evening. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

The Rubinstein Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 

aa fs Fry ~ 4 18 

Philharmonic Society of New York—Sascha Jacobsen, 
soloist. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall, 

Orchestral Society of New York—Marguerite Namara 
and Jacques Thibaud, soloists. Afternoon. Cen- 
tury Theater. 

The Society of the Friends of Music—Harold Bauer, 
Louis Bailly and the Letz Quartet, soloists. After- 
noon. Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 


Evening. Sixty-third 


George Hamlin. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Fokine and Fokina. Evening. Hippodrome. 


The MacDowell Club—Elsa Fischer String Quartet, 
Harriet B. Boas and William Gustafson, Jr., solo- 
ists. Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth street. 


American Music Optimists. Afternoon. Chalif Hall, 
Workers’ Music League—Vladimir Resnikoff, Serge 
Prokofieff and Eddy Brown, soloists. Afternoon. 
Manhattan Opera House. z 
Sam Franko Chamber Music Concert. Evening. Wash- 
ington Irving High School. 
Monday, January 19 
Olive Fremstad. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 
Schumann Club of New York. [‘vening. 
Tuesday, January 20 
Flonzaley Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Mischa Levitzki. Piano recital. Evening. 
Hall 


Aeolian Hall. 


Carnegie 


Lada and the Nahan Franko Orchestra. Afternoon. 
Carnegie Hall. 
Alfred Cortot. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Wednesday, January 21 
Schola Cantorum—Garrison, Hinkle, Alcock, Murphy 
and Gustafson, soloists, with Bonnet and the New 
Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
The Beethoven Society. [vening. Hotel Plaza. 
Carlos Valderrana. Piano recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall 


Pheebe Crosby. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
Hall. 

Thursday, January 22 ; 

New York Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie 


all. 
Madeleine MacGuigan. Violin recital. Afternoon. 


Aeolian Hall. 
Helen Teschner-Tas. 


Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian 


Hall. 
National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 
E. Robert Schmitz. Piano recital. Morning. Ritz- 


Carlton Hotel 


Alice Nielsen Touring British Columbia 


En route for a concert tour of British Columbia, Alice 
Nielsen, that charming and vivacious concert and opera 
singer, spent Christmas Day in Los Angeles, where she 
greeted L. E. Behymer, the impresario, and expressed 
much interest in the musical affairs of the southern Cali- 
fornia city. If Miss Nielsen’s engagements will permit it, 
she will appear in concert in Los Angeles some time in 
February. The singer is accompanied on this trip by her 
husband, Dr. LeRoy R. Stoddard, who has performed some 
wonderful operations on maimed soldiers in the West. 


Leefson-Hille Conservatory Faculty 


The faculty of the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Mu 
sic (Philadelphia, Pa.) for this season includes such 
prominent pedagogues as the following: Piano—-Maurits 
Leefson, Julius Leefson, Elsie Stewart Hand, Frederick 
Maxson, Clara Davis Wood, Elizabeth Tunnell, Helen 
Cunningham, Edith Hamlin, Dorothea Neebe, Evelyn Ty 
son and assistants; normal training course for teachers 
Edith Hamlin; public school music training—Otto Geiler ; 
violin and viola—Johan C. van Hulsteyn, Carl Kihlman 
and Eugene Engel; voice—Robert Schurig; trumpet—Eu 
gene Engel; double bass—Antonio Torelli; harmony 
Frederick Maxson; composition and orchestration—Mau 
rits Leefson; organ, counterpoint and fugue—Frederick 
Maxson; lecturer—Robert Schurig; sight singing, score 
reading, symphony, orchestra and ensemble classes—Mau 
rits Leefson; vocal ensemble class and history of music-— 
Robert Schurig. The name of the cello teacher is 
not available at the present moment. The aim of this 
enterprising conservatory of —. is to educate its pupils 
to a proper understanding of the beauty and ennobling in 
fluence of melody, and place within their reach the op 
portunity of acquiring a thorough education in music on a 
par with that acquired in the best European institutions 


Cecil Burleigh Busy 
Cecil Burleigh, having played this week with great sui 
cess at Newark, N. J., in the Fuerstman series of con 
certs, will appear in New York City on January 18, with 
the Rubinstein Club, and on January 25 with the Harvard 
Musical Association at the Harvard Club 
Next month Mr. Burleigh will be heard in Washington 
D. C., for the first time 


Ruano Bogislav Recital This Month 
Ruano Bogislav, the singer of Gypsy and Slavic folk 
songs, who gave her first recital of .the season recently 
at the Princess Theater, will repeat her recital this month, 
giving a new program and presenting her songs without 
costumes. 


Rider-Kelsey to Be Heard January 27 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey, the well known soprano, who has 
not been heard in recital in New York recently, will make 
her reappearance at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
January 27. 
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E.izasetn Ketso Patterson Purics’ Recirat. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson presented eight vocal pupils 
in a recital at her residence studio January 7. There were 
five sopranos and three contraltos, namely, Edyth Mc- 
Nulty, Helen Crocheron, Mary Stetson, Celestine Drew, 
Beatrice Cook, Estelle Leask and Annah Hess. Estelle 
Leask sang a group of modern French songs very artisti- 
cally. Annah Hess, who is studying dramatic action at 
the Aborn Opera School, sang an aria by Puccini and 
Sullivan's “The Moon and I” with good style and excel- 
lent stage effects. Her voice is a beautiful one and her 
career seems assured. All the pupils showed good work, 
Harry Horsfali, accompanist and coach for the school, 
played excellently. These affairs at the Patterson studio 
always attract interested listeners. Her pupils are faithful 
students who are often heard in important concerts 

Marks THeater ASSEMBLY CHORAL. 

January 7 found the ballroom of the Hotel Astor en- 
tirely filled with an audience which heard a program of 
much variety performed by the Theater Assembly Choral, 
Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, president; Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, conductor. The singers, numbering nearly 100, 
were heard in various choral works by Nevin, Huhn, 
Marks and Wolstenholme, closing with the cantata, “Song 
of Victory,” by Coerne. This last work was well per- 
formed, the choruses singing with fine attack and expres- 
sion. “The Victory Chorus,” in march time, was especially 


well done. Irving M. Jackson, who has a fine baritone 
voice, sang the solo, “The Glad News,” He was loudly 
applauded. Irene Lloyd-Doughty has a real contralto 


voice, and her solo, “For Home and Motherland,” was 
likewise highly appreciated. A final C by the sopranos in the 
last chorus stirred all hearts and brought vigorous ap 
plause 

Charles Macpherson has disarranged the simple song 
“Annie Laurie” so that it is a mass of polyphonic inter- 
weaving. It was well sung, however, for sometimes one 
could hear the air. Edith Hallet Frank sang songs by 
Kramer, Huhn and Warford, making a special hit with 
“The Rhapsody” and climax on high F sharp. She has 
a bright voice and sings with natural style, and was three 
times recalled and obliged to sing encores. 

Before the conclusion of the concert President Mrs. 
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Marks greeted the audience with best New Years’ wishes, 
and introduced Richard Keys Biggs, organist, who gen- 
erously aided in making the concert so successful. She 
announced that thirty singers were missing because of 
illness, and especially mentioned Mrs. William Maxwell 
for her faithfulness during the past five years as a mem- 
ber of the Choral. The fifth anniversary of the society 
is to be celebrated January 16, when a comedy and fashion 
review will be presented; the annual “Follies” takes place 
April 24. She urged everyone to remain for the dancing, 
and emphasized the social side of the Theater. Assembly 
Club. : 

Harry M, Gilbett was accompanist, and Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards hostess of the Choral. 

Fanny De Vitra BALL’s PEREGRINATIONS. 

Fanny De Villa Ball, who has pupils in Tuxedo Park, 
Brooklyn, and Washington, D. C., ceased her regular 
weekly visits to these places in order to enjoy a fortnight’s 
vacation at the holiday period. Miss Ball might well be 
called an “itinerant musician.” She is one of the best 
pianists in America. 

Mimi Jorpan SINGs. 

Mimi Jordan, coloratura soprano, after eight months’ 
study with Platon Brounoff, has made fine progress. For 
a private audience she recently sang the aria from “Cav- 
alleria  Rusticana,” the waltz “Il Bacio” and Tosti’s 
“Parla.” She has a beautiful voice, full of brilliant tones 
as well as expression, and sings with fire and feeling. 

Sctapiro, SOLDIER AND VIOLINIST. 

Michel Sciapiro, the violinist, has just returned from a 
tour, playing in many colleges and towns in Canada. He 
was so successful that he has been engaged to play in 
Quebec, Montreal and the Maritime Provinces, including 
Ontario. His class of pupils is larger this season than 
ever. Soon after reaching camp after enlistment, an of- 
ficer asked whether there was a violinist among them. 
The soldier boys pushed Sciapiro to the front, gave him 
a miserable old fiddle, and he then and there played for 
them. A few days later General Edwards asked him to 
play for him a portion of the Brahms, Tschaikowsky and 
Paganini concertos, General Edwards knows and appre- 
ciates music, and told Sciapiro that his playing was re- 
markable. This led to further musical connections for 
the violinist, and resulted in an extended “camp tour” of 
a company formed by him through the States of the 
Southern Coast, 

MApetyn Eppy’s OrcHEstra PLANs, 

The orchestra founded and conducted by Madelyn Eddy 
will hereafter welcome players of both sexes on stringed 
instruments. Monthly musicales are to be given in a large 
studio, with occasional orchestral concerts. Miss Eddy 
is an experienced violinist and conductor, and will wel- 
come all who wish to join, addressing her, 39 East Forty- 
fifth street, Bayonne, N. J. Three of her sisters are mem- 
bers of the orchestra; it is evident the Eddy family is a 
musical one. 

Orcanists’ Associations UNite at LUNCHEON. 

The National Association of Organists and the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists for the first time united in their 
New Year’s luncheon, held at the Hotel McAlpin. Joseph 
Bonnet was the guest of honor. 

Hoty Communion Cuurcu RECITALS, 

David McK. Williams, organist of the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Sixth avenue and Twentieth street, 
gave a recital there January 8, playing works by modern 
composers, January 15 Arthur S. Hyde, organist of St. 
Bartholomew's Church, gave a centeal January 22 Lyn- 
wood Farnam, organist of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and January 29, Francis W. Snow, organist of 
the Church of the Advent, Boston, wili be heard. 

Tue Nicuoris 1x Desussy Procram At VASSAR. 

John W. Nichols, the well known tenor and vocal in- 
structor of Carnegie Hall, who is head of the vocal de- 
partment of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where 
he goes bi-weekly to take charge of the largest class of 
vocal students the college has had for a number of. years, 
enjoyed the holiday vacation preparing for a recital of 
songs by Debussy and other modern French .composers, 
which he will give at Vassar College, February 4, assisted 
by Mrs. Nichols, pianist. 

S. Watter Kreps’ “My Bivesirp STAR.” 

“My Bluebird Star” is the title of a new song, words 

and music by that rising young American composer, S. 
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Walter Krebs, dedicated to Maeterlinck. The author has 
accepted the dedication, and the song will doubtless find 


its proper place on Maeterlinck programs, lectures, etc. 


Crarence Dickinson At Brick CHurcH. 

Christmas music at the Brick Church included special 
features at the afternoon service of December 28, when 
the selected choir of twenty-two singers was assisted by 
violin, cello and harp. Dr. Dickinson’s own “All Hail the 
Virgin’s Son” was a notable anthem, and his “Reverie” 
was played at the close of the service by violin, cello, 
harp and organ. 

January 2 the first of a series of Friday noontide 
musical affairs to take place in the church brought a large 
portion of “The Messiah,” special effort having been made 
to occupy not over forty minutes, The church was well 
filled at noon, and by 12:15 seats generally were occupied, 
so that thereafter standing room only was available. The 
fluent technic of the soloists made all the solos enjoy- 
able, sung as they were by Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, 
Lambert Murphy and Frank Croxton. All the choruses 
went with prompt attack, snap and effectiveness, and not 
the least noticeable thing was the clear organ playing of 
Dr. Dickinson with infinite variety of effects. On Friday 
noon, January 9, “The Music of Belgium” was the subject 
of a lecture-recital by Dr. Dickinson, assisted by Marie 
Stapleton Murray, soprano; Herbert Dittler, violinist, and 
a double quartet of women’s voices, 

C. B. Etmer Treats Port Cuester CuHorr, 

C. B, Elmer, chairman of the music committee of the 
Summerfield M. E, Church, Port Chester, invited the en- 
tire choir, some thirty people, to the December 27 per- 
formance of “The Wayfarer” at Madison Square Gar- 
den. The party started from Port Chester, then went to the 
performance, and returned to the church, where an excel- 
lent og was served. The practical “applied Christianity” 
of Mr. Elmer, who is also a member of the choir, singing 
bass, is a rare thing. It is an open secret that Mr. Elmer 
is largely “the angel” of this choir, which is under the 
direction of the organist, F. W. Riesberg. 

MusicaL ORGANIZATIONS AT “PLAYLAND.” 


“Playland” at the Grand Central Palace Christmas week 
had the co-operation of a dozen prominent musical organ- 
izations of New York, each contributing much to the suc- 
cess of the novel affair. In the order of their names, as 
prifted on the official program, these were scheduled: 
America, We Live for Thee League, S. Walter Krebs; 
Goldman’s Military Band; Knox Fife and Drum Corps; 
Keith’s Boys Band; Lithuanian Operatic Society; Music 
School Settlement; Music Service League; National Bu- 
reau for Advancement of Music; People’s Choral Union; 
Rubinstein Club; Ukranian Singers; Verdi Club. Mr. 
Kreb’s booth was decorated with American flags, all the 
woodwork being hidden by the national colors, and F. 
Reed Capouilliez sang his “America, We Live for Thee.” 
Francis J. Tyler, organizing director of the New York 
Camp Community Service, sang it also. Florence Foster 
Jenkins, founder and president of the Verdi Club, inter- 
ested many people in the music presented under her 
auspices, and the part played by this most beautiful of 
all arts was once more emphasized, 

Batpwin PLays Composers or AMERICA. 

Samuel A. Baldwin’s January recitals on the grand 
organ at City College, Wednesday and Sunday afternoons 
at four o'clock, included works by various composers 
resident in America, as is always the case with his pro- 
grams. Felix Borowski, now of Chicago, born of Slavonic 
parents in London, was represented by his first sonata; 
Lucien G, Chaffin of New York by his new manuscript 
work, “Chromatic Prelude and Fantasia,” dedicated to 
Mr. Baldwin, the composer having used the German 
nomenclature initials of Mr. Baldwin (namely, S—A—B, 
the “S” being E flat) as the suggestion for the first theme 
iu octaves; Joseph Bonnet, the Frenchman, now on his 
third concert trip in America, whose “Elves” and 
“Chaconne” were played; Rosetter G, Cole, the Chicago 
organist and composer, “A Song of Consolation,” and “A 
Song of Gratitude,” and R, Nathaniel Dett, “A Song, 
Mammy,” and “The Deserted Cabin.” 

De Murcuronpo-HAt-Borce REcrrat, . 

Audrey De Murgurondo, soprario, supervisor of music 
in Bay Ridge, was assisted by Mabel Hall, pianist; Miss 
Thiemer, contralto, and her teacher, Susan y nome Boice, 
as accompanist, at a recital given at the Boice studios 
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December 27. Her numbers included the following eight, 
all by American composers: “The Birthday” and “My 
Soul is Like a Garden” (Woodman); “The Response” 
(Mary Helen Brown); “Little Mother o’ Mine” (Bur- 
leigh); “Crow's Egg” (Wells); “Morning” (Speaks) ; 
“Sing a Song of Roses” (Fay Foster ; “Pieta” (War- 
ford). She sang also “Mignonette” (Weckerlin), and “In 
My Garden” (Liddle). Her various groups were followed 
by urgent applause, leading to encores. Miss Thiemer 
sang songs by Vanderpool, and at the close Miss Boice 
was praised on all sides for the fine results her method 
of teaching a singer brought in the person of Miss De 
Murgurondo, 

_ Miss Hall gave variety to a program already interest- 
ing by her playing of preludes by Chopin and Rachmani- 
noff, and a transcription of Saint-Saéns’s “My Heart, at 
Thy Sweet Voice.” 

SALTER AND LUTKIN IN NEw York. 

The holiday period found Sumner Salter, who occupies 
the chair of music at Williams College (and is the husband 
of Mary Turner Salter, the composer), and Peter C, Lut- 
kin, the conductor and composer, of Chicago, in New 
York. Both men heard their share of good music, and 
were greeted by many old friends during their brief stay. 


Hollis Dann Endorses Progressive Series 


Hollis Dann, principal of the department of music 
at Cornell University, is one of the best known authori- 
ties on music in the schools and colleges. Cornell Uni- 
versity, as announced at the time in the Musicat Covu- 
RIER, conducted last summer a normal course for teach- 
ers who qualified to teach the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, in charge of Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. 
Louis, and Robert Braun, of Pottsville, Pa. Phillips 
University, of East Enid, Okla., has been contemplat- 
ing the introduction of the Progressive Series in its 
curriculum, and its president, I. N. McCash, wrote to 
Mr. Dann to inquire in regard to the use Cornell Uni- 
versity made of the Progressive Series. In reply Mr. 
Dann set forth clearly and succinctly the reasons for 
the adoption by Cornell of the Progressive Series. 


They were as follows: 

The reasons which led to the inclusion of this work in the course 
for the training of directors and supervisors of music at Cornell 
University were several, the principal one being that this system, 
to a greater degree than any other known to me, solves many of 
the problems concerning the giving of high school credit for the 
outside study of music. These ae are many and some of 
them are very serious. In the absence of a carefully graded and 
thoroughly worked out system, the high school which attempts to 
give credit for the outside study of music has no suitable basis on 
which to work, no way of judging what teachers should be accred- 
ited, no gy of blanks and reports, no properly graded material 
upon which to plan the work from year to year, no way of leading 
the teacher to give an adequate, well balanced course, worthy 
of ee | credit toward graduation. 

It is well known among musicians that the average piano teacher 
teaches the pupil very little except the playing of a certain re- 
stricted list of pieces and those often very poorly and unwisely 

ted. Such teaching is not worthy of credit. Any course in 
music sanctioned by the public schools should be truly educational. 

The Progressive Series of Piano Lessons offers a thoroughly 
graded and carefully worked out scheme of music education based 
upon pianoforte study and practice. A board of the finest teachers 
and musicians headed by Mr. Godowsky has selected, edited and 
graded the material and a board of educators has prepared a scheme 
of study not only of the pianoforte but of ear training, sight 
reading, harmony, musical appreciation, music form, ete, which 
goes along with the piano practice. Furthermore, the Art Publica- 
tion Society has adopted and put’ into operation a plan for the 
training and accrediting of teachers which to a large extent re- 
lieves the local school authorities from the very difficult task of 
finding which teachers are capable, what should be taught, and in 
what order it should be taught. The music supervisor, especially 
the teacher of music in the high school, is nowadays confronted 
with these questions; therefore, it has become a necessity for the 
Gevongty up to date supervisor to become familiar with suitable 
plans for crediting outside study of music and to know how to 
ut these plans into operation. The Progressive Series of Piano 
Eeens was selected for use at Cornell University simply because 
it is thought to be the best system for our purposes. 

Boards of education and high schools should not be compelled 
and are not advised to require the exclusive use of the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, but are advised to make this series the 
standard and to require it or its equivalent when giving credit for 
outside study of music under private teachers. 





Louis Stillman’s Pupils in Four Recitals 


Owing to the illness of Louis Stillman, four pupils’ re- 
citals had to be postponed to later dates. The first of 
these will be held on Sunday afternoon, January 25, at 
three o'clock. Works by Bach, Haydn, Schumann, Mac- 
Dowell will be performed by the following: Pearl Benes, 
Constance Weaver, Pink Furbeck, Frances Cohen, Rita 
Marx, Bernece Kazounoff, Frank Gaebelein afd Frank 
Sheridan. The dates of the remaining three recitals are: 
Sunday afternoons of February 29, March 28 and April 27. 
In addition to those already mentioned, those who will 
participate on the programs include: Frances Friedman, 
Doris Levene, Frances Cohen, Celia Quartararo, Herbert 
Schwartz, Julia Bauman, Marcelle Picard, Tillie Miller, 
Anna Densen, Annette Eisenback, Elsie Rubinger. 


Helen Teschner-Tas Plays for Charity 


Helen Teschner-Tas, American violinist, is devoting her 
art to a number of municipal charities prior to making her 
formal reappearance upon the concert stage on January 
22 at Aeolian Hall. The East Side Music Settlement, the 
Educational Alliance and the Globe Free Concert Series 
will be the organizations to enjoy the work of this gifted 
artist. 


Some of Nina Morgana’s Future Dates 
Nina Morgana, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, will fill the following concert engagements in 
the near future: January 27, Elmira, N. Y.; February 17, 
Plymouth, Mass.; February 19, Augusta, Me.; March 3-4, 
Canton, Ohio; March 25, Youngstown, Ohio. Miss Mor- 
gana will also appear at the Hotel Commodore later in the 


season. 


Jean McCormick Sings in “Messiah” 

In a performance of “The Messiah,” which was given 
in Indianapolis by the Community Chorus, Edward 
Bailey Birge, conductor, on December 27:and 28, Jean 
McCormick, contralto, was one of the soloists. Mrs, 
McCormick will be remembered by many music lovers 
of New York, who heard her wher she visited here last 
winter for several months, 
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“NEITHER FIRE NOR WATER 
CAN PUT A GOOD VOICE DOWN” 


Alice Moncrieff 


CONTRALTO 
New York Debut Recital, Aeolian Hall, December 29 


Dork Sribune 


Alice Monerteff 
Gives Song R 
Aeolian Hall Audience 
Compositions of Francis 
Hopkinsen 





Mis& Alicé Monerieff, whose recital | 


two weeks ago was cut short before it 
began by the Rowing ont st a,fuse box, 
took ace yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall. Misa Monerieff’s voice is 
not large, nor is it particularly. warm, 
but it is smooth and uniform in timbre, 
is easily produced, and it is used with 
taste and discretion: The singer wa 
at her best in the opening group, whic 
depended upon style rather than dep 
or nag | of emotion Dowland’ 
“Come Again 
Francis opkinson, “Give Me Th 
Heart” and. “O’er the Hills,” Miss Mon 
crieff gave with an admirable fluency 
and command of legato, but she was' 
less effective in Brahms’s “Despair.” 
A reflection was aroused by the two 
Hopkinson ‘songs which might be 
turned to the benefit of the believers 
in Arerican: music. Francis Hopkin- 
son was an American and he lived i 
the eirhteenth century. The two song 
heard yesterday afternoon were ver 
graceful, even beautiful, examples o 
the best of pariod English songs. W 
wondered after hearing them whethe 
musical art in America has shown any 
advance over the year 1791, the date of 
Hopkinson’s death. , 


MORNING TELEGRAP 


"and the two songs of 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


ACH MONCRIEFF, contralto, 

gave her postponed song re- 
#ital in Abvolian Hall yesterda: 

.., Asgiated by Conrad V. 

a at the piano, she gave a capable 

ition of her attainments. Her 

: is a pure contralto, firmly 

.Seautiful and rich in quality, 

»anud clearly disclosed. She 

a. eommand of icgato, as 

w tealized in old Eng! and 

Ttalian airs. Her I mee fea- 

tured “Give Me Thy Heart,” by 

Francis Hopkinson, said to be the 

first American composer. 

Her audience was, especially 

poetges with her rendition of songs 

y Brahms, Chopin, Grieg and De- 

Dussy. She also presented numbers 

by Melartin, Fourdrain, Koechlin, 
Delibes, Faure, La Forge and uther 











The New York Times 


Alice Moncrieff Makes Her Debut. 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto, assisted by 


Cc. V. Bos, made a postponed début 


yesterday in Aeolian Hall, where her 
former audience was routed by fire, and 


ite successor found aptness in her first 
song, an old English ‘“‘ Come Again." 


There have been stars who perhaps 


dreamod of setting New York ablaze, bu 
how many artists have approachy! a 
program of songs, a8 Miss Moncrig¢ff did, 
as something to be sung, simply and 
beautifully sung, not acted, agonize: 
over, or declaimed? It was a pleasur 
to hear a low, sweet voice, to mark ¢ 
musical sincerity that reached the hig! 
mark in an air by the Finnish cqmposer, 

rkki Melartin, and a Lithuanian song 


Chopin. She gave also a group in 


Trench, two early American pieces b 
‘opkinson, and a half dozen by late 
en, including ‘‘He Is On the Sea,’ 
icated to her by Mark Andrews. 


a ~ 








Contralto Pleases With Fine Sing 


ing—Katherine Dayton in 
Novel Program. 


The song recital of Alice Moncrieff, . 
contralto, postponed on account of her 
sudden Vlness, attracted a large and sym- 
pathetic audience to Aeolian Hall in the 
afternoon. Miss Moncricff's Sweetly strong 
and fluent tones were heard in a most 
diversified list of lyrics, which included 
numbers by Brahms, Erkki Melartin, 
Chopin, Grieg, Fourdrain, Koechlin, De- 





Vv. Milligan, Mark 


seript. 





bussy. Delibes, Faure, La Forge, Harold 
Andrews, Victor 
Young, Seneca Vierce, James H. Rogers, 
Dowland, Antonio Galdara and two 
“Early American” sougs by Francis Hop- 
kinson effectively sung from the manu- 
Cosnenes V. Bos was at the piano 

























ALICE MONCRIEFF SINGS. 
Not a bit disheartened by having h 
first recital interrypted by @ fire alarm 
(two weeks ago), Alice Moncrieff 








the postponed concert at Avollan 
yesterday afternoon. An eager 
d.sappointed before, reasserhbled 
evidently approved heartily of: 
new contralto's debut. : 

Miss Monctieff'a voice is a real con- 
tralto of depthi and sonority. It has net 
sufficient elasticity to give it much ¥a-| 
riety, but {n sustainedy-lewato passages! 
ita quality was most spp:-s ing. Grieg's: 
“Thy Varning Is Gdod”" had to be re- 
peated and Chopin's “Jdthuanian Seng” 
won pergistent applause. rank 

's “Before the Crucifix,” with or- 
accompaniment, played by Harold 
‘Vincent Milligan, and Mark Andrew's 
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ae 
MISS MONCRIEFF’S RECITAL. 





In Aoolian Hall yesterylay, afternoon 
Alice Moncrieff, an English contrat 
ve her'first recital here. She has been 

in oratorio and church music 


‘Misa. Moncrieff sinzs with assurance \ 
‘art is mature,. she has a thorough) 


of stage, her technique is ex 
( and ‘her voice, ‘while not unusual! 


gatisfying, particularly in its lower in 
le ’ Every word carries 
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Neither fire nor water can keep 
good Volce down—and that is ¢ 

ral of Alice Moncrieff's recital in 
Jrcolian Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
vent had been postponed from = 


) Alice Mow ‘iéff’s Recital. : 


xciting occasion whey that same hel 
as pitched into darkness by @ sho} 
circulating of wires. 


not always even contralto, but Ccan- 
Ww handled to the best show of it 
virtues, For the most part smooth 
Jana warm of quality and dramatic 
enough to cloak the lack of that big 
temperament which is usually the 
do-or-die of contraltos, The aptng 
and sureness of a singer of much ex- 
perience were Miss Moncrieft’s aid 
in a programme which included the 
much revived Francis Hopkinson, 














Contralto is Alice Moncrieff’s voice—j 








frahme Crier madern Frenchmen 





ALICE MONCRIEFYF GIVES 
HER POSTPONED RECITAL, 

Alice Moncrieff, contralto, gave her 
Postponer. recital yesterday afternoon 
in Acolian Hall. This artist hag a good 


in range and lacking in warmth. 

However, she sang artistically, in’ 
finished style and excellent phraging. 
A feature of her programme were tw 
songs, “Givé Me Thy Heart” and “O’e 
the riills,” by Francis Hopkinsen, hail 
lag the first American composer, 














INTERESTING SON 
IN TWO RECITAL 


_Alice Moncrieff Gives Deferr 
Programme of Attractive 
Selections. | 















| Two recitals teok place yeaterday af- 
ernoon, At Aeolian Hall Alice Mon- 
Fri contralto, was ‘heard ‘the pro- 
eramme of songs she waa prevented 
fram giving on December 16, when fire 
drove her audience from the hall. 
Her interesting Mst of selections in- 
cluded two airs by Franéils Hopkinson, 
1937-1791, a ploneer American com- 
poser, yet a stranger to local concert 
rogrammes, The songs were “Give M 
Thy Heart” and “O’er the Hills.” Others 
were Brahms’s “Despair,” five modern 
French songs, a song dedicated to Miss 
Moncrieff’ by Mark Andrews entitled 
“He Is on the Sea,” and Frank La 
Forge's “Before the Crucifix.” 
The singer disclosed a voice of messo 
no range and of a rather uneven 
lity. In the medium register it ha 





is rounded. \You are not tefy 





doubt «a to what she wishek f convey 
AD. Malian largo by rCaldara 
mis’ :"Despair’ and Chopin's Lithu 
fan song showed Miss Moncrieff to 
ress of ler art. “Give Me Th 
leart,” was intefesting bistorically a. 
| as musically. Hopkinson, the com- 
r, friend of Washington and Jeffer- 
, amused himself with music.and this 
is, after a hundred years’ sleep, 


. song of h , 
oe Is On the Se,” written Or Mie been revived and edited. It je in th 


English style, with gouch .iorid «.na- 





onerieff, were particularly effecti 
M. F. 8. 


Id 
entation. Miss Moncrieff sang it wi! 
u. > 





rich timbre and good power. She used 
it, on the whole, well, but there was 
want of akill in varying her tone so as 
to obtain finesse in color, Site sang the 


songs 
rm and lovely feeling. These songs, 


hich their composer left with nd other 
mp@niment eave an unfigured bass 


for the harpsichord, have been harmon- 





































ised by Harold Vincent Milligan. 

A much liked was the Finnish 
Siyric “O Father,” by Erkki Melartin. 
Mme Moncrieff'’s recital, as a whole, 
gave pleasure, Coenraad Bos played thy 
plane acc: ni 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SCHNEEVOIGT’S STOCKHOLM ORCHESTRA DESERVES 
PLACE AMONG WORLD’S GREAT SYMPHONIC ORGANIZATIONS 


So Claim the People of the Scandinavian Countries—C laire Dux, Swiss Soprano, Winning Success—Arthur 
Rosenstein Busy and Happy—Ignace Friedman Coming to America—Works of New Composers Heard 


By Fred O. Renard 


lt was a gray November noon two months ago when I 
landed in the busy and picturesque city of Gothenburg, 
Sweden. An extremely well dressed crowd of people 
lined the quay to meet the good ship Saga from New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The harbor was full of ships of all sizes, 
from many climes. An air of activity that denoted pros- 
petity and progress prevailed. 

Crowded as all European hotels are, I was fortunate to 
secure excellent quarters at the Grand Hotel. In the 
evening the Gothenburg Orchestra Society gave its weekly 
popular concert in the Concert House, the organization's 
own building, with a program of Mozart’s symphony (No. 
38, D minor) and selections from Boieldieu, Corelli and 
Carl Neilson, the Danish composer, was guest 


Svendsen gue 
there was a large and appreciative 


conduc tor, 
audience 

The orchestra proved to be a splendid body of about 
sixty-five players, which is enlarged for bigger works. 
Che present organization dates back to 1905, when, through 
an endowment in eash and real estate by Dr. Pontius 
Furstenburg and his wife, Gothilda Furstenburg, the 
Eduard Magnus Music Fund was formed and a solid 
financial foundation laid for a permanent orchestra. The 
city of Gothenberg appropriates twenty-five thousand 
crowns yearly, which will likely be increased to eighty 
thousand crowns. The business has been comparatively 
good and the losses not heavy. 

At the same time the orchestra was formed the present 
concert hall was built. While erected as a temporary 
structure, it has served its purpose very well, It is the 
most cheerful concert. hall in Sweden, seating a little over 
1,200 people, with *excellent acoustics. Plans are now 
ready for a new hall, on more palatial lines, costing in the 
neighborhood of three million crowns. The present con- 
ductor is Wilhelm Stenhammar, the noted composer and 
pianist. The management has been, from the beginning, 
in the hands of the able and genial Sture Stureson, who, 
in addition to the orchestra, handles all the visiting musi 
cal artists and attractions in Gothenburg. 

\ yveview of the orchestra’s work, published in 1915, 
contains the names and pictures of all the famous Euro- 
pean soloists, in addition to some Americans, who had ap- 
peared with the orchestra up to that time. For a city 
of less than 200,000 people this orchestra and the musical 
interest backing it is indeed most creditable. 


and 


SrockHotm Has A Busy SEASON. 
In Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, I found a very 
active musical season in full blast. With the opera, sym- 
phony society and numerous visiting artists, French, German, 





{Fred O. Renard, a native of Sweden, although 
long an American citizen, went back in December 
to visit relatives whom he had not seen for several 
years. Mr. Renard is known as the man under 
whose management Anna Case became the popular 
star that she now is. While in Sweden he inter- 
ested himself in conditions there and in the other 
Scandinavian countries, and has recorded his im- 
pressions for the Musicat Courter. Incidentally, 
he arranged for the visit to this country next season 
of Ignace Friedman, the Polish pianist-—Eprror’s 
Note. ] 











Russian, Hungarian, English and one American (Mme. 
Cahier), as well as local and Scandinavian artists, giving 
performances, concerts and recitals, there was music 
to satisfy the most exalted and varied tastes, with no 
color or national lines drawn. The Royal Opera had just 
made a revival of Auber’s “Masaniello,” for which new 
scenery and excellent light effects had been provided. 
The groupings and stage business were also said to be 
new. Particularly effective was the market place scene, 
built on a terrace with the blue sky as background, a la 
Reinhardt. The whole scene and act were extremely vivid 
and realistic. The orchestra, under Adolph Wiklund, was 
excellent; the chorus and ballet good; the cast satisfactory. 
The really outstanding feature, however, was Elon Stran- 
din, one of the premier dancers of the opera, as the dumb 
girl, who proved an extremely clever mimic and panto- 
mimist. Her art and personality dominated in a large 
degree the whole perfonmance. 

Next to the opera in musical importance (and to many 
the foremost) comes the Stockholm Concert Society (sym- 
phony orchestra), whose concerts are given in the Audi- 
torium, a circular hall seating 1,800 people. The conduc- 
tor is George Schneevoigt, a Finn, well known all over 
Europe as a conductor of first rank and a drillmaster of 
rare ability. The manager is Eric Westberg, a business 
man and musician of note. The orchestra is backed by 
wealthy music lovers and funds from the city. It has 
gained an excellent reputation throughout Scandinavia 
and many claim it now as one of the foremost orchestras 
in Europe. I heard one of the Beethoven symphonies, 
conducted, in the absence of Schneevoigt, by Wilhelm 
Stenhammar, who makes a specialty of Beethoven. The 
performance was beautiful, and the claim made for the 
orchestra did not seem entirely unfounded. 
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Craire Dux a Success. 

Space prevents my entering into detail as to the nu- 
merous recitals. The season’s biggest singing success may 
safely be given to Claire Dux, the Swiss lyric soprano, 
who gave six concerts in three weeks to sold out houses, 
and who was to return as guest at the opera in December. 
Henri Marteau’s and Wilhelm Stenhammar’s series of 
sonata evenings also filled the hall, The German pianist, 
Wilhelm Kempff, a real poet at the piano, whom I heard 
later on in Gothenburg, played also to capacity houses. 
Mme, Cahier, the American singer, who has made Sweden 
her home, is always a welcome guest. Julia Claussen, the 
contralto, was giving guest performances in “Aida” at the 
opera, as well as recitals through Sweden with much suc- 
cess. John Forsell, the baritone, who has now retired 
from the opera, is the music lovers’ idol throughout the 
Scandinavian countries. Sweden seems to be the country 
of baritones. There are now several young men with 
rare voices making fame for themselves. 

ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN Busy, 

While in Stockholm I met Arthur Rosenstein, the well 
known New York accompanist, who was there with Wal- 
ter Kirchkoff, the German tenor. He was happy to meet 
a person from New York and sends greetings to his 
friends here and “Hello to Broadway.” ‘He had been in 
Germany throughout the war; when it broke out he was 
conducting opera at Lubeck, but had afterwards spent 
most of his time in Mannheim. He said he would return 
to America a3 a conductor if things kept on improving; 
also that he was doing very well in Germany now, only 
the German “valuta” was so low. , 


Too Mucn Music rn Corennacen, 

A short visit to Copenhagen gave the same impression 
as Stockholm of great musical interest and activity—at 
times considerable more than the paying public is able to 
digest. The concert business in Copenhagen and Denmark is 
almost entirely in the hands of the big publishing house 
Wilhelm Hansen, directed by Mr. Hansen, Sr., and his two 
sons. The firm has affiliated houses in Stockholm, Christiania, 
Gothenburg and Bergen, and acts often as the clearing 
house for artists. It is the largest music publishing house 
in northern Europe, 

FRIEDMAN COMING TO AMERICA 
_ Ignace Friedman, the Polish pianist, was concertizing 
in Denmark during my visit. He has a big following 
there, as well as in other Scandinavian countries - from 
Denmark he was to go to Finland. I concluded arrange- 
ments for his coming to America next season under the 
management of the Metropolitan Music Bureau. 


New Composers anp Works, 

Among the composers many new names have appeared 
who are almost entirely unknown in America, like Kurt 
Atterburg, whose second symphony has met with much 
success; Ture Rangstrom, a prolific and original writer 
of songs, who also has a successful opera or two to his 
credit; E. Palmgren, a Swedish Finn whose songs are 
very popular; Hakon Borreson and Carl Nielson, each 




















Chicago Tribune, January 2, 1920 
Mr. Maguenat was Pelleas and sang the difficult 
music with excellent finish and much of tonal color- 
ing and beauty. He made a handsome lover, less 
boyish than is often the case, but the suggestion of 
budding maturity was not in the least unattractive. 


Chicago Examiner, January 2, 1920 


Che Pelleas of Alfred Magtenat is one of his best 
roles “too, and as the young brother, romantic, 
ardent, honorable, he made it the poetic figure it 
should be. He sang with deep feeling in the won- 
derful scene at Melisande’s window, and as aptly 
translated ecstasy into despair at the close. 


Chicago Journal, January 2, 1920 

Yet she is but a part, though a great part, of a 
remarkably balanced performance. Maguenat’s Pel- 
leas was as superb a character as her Melisande, and 
even more surprising because so different from the 
type of role he has usually played. Here was the 
youth, the groping unhappiness of the part, played 
with a fine restraint that made it a complete com- 
plement to Miss Garden's Melisande, handsome in 
looks, imaginative in bearing. 


Chicago Daily News, January 2, 1920 


Alfred Maguenat as Pelleas emphasized his former 
attainment as a singing actor of great merit. 


7 Chicago American, January 5, 1920 
Alfred Maguenat finds in the music of “Herodi- 
ade" many an opportunity for his extraordinary art 
of phrasing and shading. He was, as he always is, 
excellent. Many recalls rewarded him after the 
“Vision Fugitive’-—which was delightfully sung. 


Chicago Evening Post, January 5, 1920 
Mr. Maguenat made a distinguished Herod and 
sang the music excellently, even though his vocal 
methods shine to greater advantage in the more mod- 
ern declamatory style than in the sustained phrases 
of the set aria. But he gave character to the role 
and to the music. 


. 


Alfred © 


HERODIADE AS HEROD 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDE AS PELLEAS 
L’'HEURE ESPAGNOLE AS THE MULETIER 





AS PELLEAS IN PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 


Chicago American, January 2, 1920 


] may say the same of Maguenat as Pelleas, for I 
can think of no one so gifted ashe in the mainte- 
nance of the atmosphere of unreality and romance 
dreamed but never lived. 

The young lovers, as he and Miss Garden present 


agucnal Triumphs 


them, transport one from the theater to a Station 
before a mist, a veil, and one peers through into what 
seems like some half-remembered past, some*vague 
and troubled tale. 


Chicago Evening Post, January 2, 1920 


On Maguenat falls almost the hardest task, to 
visualize for us the poetic lover in a form to which 
we can assent, and he accomplishes it with charm 
and power. There is in him the essential masculine 
lacking which the tale cannot be fully told. 


Chicago Tribune, January 5, 1920. 


Mr. Maguenat was a Herod ideal im all respects. 
His voice is of rare sympathy and beauty and his 
singing and acting are ever those of the skilled and 
thorough artist. 


Chicago Examiner, January 5, 1920 


Maguenat is always an artist, and his Herod was 
only one more of the finished characterizations for 
which he is famous. 


Chicago Daily News, January 5, 1920 


Alfred Maguenat as Herod was admirably cast. 
He sang the “Vision Fugitive” aria in very good 
musical taste, bringing forth its imaginative char- 
acter, and in the entire opera he made a regal ap- 
pearance. 


Chicago Journal, January 5, 1920 


If it had not been for Alfred Maguenat’s Pelleas 
two nights before, his Herode would also have 
scored as his high mark. As it was, the Herode was 
practically as good, though of a vastly different 
type. There is high versatility in an artist who has 
the reticent Pelleas and the brilliant Herode, both 
of them such fine renditions, in his repertoire. 


Chicago Tribune, January 5, 1920 


Mr. Maguenat as the husky muletier looked the 
part to the life, acted it so, and showed himself an 
artist of highest worth. 
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with an opera and other works to. his credit, and 
Alneas, with several others who are bringing for- 
ward new music. Sibelius’ new work, “Scara- 
mouche,” a pantomime tragedy, story by Paul 
Knudsen, was shortly to be produced in Helsing- 
fors and Copenhagen. 

To many Americans this very active musical life 
in the Scandinavian countries, whose entire popu- 
lation does not exceed fourteen million people, in- 
cluding Finland, may be somewhat of a surprise. 
They are, indeed, supporting music very well and 
producing new musical works of every kind, and in 
nearly all the largest cities symphony orchestras 
are organizing. The standard of taste and musical 
understanding is unquestionably very high and fully 
on a par with ours. A tendency to emphasize the 
dramatic side in certain forms no doubt exists, but 
the standard bearers remain Mozart, Chopin, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms, as well as the ro- 


manticists and the classicists, and there is a seeking after 
new forms of expression there as alsewhere. Three noted 
Scandinavian music halls are reproduced above. 


“Carmen” at Hunter College 
The series of operatic evenings at Hunter College, 
inaugurated by Dr. Henry Thomas Fleck, dean of the 
department of music, was continued on January 8 with 
“Carmen.” As usual, Dr. Fleck told the story of the 
opera, called attention to every one of its features, and 
interested his large audience in an inimitable manner. 
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., SOME SCANDINA- 
VIAN HOMES OF 
MUSIC. 


(1) Royal 

Stockholm; (2) Concert 

House at Gothenburg; 

(3) City Hall at Malmoe, 

which contains a beauti- 
ful concert hall. 


Opera at 


oa ey 
Sqrea a 


he remarked that every one enjoyed it just the same, and 
told the story of the American guest at a dinner of a 
Chinese mandarin, who, unable to speak Chinese, wanted 
to compliment his host on what he supposed was duck- 
meat. So he said “Quack! quack!” with many smiles, 
whereupon the Chinaman shook his head and said, “Bow- 
wow!” Such and similar points were made by Dr. Fleck, 
who knows how to interest and keep the attention of his 
. audience. Miss Melis, in the title role, was duly dramatic 
and effective, acting her part well. Harriet Barkley’s 
beauty of voice matches her temperamental and physical 
makeup, and she sang the romance with deep feeling, earn- 
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high B flats with telling effect, and Signor Torre 
(who, of course, sang the Toreador) thrilled his 
listeners in the songs associated with the part 
Young Mr. Longo was a most efficient accom 
panist, and earned a special public tribute from 
Dr. Fleck. At the close of the program Dr. Fleck 
introduced Jefferson Seligman, the well known 
philanthropist and lover of music, who spoke high- 
ly of the Hunter College opera evenings. He was 
given rousing applause, especially by those who 
happened to know that he is the “unseen angel” 
in many deserving musical performances. 





























Mrs. Doolittle Entertains Oberlin Club 


At the last meeting of the Oberlin Musical 
Club of New York City, held at the resi- 
dence-studio of Maude Tucker Doolittle,; 536 
West 112th street, Hazel Moore and Margaret 
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Jamieson gave the members much pleasure in the pro 

gram which they presented. Both artists are well 
known, having appeared before many New York audiences 
with success. Following is the program: “Dreams” from 
“Poems of Summer,” op. 30, and valse impromptu (Stojow 

ski), Miss Jamieson; “Un Voce poco fa” (Rossini), “Caro 
mio ben” (Giordano), “Quel ruscello” (Paradies), “O Sleep 
why dost thou leave me” (Handel), Miss Moore; etude in 


D flat (Liszt, nocturne, op. 9, No. 3 (Chopin), scherzo 
in C sharp minor (Chopin), Miss Jamieson; “A maid 
sings light” (MacDowell), “Do not go my love” (Hage 


man), “La Belle au bois dormant” (Fourdrain), “Ah Si les 
fleur avaient des yeux” (Massenet), Miss Moore, 




















When one artist sang in French and the other in Italian, ing long-continued applause. Tenor Risoldi sang some 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


85 MEN 
EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 


Annual Mid-Winter Tour, January-February 1920 








WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
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JANUARY | 
17 Madison, Wis. . 25 Sunday (Travel). Los Angeles, Cal.( Sun. aft.) | 10’ Reno, Nev. 


18 Milwaukee, Wis. (Sun. aft.) 


to 


26 El Paso. Texas. Los Angeles, Cal. it Ogden, Utah. 


12 Logan, Utah. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
/ 
13 Salt Lake City, Utah. 


w 


to 


19 Evansville, Ind. 7 El Paso, Texas. 
Fresno, Cal. 


I 


Memphis, Tenn. 28 Tucson, Ariz. ; . : 
Sacramento, Cal. 14 Provo, Utah. 


uw 





29 Phoenix, Ariz. 


| 

| 

| 
21 New Orleans, La. ; , 
at. New. Oxteans, La 15. Sunday (Travel). 
30 Redlands, Cal. 


6 San Francisco, Cal. 
16 Pueblo, Colo. 


w 


22 Houston, Texas. San Francisco, Cal. 
17 Denver, Colo. 


i8 Omaha, Neb 


San Francisco, Cal. 
y Oakland, Cal. 


on 


23 Austin, Texas. 31 Long Beach, Cal. 


24 San Antonio, Texas. 
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M. GHBEUSI, 
Director of the new Paris opera house, the Theatre 
Lyrique. (See editorial.) 
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WARM WEATHER IN MBXICO. 
From the informal appearance of the most famous of 
all tenors, it is evident that Caruso found hot weather 
in Mewico when he was there for a short opera season 
this fall during whieh he scored one of the greatest 
triumphs of a career which has been a long series of 
them. 














BESSIE BOWN RICKER. 
“The stage needs a worthy successor to Lotta, and 
Bessie fills the bill. The plaudits of the best people 
and supreme success awaits her. She will captivate 
all hearts and all will love her. A fortune is assured 
—this, too, is the psychological moment, for all are 
craving the delineation of the pure, the simple .and 
the natural. Such a wide field of usefulness will be 
opened up to her, she can and will do so much good. 
My good wishes and best thoughts go with her. The 
world will be uplifted and made better by her pure, 
sweet young life infused into it and she will reap a 
rich reward.” 

Your true friend and admirer, 

~ John W. Slaughter. 











JAMES P. WALL, 
Young Chicago tenor-pupil of the Barbereugw System, 
who is being heard professionally this season and who 
is gaining in popularity with each appearance. Added 
to a voice of true Irish quality, Mr. Wall has a fine 
physique and winning personality. 











GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, 


Pianist, who played the Arensky concerto in F minor 


with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra last month. 

In reviewing the concert the Detroit Press said that 

Mr, Williams plays with excellent insight and feeling, 

that he possesses a most satisfactory technical equip- 

ment, and that he gains a singing tone, luminous and 
resonant, 




















MERWIN HOWE RESUMES WORK. 
After an absence from the concert field, part of which 
time was spent in war work in France, Merwin Howe, 
pianist, has now made definite plans to resume his 
work. On December 8 he gave a Chicago recital and 

will appear February 7. in New York. 





MAY MUKLE. 


After a most successful recital in Chicago, May Mukle, 
the widely known cellist, left for a short tour of nine 
dates in Texas and North Dakota. From there Miss 
Mukle goes East, where she will play at Princeton, 
Yale and Harvard universities. The popular cellist 
sails for England on January 21, where many engage- 
ments have been booked for her there as well as in 
Switzerland, which will keep her abroad the balance 
of the season, Harly nert fall she returns to New 
York for another American tour, which, from present 
indications, looks very big. 
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Henry A. Schroeder and his talented punil, Jerome 
Rappaport, who is creating much comment by his 
remarkable piano playing. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in the 
- midst of her practice work. 
Photo by Bain News Service 


BRILLIANT SUCCESSES FOR DORA GIBSON. 


Soprano, who is enjoying a number of brilliant suc- 
cesses in London at the present time. On November 
8 she gave a joint concert with Alfred Cortot, the 
pianist, and Sir Henry Woods’ Orchestra at Queen's 
Hall. Sir Henry and William Boosey have already 
booked Miss Gibson for nine performances with the 
orchestra—a most unusual record. In spite of the 
enthusiasm with which she is being received, the 
singer says she has not forgotten America and hopes 
to return ‘ere long. 
Photo © by Reville's Studio 


ALFRED MAGUENAT, 
Baritone of the Chicago Opera Association (left), > 
with Maurice Ravel, the distinguished French com 
poser, at the latter’s home at St. Cloud, near Paris 
MVaguenat made a great hit in Ravel's opera, “L' Heure 
Espagnole,” at Covent Garden last summer, and is 
presenting the same role with the Chicago Opera dur 
ing the present season 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID, 


The prominent soprano, photographed in several in 
teresting poses. The singer and. her company ap 
peared last. summer in fifty-six different cities, pre 
senting exceptionally well balanced programs and 
LOUISE STALLINGS ie singing to over siety-five thousand music lovers it 
. . . pe the conclusion of her summer tour Mrs, MacDermid 
Who has risen in one season with the Redpath Bureau opened her new vocal studios in the Fine Arts Build 
to the head of her own concert company. Miss Stall- ing, Ohicage 
ings opened her season recently with great success in ‘ 
Rochester, N. Y. She is @ mezzo-soprano with a Se OEE SE, REE TS Se eS 
dramatic quality and has received all her training 
under Lena Doria Devine, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 
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climax to the particularly enjoyable recital, which, to 








NEW YORK CONCERTY 


say the least, was one of the most interesting given in 
New York during the entire season. 





SUNDAY, JANUARY 4 





TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
The New York Trio 


rhe second concert by the New York Trio, consisting 
of Clarence Adler, piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, cello, was given in Aeolian Hall on 
luesday evening, December 30, before another large and 
interested audience, which proves conclusively that there is 
room for chamber music organizations, providing their 


aim is of an idealistic nature. This can safely be said of 
the New York Trio, whose artistic performance entitles it 
to a firm position in the musical life of the metropolis. 


The program contained only two numbers—Beetho- 
ven's trio in D major, op. 70, No, 1, and Tschaikowsky’s 
trio in A minor, op. 50. The presentations of these were 
of a high order and disclosed musicianship, unity of 
thought and exceptional tonal balance 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Volpe Orchestra—Fitziu, 
De Segurola and Gardner, Soloists 


rhe exceptional number of entertainments provided for 
New Year's Eve no doubt accounted for the small attend- 
ance at the holiday concert held in Carnegie Hall. How- 
ever, a holiday spirit prevailed both with the concert 
givers and the audience, and all who were present enjoyed 
the occasion to the fullest extent. 

Arnold Volpe and his symphony orchestra were in fine 
trim, and played with excellent effect the “Oberon” over- 
ture, Weber, which opened the program; “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” Rimsky-Korsakoff, in which Jacques Malkin 
did full justice to the violin solo; the “Peer Gynt” ,suite, 
by Grieg; the andante cantabile, and waltz from “Eugen 
Onegin,” Tschaikowsky, closing with “In the Aul” and 
“Entrance of the Sirdar,” Ippolitoff-Ilvanoff. 

Anna Fitziu, the charming Chicago Opera Association 
soprano, sang “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” and later two 
numbers in English—“Rain,” Curran, and “Three Cav- 
Schindler—encores being added after each ap- 
pearance, In splendid voice, she delighted her hearers, 
who gave her an enthusiastic reception. Miss Fitziu also 
sang a duet from “Don Giovanni” with Andres De Segu- 
rola, of thé Metropolitan forces, The number proved so 
enjoyable that the singers were persuaded to add an en- 
core, the barcarolle from “The Tales of Hoffman” being 
given. As a solo, Mr. De Segurola offered an aria from 
"Simon Boceanegra,” Verdi, and was applauded untii he 
added an encore, 

Samuel Gardner, American violinist of renown, also 
shone resplendently in his rendition of the Saint-Saéns 
rondo capriccioso, given with the orchestra, He exhibited 
tonal breadth and understanding of a scholarly order and 
was called upon to add an extra number following the 
Saint-Saéns work, and also after a later group which in- 
cluded an aria by D'Ambrosio and “Caprice Basque,” 
Sarasate, both of which were brilliantly executed and 
merited the demonstration of approval. 

The concert was, all in all, a very praiseworthy event. 


alieres,” 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 1 


Symphony Society—Fritz Kreisler, Soloist 

Carnegie Hall was crowded New Year's afternoon when 
the Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, conductor, gave 
the first obamoured concert of the new year with Fritz 
Kreisler as the soloist. It was a Beethoven program from 
beginning to end, and judging from the applause, all thor- 
oughly appreciated the works presented. 

The program opened with the “Eroica” symphony, which 
was beautifully read by Conductor Damrosch and his men. 
In all four movements the work was skillfully handled 
and showed the results of careful study. 

Then followed the violin concerto, in which Mr. Kreis- 
ler displayed his great art, fairly electrifying the huge 
throng with his masterly playing. He added to the delight 
of his performance by B sos tom his own cadenza arrange- 
ment, which he introduced several seasons ago and which 
certainly increases the beauty of the concerto. 


Catalina Forteza, Pianist 


A new Cuban pianist was heard by a scant audience at 
Acolian Hall on Thursday evening, January 1. She was 
Catalina Forteza, who played the following program: 
“Fantasiestucke,” op. 12, Schumann, prelude in C major, 
nocturne in C minor and ballade in G minor, Chopin; 
“Jardins sou la pluie,” “Clair de lune,” Debussy, “Adios 
al Alhambra,” Monge, study in double notes, Moszkowski; 
“La Fileuse,” Raff, and rhapsodia Espanola, del Valle. 

Miss Forteza has original ideas of interpretation, which 
‘are not always permissible. She has a good technic but 
much of her playing was marred by the over-use of the 
loud pedal. 


Lambert Murphy, Tenor 


The first recital of the new year was given Thursday 
afternoon, January 1, in Aeolian Hall, when Lambert 
Murphy gave a beautiful program of tenor songs to a 
capacity audience which was most appreciative in its ap- 
plause and expressed its complete satisfaction in no un- 
certain terms, Mr. Murphy's name has been linked recently 
more with oratorio and religious music, although it must 
be said that in no way did he show in his singing that his 
powers were thus limited, His work in opera and concert 
numbers is just as satisfactory, and judging from this re- 
cital program his audience certainly thought so. The 
artist was in fine voice and cach number was heartily ap- 


plauded. ; ’ : 
Mr. Murphy was best in his group of Irish songs— 


“There Is No Death” (Geoffrey O'Hara), “Would God I. 


Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” “Molly Bawn,” aid 


The MacDowell Club—Mona Gondre, Soloist 


Mona Gondre, of the Odeon Theater, Paris, delighted 
the audience which gathered at the MacDowell Club on 
Sunday evening, January 4, with a program consisting of 
French songs, a recitation in French, and closing with 
Lohr’s “I Remember Meeting You” and “The Little Irish 
Girl,” sung in English. For the past four years Miss 
Gondre served as a war entertainer, being. in continual 
demand. While Mr. and Mrs, Francis Rogers were in 
France appearing in‘this same capacity, they met the little 
French artist, and witnessing her extreme popularity, per- 
suaded her to come to this country, On Sunday evening 
Mrs. Rogers charmingly presented Miss Gondre and gave 
brief descriptions ot ber numbers, 

Possessing a vivid personality, Miss Gondre infuses her 
renditions with genuine art. She appears in costume, and 
through facial expression and gesture interprets with 
ks vege : ; Pe marked skill. She completely captivated her audience, 
Debussy’s “La Boite a Joujoux.” Before each number which showed its pleasure both in earnest attention and 
Mr. Maier explained briefly what it was and what it applause 
meant and what story it told; and in the Debussy he ? i -asassolainad 


gave a delightful commentary as he played, telling ex- E F 
actly what was going on. All this he did in a frank, Philharmonic Society of New York— 
Eddy Brown, Soloist 


free and pleasant manner without any hint of instruc- 
tion and with shafts of wit which drew many a chuckle + 68's ee ; 
from the appreciative audience. It is an entertainment Pi x2 sews: viokniy me oe oo Jame etary ho 
to which the much abused word unique can be justly D0; Hall Tel caumesunt ptras “~ ws oi Ad 4 thibited 
applied, and, by the way, an entertainment which will hie comenl ble skill in sneha ws rangers ef 
interest young people of sixty not less than those of the ever osenid 1 Bruch + Nhe mi peed a oo pe 
sixteen or six. It deserves more extended notice than considerable fullitiecs and _brilliancy eg decided oe At 
oe os bedi sere anos and 2 special article standing of interpretative values were keenly evidenced 
upon Mr. Maier’s happy novelty will appear in an throughout. Mr, Brown was rewarded with much appre- 

ciative applause, and in acknowledgment returned to the 


“Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded?” He also 
aroused much enthusiasm with his beautiful rendition of 
two of Francis Hopkinson’s songs—‘My Days Have Been 
So Wondrous Free” and “My Generous Heart Disdains.” 
The tenor also gave songs by Hammond, Chadwick, Mrs. 
Beach, Branscombe, Treharne, Fourdrain, Cui, Paulin and 
Szulc. Needless to say many encores were added, C. A. 
Baker was the excellent accompanist. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2 


Guy Maier, Pianist 
Guy Maier, pianist, gave at Aeolian Hall‘on the 
afternoon of January 2, for the first time in New York, 
“A Concert of Music for Young People,” in which he 
played short pieces by MacDowell, Hill, Bach, Lesche- 
tizky, Juon, Poldini, Gliere, Phillipe, Moszkowski and 


my number os we MUSICAL ig ag There was an 
audience in which young people of all ages united to stage many. times 
show Mr. Maier how much his work was enjoyed, re- The orchecire first gave a stirring rendition of the Rach- 
calling him for several encores at the end of what was maninoff symphony, No. 2, in E minor, op 27. The melodic 
altogether too short a program. passages, principally brought out by the strings in the first 
--— ; movement, the dance rhythms of the second, the graceful 
Richard Buhlig, Pianist adagio, and brilliant finale of this symphony, which ac- 
rs é : ‘ i cording to the program notes is “one of the most impor- 
The fourth of the series of seven recitals being given tant works which have come from the younger generation 
by Richard Buhlig took place at Aeolian Hall on the even- of Russian composers,” make it a number of exceptional 
ing of Friday January 2. Mr. Buhlig has played his way interest. Splendidly given, it was a high mark in the sea- 
into the hearts of the large contingent of serious music  gon’s fine achievements of Conductor Stransky and his 
lovers who have attended. His program on this occasion nen 
was made up of works by Beethoven and contained the Sibelius’ tone poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” also made 
following: Thirty-two variations in C minor; sonata, op. an excellent impression. The orchestra then furnished 
27, No. 2, in C sharp minor; sonata in E major, op. 109; admirable support for the soloist, and closed the program 
and sonata in B flat major, op. 106, : with “The Mastersingers” prelude, Wagner, which, like- 
_ Mr. Buhlig’s reputation as a Beethoven interpreter wise; was very well read and won a noisy approval from 
is well and favorably established and requires no fur- the capacity audience in attendance 
ther comment. Suffice it to say that his performance . 
again revealed that he is a serious musician and artist 
of high ideals and achievements. His fine work won 
hearty approval. 





Yvette Guilbert , 


Yvette Guilbert is a student of music and poetry of all 
ages. Her programs in themselves are a liberal education, 
and as they succeed one another there is presented the 
entire life work of this wonderful artist, who communicates 
through her own efforts a knowledge that is of vast use- 
fulness to the younger generation. Aside from the presen- 
tation of the programmed numbers, the remarks of Yvette 
Guilbert are a most delightful part of her evening’s enter- 
tainment. Those who have no acquaintanceship with the 
French language can instinctively comprehend what the 
artist is presenting through her voice, her intonations, her 
gestures, and above all the expression that is conveyed 
through her bodily attitude. In the effort to explain to 
those who do not understand the French language, she 
: ; talks half in English, half in French, but with an inimita- 
rapidly coming to the front through her fine command of ple way that conveys.in an, unusual manner a compre- 
the keyboard, assisted the orchestra in the Brahms con- hension of what she is singing or reciting. 
certo No. 1 in D minor, op. 15. Of technic, she has a In describing a number in her program, “Le 
fine equipment and she can produce a lovely singing tone Roy Loys” (sixteenth century) on Sunday evening, 
as well as a ponderous, thunderous one with remarkable December 4, at the Maxine Elliott Theater, some- 
ease. Her execution of the goncerto was a worthy one thing that she said brought loud applause from 
and she was obliged to respondto several recalls. the audience, and her response with the single word, 

“ives 2” pipe ed so gs it Seon aoa 8 pena 

und of applause; then she said, in her inimitable man- 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 3 ner: “See What one word conveys? I have often wondered 

ee why it is politicians talk so long and say So little,” and 

Percy Grainger, Pianist with this a movement of the hands and arms conveyed the 

An unusually large and representative audience at- length of the politician’s speech that meant more, it 


tended the piano recital of Percy Grainger in Aeolian seemed, than what the artist said. : : 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Tolenty Pi The popular A eh Mme. Guilbert was suffering somewhat with 


casks ; large audience was enthusiastic. The only 
pianist-composer was accorded a warm reception upon : : : 
entering the stage. From the beginning until the end wonder is that every recital is not crowded by every 


of se Viegas me Goamene = his Bag oo ad seal peg es peg pig ee RB hy msm 
bound, is artistic, highly finished and inspire ay- : , : 3 
ing conquered his hearers, whose sincere applause follow- one who desires to study the art of acting would take ad 


Sas (ance Seer demonstrated the great esteem in which vantage of the recitals of this great artist. 
e 1s held. —_— 

The program contained works of old and modern’ ‘ . : - Y oe 
composers. His playing of the opening number, cha- New York Symphony—Mischa Levitzki, Soloist 
conne, Bach-Busoni, disclosed extraordinary musician- If memory serves right the Schumann concerto was the 
ship and thorough understanding of the inner meaning work which Mischa Levitzki played some two years ago on 
of Bach. This was followed by”Cyril Scott’s colossal the occasion of his first appearance in New York with 
piano sonata, op. 66, for which the concert giver has a orchestra, and he repeated this tremendous masterpiece of 
marked predilection, and which he played with emotion piano literature with the New York we haag= | Orchestra 
and virtuosity. Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” “Reflets on Sundayiafternoon, January 4, at Aeolian Ha 1. The work 
dans Eau,” and “Jardins sous la Pluie” next ap- is one to which the adjective great can be applied with 
peared on the list. His presentation of this group was every right, and the-young pianist is also rapidly winning 
refreshing, inasmuch as every detail of these mystic the right to the same adjective. There is a straightforward 
numbers was brought out clearly, making a tone pic- uality, a seriousness, and an avoidance of all claptrap 

about his playing, that is all too rare among the younger - 


ture of entrancing beauty. Alexander L. Steinert’s pre- a 
lude and R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba” dance (both per- pianists today, When Levitzki plays Schumann one feels 


formed for the first time in New York), as well as that it is Schumann and not Levitzki. His technic is 
plier March” (American folk tune), arranged by merely an end to the achievement of his musical purpose. 
Howard Brockway, comprised group four. Of the two His interpretations are sound, musicianly and of absorb- 
novelties, the “Juba” dance made the best impression, ing interest. All this he proved in the concerto. The final 
it being redemanded. Three compositions by Percy movement was an especially fine bit of playing, and the 
Grainger—*“Molly on the Shore,” “Lullaby” and “Coun- audience awarded the pianist with tremendous applause. 
try Gardens”—constituted the closing group. Mr. .| The only orchestral number of the concert was -the- 
Grainger’s works, always of a stirring and happy na- Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” symphony much of which Mr. 
ture, were received with tumultuous applause. This Damrosch played unusually loud and unusually. fast. 
group, placed at the end of the program, was a fitting 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra— 
Rosita Renard, Soloist 


The prominent number of this concert was the Tschai- 
kowsky symphony after Byron’s “Manfred,” op. 58, which 
was given an excellent reading by Josef Stransky and 
his men, The work is of interest in many respects and 
seemed to find a warm place in the appreciation of the 
large audience. Fibich’s overture to the Merry Play, “A 
Night at Karluv-Tyn,” heard for the first time in this 
country, supplied a rollicking and thoroughly welcomed 
touch to the program. 

Rosita Renard, a young South American pianist, who is 








Mr. -Levitzki contributed the same concerto at the New ~”” 
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York Symphony’s Young People’s Concert given on Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 3, at Carnegie Hall. 


Dittler Sonata Recital 

Herbert and Mary Dittler gave a violin and piano re- 
cital in the Princess Theater on Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 4, presenting a program which contained the following 
three sonatas: Bach’s E minor, John Ireland’s A minor, 
and Dohnanyi’s C sharp minor, op 21. These two artists 
made an exceptionally fine impression, playing with pro- 
nounced sympathy, expression, emotion, rhythmic preci- 
sion, and above all with musicianship. 

In the opening number it was at once apparent that the 
work of the Dittler’s is of a high order and that their 
advent in this particular field will be hailed with delight 
by chamber music patrons. John Ireland’s sonata (played 
for the first time in New York) was well received. It is 
written in three movements, the first being a spirited 
allegro, big, rugged and majestic; the lento is lyric in 
character, opening with an introduction, followed by a 
beautiful and fascinating theme which recurs from time 
to time, and the last movement is based upon a boisterous 
theme. This sonata is one of the most important works 
written by John Ireland, and gives every promise of be- 
coming popular among chamber music players and patrons. 
Dohnanyi’s sonata closed the program, which like the pre- 
ceding two was played beautifully and_ effectively. 
Throughout the entire recital the two artists revealed an 
unusual abandon, dash and broad sweep, conquering the 
large and representative audience. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5 
Josef Shlisky, Tenor 


Josef Shlisky, a young tenor with unusual possibilities, 
gave a song recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
January 4, when he presented a varied program of tradi- 
tional Jewish songs, some Spanish selections, airs from 
Handel, and an aria from “La Bohéme,” etc. The singer 
already has won a reputation for himself in Canada as a 
cantor. At his New York recital his enunciation was 
clear, and he displayed a strong voice of beautiful quality 
and wide range. There was genuine musical feeling in 
each of his selections. Purcell’s “I Attempt from Love's 
Sickness to Fly,” and Handel’s “Sound an Alarm” were 
especially well given. 


Hambourg Trio 

The Hambourg Trio, a new organization of chamber 
music players consisting of Jan Hambourg, violin; Boris 
Hambourg, cello, and Alberto Garcia Guerrero, piano, 
gave a concert in Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, 
January 5. The concert opened with the trio, op. 30, by 
Josef Yongen (played for the first time in New York). 
This composition is one possessing several effective themes 
although not always of an original order, Sylvio Lazarri’s 
majestic sonata for violin and piano, op. 24, followed, 
played by Jan Hambourg and Guerrero. The concert 
closed with Beethoven’s fascinating trio in D major, op. 70. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6 


Philadelphia Orchestra—Alfred Cortot, Soloist 


Carnegie Hall was packed to the doors with a vocifer 
ously enthusiastic audience for the vitally interesting con 
cert given by Leopold Stokowski and his orchestral co 
horts from Philadelphia. The conductor and players were 
in their finest fettle and the result was a performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony which has not been sur- 
passed here for piquancy, emotional grip, or detail of per- 
fection technically and tonally. The slow movement was 
orchestral song of purest beauty, as delivered by the visi- 
tors. In the “Bartered Bride” overture the virtuosity of 
the Philadelphians sparkled and glittered with especial 
brilliancy. 

In Rachmaninoft’s D minor concerto, pianist Cortot found 
a medium much to his liking and put into his delivery 
convincing earnestness and fervor. The hearers were car- 
ried away with the reading and rewarded Cortot with 
unusually warm applause. Rachmaniniff, seated in the 
third row, also received an ovation. 


Ellen Rumsey, Mezzo-Soprano 


Ellen Rumsey, a young mezzo-soprano, made her New 
York debut in a song recital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, January 6, giving pleasure to a large and fash- 
ionable audience. The young lady possesses a voice of 
rich quality, a charming personality, and presents her 
songs intelligently. Her program contained Italian, French 
and English songs. She was ably accompanied by Harry 
Spier. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Block’s Sonata Recital 

The first of a series of two sonata recitals being given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch took place on Wednes 
day evening, January 7, in the Sixty-third Street Music 
Hall and was attended by a host of admirers of the artist 
couple. Mr. and Mrs. Bloch have often been heard in 
recital in New York, where they enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation. Their work is of an idealistic nature, and appeals 
to serious musicians as well as amateurs. Sonata recitals 
are becoming more and more popular, and it. is to artists 
like Mr. and Mrs. Bloch that this esthetic development 
must be accredited. The program contained sonata in 
B flat major (Mozart), Magnard’s sonata in G major, op. 
13 (played for the first time in New York), and sonata in 
D minor, op. 108, by Brahms. 

In the opening number, Mozart's sonata, the Blochs en- 
deared themselves to the critical audience by adhering 
strictly to the prescribed simplicity of this beautiful work. 
The Magnard sonata made a favorable appeal, principally 
owing to the warmth and fire employed by the recitalists. 
The work is in three parts, the first movement being par- 
ticularly effective and written in the form of a fantasy. 
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Brahms’ majestic sonata, which closed the program, was 
played in an inspired manner. Shortly after beginning the 
last movement of this sonata, the breaking of a string 
caused a slight delay, but after readjustment the concert 
came to a brilliant close. 

Among the many prominent artists and musicians pres- 
ent, mention must be made of Prof. Leopold Auer, Toscha 
Seidel, etc. 


Maurice Dumesnil, Pianist 


Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, opened his second 
tour in America with a recital at Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 7, in which he played the Haydn 
andante with variations in F minor, the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata,” short works by Debussy, Albeniz and Vuillemin, 
two Liszt studies, and four Chopin numbers. Mr. Dumes- 
nil is a decidedly better pianist than he was when here 
two years ago. e appears entirely to have overcome the 
habit of too much pounding which marred his work then; 
not that he lacks force, but today it is under a temperate 
control. There is sound—not noise. In the modern works 
he discovers and employs appropriate keyboard colors. 
This ability to create atmosphere was especially noticeable 
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in the “El Albaicin” (Albeniz). Like most French pianists 
of standing he is a master of style. So thorough is his 
knowledge of it that he occasionally allows his layout of 
a work, in its rounded perfection, to become a little too 
matter of fact. The Beethoven “Appassionata” was an 
excellent bit of work throughout. Vuillemin’s “Carillons 
Dans la Baie” was an experiment in bell effects on the 
piano, carried further than the hundred such experiments 
which have preceded it, and it was performed with strik 
ing feeling for color effects by Mr. Dumesnil. The Liszt 
“Campanella” had no technical difficulties for him, and 
he showed decided sympathy for the Chopin, in the polo 
naise, summoning a decided showing of virtuosity. All in 
all he is a most welcome pianist. The large audience was 
generous in its applause. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY. 8 


Augusta Cottlow, Pianist 


Augusta Cottlow, an American whose name has been as 
sociated with a high standard of pianistic attainments for 
many years (having been before the public since child 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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R. GEORGE COPELAND is a remarkable 
pianist; remarkable in many ways. Hearing 

him, one forgets the limitations of the piano, its 
evil influence, its irritating aggressiveness and arro- 
gance. The piano, rightly played is a peculiarly in- 
tricate instrument. When played by Mr. Copeland, 
it makes an individual appeal, so that the hearer is 
conscious of thisintimacy. Mr. Copeland is justly 
famous as an interpreter of Debussy. No other 
pianist appearing in American concert halls is so 
successful in conveying the poetic spirit, the 
dreaminess of thought and suggestion, the mirage, 
the “atmosphere” of this impressionist. But Mr. 
Copeland is by no means a specialist; it is in his 
power to invoke the feeling and moods of the eighteenth 
century. He is the confidant of Couperin; Scarlatti has 
taught him the secret of Italian brilliance; Bach has put 
into his hands the music written by him for the clavi- 
chord; Mozart’s classic purity and tender grace find in 
him simple and full expression. Nor is the later romanti- 


cism foreign to this pianist. A sonato by Beethoven 


played by him is no longer formal and academic. The 
introspection and brooding of Schumann, his peculiar 
melancholy, his soaring aspiration, his shy confession, 
are revealed to the hearer as if he were alone with the 
composer. Nor with Mr. Copeland is there merely the 
“heroic” Chopin so loudly vaunted by pianists of 
formidable force and iron fingers. Few pianists have 


Mr. Cope 


shown in his interpretation of Spanish dances. 


land’s beautiful touch; few his irresistible rhythm, as 


It might be said of 


him, as Swinburne said of Coleridge, that he is lovely and incom- 


parable. 


PHILIP HALE, Boston, 1917, 


Mr. Copeland Uses the Chickering Piano 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall . ‘ 


NEW YORK 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. [If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau's an- 


swer..] 
Is He a Tenor? 


“I have been studying with a récognized authority for the past 
six months, Before going to him I was pronounced a baritone 
However, he immediately changed me to a tenor. This teacher 
has left and now I find difficulty in finding a teacher, as all 
seem to Want to change my voice again. Do you think it 
would be possible to continue without a teacher?” 

It would be difficult to study without a teacher, for. you would 
have no one to point out the faults you were acquiring Many 
teachers have a pupil who takes daily lessons, so that there will 
be nothing to unlearn. If you have confidence in the teachers in 
your city, Why not study with one of them? If you have only been 
a tenor fot six months and a baritone for years previously, why 
not go back to your original voice? It is a serious question if 
you are being made to sing out of your range and thus weaken 
your real volee. Better try ane of your local teachers; you w Il do 
less harm than by trying to study alone. 

There was a well known teacher in Paris of whom it was said 
that she made all voices high, rather metallic sopranos, no matter 
what the real voice was. Perhaps your teacher favored the tenor 
vo.ce 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

“Will you please give me William Shakespeare's address?” 

The last address that the Information Bureau had of William 
Shakespeare was Seattle, Wash. A letter addressed care o E. 
Behymer, 765 Temple Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., wilk un 
doubtedly teach him 

Annie May GArroore. 

“Can you give me any help in finding Annie May (or Mar 
jorie) Garfoote? Some years ago she wasn New York train 
img her. Voice for opera and oe concert work, Whenever 
you have any news of her please let me know, 

The Information ‘Bureau has no knowledge of Miss Garfoote. 
If any of the Mustcat Courter readers can give information of 
the lady, will they please notify us? 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


“T would like to know about and have all the literature, etc., 
on the American Composers’ Fund Committee ore of in the 
enclosed clipping. Can you give me the address, etc., of 
same?" 

A new tociety has been formed recently called tlie Society for 
Publication of American Music. The address is 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New. York City. By writing to that address you can ney 
obtain full particulars. The secretary is William Burnet Tuthill. 
This is probably the organization referred to in the clipping enclosed 
in your letter 
Tue Princess THEATER. 

“Will you kindly give me information about an auditorium 
where I can give a recital in New York City? Not too large a 
hall i¢ required.” 

You Will find the Princess Theater suitable for your purpose. 
Many aftists have given recitals and concerts there during the past 
two yeats, and there has been a large advance booking for this 
season. In addition to the “floor” seating capacity, there are six 
mezzanine loges, which are always occupied 


Dousie SINGING, 


“Can you suggest to me popular songs or ballads of a good 
sort which would go together for double singing? That is, 
dividing the chorus or assembly into two parts, letting half 
the Voices sing one song and half of them another song. I 
would like a list of such combinations to be used by a men’s 
singing class and for use in community singing.” 

The only combination known to the Information Bureau is “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” and “The Long, Long Trail.” These 
two songs have been used on various occas.ons with more or less 
succeé, There has been no list of other combinations received, and 
the e&périment is not often attempted. Your only plan would be 
to try over songs until you found those that would blend well. 


Try also “Suwanee River" and the Dvorak “Humoresque” together, 


if you ean find words for the latter 
Frranccon Davies. 


“Ia David Ffrangeon Davies still living, and if so, teaching?” 
Ffrangeon Davies died in London, April 5, 1918. 


LeciITIMATE AGENTs. 


“Can you furnish me any names of legitimate agents who do 
bookings for young artists just entering into active concert 
Work, who have not as yet made a big name for themselves?” 
You will find the names of the leading New York musical man 

agers in the columns of the Musicat Counter, any one of whom 
arranges concert tours or engagements for artists, young or old 
The managers are always looking for young. musicians of promise 
and you can safely place yourself in the hands of any of the well 
known agencies. If you write to the managers, send copies of 
any press notices you may have, also tell what your speciality is. 


Woutp Practice Wit VIOLINIST. 


“I would like any information that you can give me regard 
ing some place where I can practice with a v.olinist or some 
other musician, I am a young pianist possessing fine technic, 
willing to start now as accompanist and become acquainted 
with some one for practice, either for pleasure or for busi 
ness engagements. I will very much appreciate any informa. 
tion regarding this matter.” 

There are two clubs in New York City where you might be able 
to make the acquaintance of a violinist or other musician—the 
Three Arts Club, 340 West Eighty-fifth street, and the Studio Club, 
3s East Sixty-second street. Charlotte Babcock, Carnegie Hall, 
might be able to assist you in making business arrangements. 


AGents ror Movie Houses, 

“Will you please ask your Information Bureau if they can 
send me a list of agencies in New York City who place singers 
in movie hauses, or some of the circuits outside of New York, 
and for work in oratorio?” 

You of course know the names of the leading managers in New 
York from reading the columns of the Musica Courier, any of 
whom would arrange for oratorio work. For movie work you might 
consult Donnelly's Classified Telephone Directory, as there is a 
long list of them. You will find Entertainers on page 386; Mov- 
ing Pictures, page 684; Musical and Lecture Agencies, page 703. 


Cities AND HALLs, 


“I am going to start a concert tour with a Spanish pianist. 
Could you tell me the city or town in which music is well 
appreciated near New York City, like Philadelphia, etc.? Could 
ou let me hnow at the same time the name of the theater or 

1 proper for the recital? I rather prefer a town to a big 
city. 

You would probably find that nearly any of the large towns 
within an hour or two of New York City, either in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania or Connecticut would suit your purpose. But woul 
you not have a better chance of success if you consulted with a 
manager who could lay out a tour for you to a better advantage 
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than you can for yourself. It is late in the season to find open 
dates in desirable towns or halls. We have a list of halls in 
Chicago and New York, but not in any other city. A manager 
would know where to place you satisfactorily. 


About Helen Teschner-Tas’ “Strad” 


Although Robert Browning has said the “perfect strains 
may float ‘neath master hands from instruments defaced,” 
the world at large holds to the theory that the better the 
tool, the better the master’s work. In this respect, Helen 
Teschner-Tas, who is returning to the concert stage on 
January 22 at Aeolian Hall, is to be congratulated, as she 
is the fortunate possessor of one of the few Strads not 
locked up in the glass cases of the museums or reposing 
in the private collections of princes and magnates. She 





HELEN TESCHNER-TAS, 
Who will give her Aeolian Hall recital on January 22. 


came by this instrument under interesting circumstances. 
For years Miss Teschner had longed to possess a genuine 
Strad about whose identity there could not be the shadow 
of a doubt, but she also knew that such instruments are be- 
coming rarer and rarer, and when found have about the 
same monetary value as old masters or historic jewels.» But a 
day came when it became known that a Strad was for sale, 
and at once the parents of Miss Teschner opened negotia- 
tions with the dealer. At this point a powerful competi- 
tor entered upon the scene, being no other than Prince 
Frederick William, a cousin of the former German Em- 
peror, known as an ardent amateur violinist and great 
patron of music. His castle in Silesia was the scene of 
many notable musical gatherings, and particular attention 
was given to the music of Bach. Not pessessing a Strad, 
the prince wished to exchange an instrument from his 
own collection for the famous violin in question and great 
pressure was brought to bear upon the dealer. 

But American persistency won the day, and the instru- 
ment passed into the possession of the talented young vio- 
linist, who will have a splendid opportunity of revealing 
its rare beauty of tone when she plays the big Bach cha- 
conne for violin alone at her recital this month. , 


Result of Newark Piano Contest 


The piano contest for young artists of New York and 
New Jersey instituted by J. A. Fuerstman, the Newark 
manager, resulted in the selection of Winifred Cornish, 
and Mr. Fuerstman will give Mrs. Cornish a public recital 
in Newark later in the season. The award was the result 
of four elimination trials. In the first, judged by H. O. 
Osgood, associate editor of the Musica Courter, and 
William B. Murray, of the Brooklyn Eagle, a selection of 
eight out of a field of nearly thirty-five contestants was 
made. The eight were reduced to four by Rudolph Ganz, 
who left Mrs. Cornish, Miss Jamison, Miss Friedman and 
Cosme McMoon to be judged by Rachmaninoff. The latter 
heard all four contestants twice, and then decided in favor 
of Mrs. Cornish. , 


Aurore La Croix Plays for Music School 


On Sunday afternoon, January 4, the students of the 
Union Neighborhood Music School, 241 East ro4th 
street, this city, were treated to a piano recital by 
Aurore La Croix. Her program included the Brahms 
sonata, No. 5; a group of Chopin preludes, and the 
Schumann “Carnival.” The hall, which seats about 300, 
was filled and the audience was most enthusiastic. The 
school, which was started six yearg ago, has an enroll- 
ment of 165 and a faculty of twenty-three. 


Votichenkos Give New Year’s Reception 

Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko gave a New Year's re- 
ception in their studio in the Hotel des Artistes, in honor 
of Countess Festetics. The musical entertainment was 
given by Baroness De Markoff, who recently gave her first 
New York piano recital at Aeolian Hall, an by Vera Smir- 
nova, who sang a number of Russian gypsy songs. Among 
the prominent guests were Police Commissioner Richard 
Enright, Mrs. Eni ht, S. Montague Roosevelt, Andres 
De Segurola, Anna Fitziu and Katherine Lee. 





Boshko Sisters to Give Benefit Concert 


Victoria Boshko, pianist, and Natalie Boshko, violinist, 
will appear at a special concert at the Hotel Des Artistes 
(1 West Sixty-seventh street, New York) on Saturday 
evening, January 17, under the auspices of the society, 
General Oboroucheff, and for the benefit of the Russian 
artists and writers suffering in Switzerland. 
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CARPENTER’S FIRST SYMPHONY 
FINALLY PRODUCED HERE 





(Continued from page 5.) 
cussion instruments ,including glockenspiel and the ham- 
mered cymbal movement—after which a short coda with 
solo for the English horn ends the movement. 
MASTERLY INSTRUMENTATION, 

Mr. Carpenter is a master of instrumentation, Every 
theme is appropriately clad and, in the involved .counter- 
point which is frequent throughout the work, the voices 
are so skilfully distributed that there is clarity instead of 
the turgid effects of a Brahms. In the last movement 
there is a passage of great beauty in which the solo violin, 
celesta and tambourine stand out as solo instruments over 
a soft accompaniment of strings. Throughout, Mr. Car- 
penter shows a fondness for every variety of percussion 
instrument and clever choice in their employment. In the 
trio of the scherzo “the modern art of instrumentation is 
enriched by a new effect, a pizzicato tremolo in the strings, 
accompanying a violin solo,” said Mr. Damrosch’s pro- 
gram, which had evidently forgotten the employment of 
a pizzicato tremolo in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade,” 
although Mr. Carpenter’s use of it is different in that the 
various instruments play one after the other in the ac- 
companiment instead of together, as in the Russian work. 

Without doubt the Carpenter composition is the most 
important American product that has been heard in New 
York for a long time. It stands comparison with the syin- 
phonic work being produced anywhere in the world at the 
present day; and, as a first work, it gives great promise 
for the coming of something of great value from the same 
source later on. The audience liked it very much indeed, 
applauding heartily after the movements and calling Mr. 
Damrosch back time after time at the end until he spoke 
for a moment, expressing the composer’s regret at his in- 
ability to come on from Chicago for the performance. 


MotseiwitscH PLAys TCHEREPNINE CONCERTO, 

The other interesting feature of the concert was the 
performance of the Tcherepnine concerto for piano, in 
one movement, C sharp minor, op. 30. Like the product 
of so many of the modern Russians it is interesting, al- 
though it gives little promise of gaining a permanent place 
in the repertory. Its one movement separates itself on 
hearing readily enough into the conventional three, the 
most hearable of which is the andante in the middle, 
founded upon a song-like theme of beauty and certain dis- 
tinction. The final section is interrupted by a cadenza of 
extraordinary length, which is, indeed, the core of the 
whole work, all the themes being recapitulated and de- 
veloped at length, and after this comes a stormy and 
abrupt close. Moiseiwitsch did full justice to the part for 
solo instrument—the cadenza amounts almost to a recital 
in itself. His tone was brilliant and wooing by turns and 
there was a splendid feeling for rhythms and accents. The 
orchestral part is very difficult, full of rhythmic turns and 
twists and it was badly played, the orchestra needing at 
least two more rehearsals on it. The audience was wildly 
enthusiastic over the playing of Moiseiwitsch, recalling 
him repeatedly. 

ORCHESTRAL NUMBERS. 

The other orchestral numbers began with the familiar 
overture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.’ What peculiar 
turn of pedantry caused it to be programmed as “Overture 
to a Comedy”—which it is not—with no mention of the 
title? At the end there were the preludes to the third act 
and first act of “The Mastersingers,” the former losing its 
dignity through too fast a tempo but the latter receiving 
a magnificent performance, As the gentleman who sat 
behind the Musicat Courter writer during the afternoon, 
supplying liberal comment on the novelties to his com- 
panion, remarked when Mr. Damrosch laid down his 
baton: “Well, there’s nothing to say about that music !’’ 

(Additional concert reports on page 32.) 


Chicago Opera’s First New York Week 


The repertory for the first week of the New York sea- 
son of the Chicago Opera Association, beginning at the 
Lexington Theater on Monday evening, January 26, is as 
follows: 

Monday, “Norma,” Raisa, Dolci, ‘Sharlow, Lazzari, 
Marinuzzi. 

Tuesday, “Pelleas and Melisande,” Garden, Maguenat, 
Dufranne, Charlier. 

Wednesday matinee, “Mme. Chrysantheme,” Miura, Fon- 
taine, Claessens, Dufranne, Hasselmans. 

Wednesday night, “Spanish Hour,” Gall, Maguenat, 
Cotreuil, Defrere, Warnery, Hasselmans; with “Pagliacci,” 
Ruffo, Sharlow, Lamont, Marinuzzi. 

Thursday, “Love of Three Kings,” Garden, Johnson, 
Galeffi, Lazzari, Marinuzzi. 

Friday, “Rip Van Winkle,” Baklanoff, Herbert, Dufranne, 
Smallens. 

Saturday matinee, “The Masked Ball,” Raisa, Bonci, Ga- 
lef, Macbeth, Marinuzzi. 

Saturday night, “Madam Butterfly,” Miura, Lamont, 
Pavloska, Baklanoff, Marinuzzi. 


Concert Dates for Martinelli 


Giovanni Martinelli, in addition to his duties at the 
Metropolitan Vs ney House, appeared in Washington for 
the Chamber Music Society on January 4; at.the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, January 16, and for the Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, January 18. 





Rider-Kelsey Reappears January 27 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey, the well known soprano, who has 
not been heard in concert here recently, will appear at 
Aeolian -Hall on the afternoon of January 27. Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey promises a program of unusual interest. 





Prokofieff Heard in Third Chicago Recital 

Serge Prokofieff recently gave his third Chicago recital 
of the season and demonstrated that he has attracted a 
real following in that city, 
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hood), and who has toured the country in concert, gave 
a thoroughly interesting recital at Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, January 8. Contrary to the usual New York 
custom no passes were issued, and those who attended 
came because they appreciated the artist’s ability. The 
earnest attention and spontaneous applause on the part 
of the audience was evidence of the enjoyment which Miss 
Cottlow’s splendid playing afforded. Her art is of the 
well developed order; it is sincere and marked with an un- 
derstanding which enables her to express real interpreta- 
tive values. 

The program began with the Beethoven sonata in A 
major, op. 101, and then there were three etudes and a 
fantasia, op. 49. of Chopin, followed by an encore. The 
Schumann “Carnaval,” op. 9, came next, calling for an- 
other encore, and the final group contained a noteworthy 
manuscript composition entitled “Dirge,” by S. Walter 
Krebs, and Liapounoff’s Russian dance, “Lesghinka,” op. 
11, after which several additional numbers were given in 
response to the hearty applause. The warmth of tone 
noticeable in Miss Cottlow’s rendition of the Chopin and 
Schumann numbers made them especially delightful, and 
the “Minute” waltz of the former, given as one of the 
final encores was an especially artistic bit of playing. There 
was a commendable breadth of style in the “Dirge” and 
keen rhythmic feeling in the Russian dance. 

Besides the very evident approval shown Miss Cottlow, 
she was also the recipient of some beautiful floral offer- 
ings. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall on Thursday evening, January 8, was not ma- 
terially different from the other concerts of that splendid 
organization which have been heard here this winter. The 
men played splendidly and Mr. Monteux conducted as well 
as his decidedly limited abilities allow. Mr. Monteux 1s 
anything but a strict taskmaster. This shows in a lack of 
precision, especially in attack, which never existed in the 
playing of the Boston Symphony Orchestra until Mr. 
Monteux’s predecessor, Mr. Rabaud, took charge of it; 
and he lacks force. The symphony was the Brahms first, 
the performance of which was decidedly mediocre from 
the musical standpoint, although the orchestra and _ its 
soloists—especially Mr. Fradkin—found no difficulties to 
cope with. There was liberal applause only after the an- 
dante, although why Mr. Monteux asked his men to stand 
with him to acknowledge the applause after the playing of 
a movement so devoid of any demand for orchestral vir- 
tuosity is hard to understand. The purity, simplicity, clar- 
ity and musical fertility of Gluck came like a ray of sun- 
shine after the turgidity of shortbreathed Brahms, and the 
overture to “Iphigenie en Aulide” was exquisitely played. 
There have been many better performances of the “Parsi- 
fal” prelude in New York—the unevenness of the wood 
winds was particularly noticeable in this—but the music 
is so glorious in itself and the tone quality of the Boston 
Orchestra’s playing so exquisite that it was very good to 
hear. The tinsel brilliancy of Liszt’s super-salon music in 
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the “Mephisto Waltz” gave the whole orchestra an op- 
portunity to show off, which was not neglected. 


Ethel Frank, Soprano 


When Ethel Frank does things, she apparently believes 
in doing them well... Aided by a most interesting program 
which included several unusual numbers and reinforced 
by the assistance of members of.the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Georges Longy conducting, in one group, Miss 
Frank made her appearance at Aeolian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, January 8, before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. She is the possessor of a voice of great natural lov- 
liness, clear and more or less flexible, and she has intelli- 
gence and charm in the matter of interpretation. This 
was, perhaps, shown to marked advantage in such numbers 
as the Rimsky-Korsakoff “Chanson Hébraique,” which was 
rendered unaccompanied, and in the difficult air from Han- 
del’s “Julius Czsar.” 

So far as success was concerned Miss Frank’s appear- 
ance was all of that, but the high light of the afternoon 
came in the third group in which the singer had the 
assistance of the members of the Boston Symphony. Her 


selections included: “Romances sans Paroles,” Defosse, 


arranged for flute, clarinet, bassoon and string quartet; 
“La Nuit dans L’Izba,” Erlanger, with flute, clarinet, bas- 
soon, two violins, one viola, four cellos and tom tom; “La 
Mort des Amants,” Rhene-Baton, with piano and cello 
obligato, and “Carnival,” Erlanger, which had to be re- 
peated. Other songs by Scarlatti, Woodlett, Delage, Bru- 
neau, Widor, Graeff, Cooke, Rhene-Baton, Turina and 
Moussorgsky were on the program. Mary Shaw Swain 
was a most admirable accompanist. 


Plaza Coterie 


Mme, Bell-Ranske gave a dramatic recitation of Ibsen's 
“The Master Builder” as the first number of the Plaza 
Forum Coterie affair of January 8 in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Plaza. She recites it as if it were spontaneous 
speech, the characters “clearly drawn, everything lucid and 
natural; It is indeed remarkable to witness the fluent 
English speech of this European noblewoman! Her many 
gifts were further exemplified in the production of Maeter- 
linck’s “The Seven Princesses,” given under her direction, 
in which the voice of the unseen sailors (her voice) was 
heard, and all the furnishings of the stage were made by 
her. In this play David Davis was the Old King, Clarice 
McCauley the Old Queen, and Herman Cheshire the 
Prince, all played remarkably well. Rosauriel students 
represented the seven sleeping princesses, and Rose Nibur 
the Messenger. The mystic atmosphere of the castle steps 
and the pale blue light were all emphasized through Bell- 
Ranske’s own stage setting. A large and almost breathless 
audience heard the work (now some thirty years old), and 
gazed on the sleeping beautiful young women, in Grecian 
garb, who afterward stood in classic pose. 

The Forum Coteries gave a reception to Mary Tudor 
Garland at the Bell-Ranske residence on January 5, when 
that distinguished lady was the center of an admiring 
throng. The Scottish Chief of Clan Fergus was also a 
prominent guest. Moél Lavis, Bel-Ranske’s piano prodigy, 
played several pieces, and the Holland Trio was also heard 
at this social gathering. 
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Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Columbus, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Des Moines, Ia., December 24, 1919.—Des Moines 
has been fortunate in having many artist recitals this season. 
Among them was a piano recital by Jeannette Durno, on 
Sunday, December 14, at the Ogden Studio. Miss 
Durno has unquestioned natural ability which is coupled 
with earnest work, the result being a musician of splendid 
attainments. She was received with marked enthusiasm. 

The orchestra at the Princess Theater, under the direc- 
tion of J. M. Power, is giving much pleasure to music 
lovers. The musical numbers offered at the Saturday 
evening, December 13, performance included “Chant Sans 
Paroles,” Tschaikowsky; “Serenade,” Moszkowski; “Rosa- 
munde” overture, Schubert; berceuse from “Jocelyn,” 
Godard; “The Rosary,” Nevin, and “Gondoliera,” Mosz- 
kowski. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, which was to have given a pro- 
gram on December 10 at the ballroom of Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, was forced to postpone this engagement because 
of the scarcity of coal. 

Lee Paterson gave a musical treat to as many as could 
be accommodated in George F, Ogden’s studio on Sunday 
afternoon, December 21. Mr. Paterson talked informally 
on interesting phases of different composition preceding 
his rendition of them. His program contained Bach’s 
chromatic fantasy and fugue, two Liszt transcriptions, 
“The Maiden’s Prayer,’ Chopin; “The Linden Tree,” 
Schubert; “Valses Nobles et Sentimentales,” Ravel; a 
prelude of his own composition; “Soiree dans Grenade,” 
Debussy, and a Saint-Saéns toccata. 

Flint, Mich., December 29, 1919.—The Community 
Music Association of this city has accomplished fine 
things and intends doing even more in the future, as is 
made evident by the announcement that it has secured 
the services of Lieut. Oscar H. Hawley, late band 
leader of the Seventy-seventh Field Artillery, as con- 
ductor of the band and orchestra maintained by the 
association. This Community Music Association, un- 
der the direction of George Oscar Bowen, chief execu- 
tive, has a constructive program of music for and by 
the people that will eventually place Flint in the fore- 
front of musical cities of the United States. The pres- 
ent band of forty pieces will be augmented :to fifty or 
more in the near future, and will give weekly concerts 
in the parks during the summer and monthly concerts 
in the Masonic Temple during the winter. The orches- 
tra will also give monthly concerts in the winter and 
will be used in connection with oratorio productions 
and spring festivals. With the community chorus and 


this orchestra, Mr. Bowen gave two performances of 
“The Messiah” on the Sunday preceding and following 
Christmas, and they were as splendid performances as 
one could wish to hear. All in all the outlook for good 
music and plenty of it in Flint leads one to the con- 
clusion that here, at least, the real spirit of community 
music has taken a deep and lasting hold on the people. 
Mr. Bowen is to be congratulated on the results of his 
two years’ intensive effort here. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., December 29, 1919—On De- 
cember 18 a concert of old Christmas music was given 
by a chorus of teachers from the public schools here. 
The concert was much enjoyed by the large audience 
in attendance. John W. Beattie, who directed, is a 
magnetic teacher and inspires his singers to do their 
best. The chorus did fine ensemble work, showing 


.careful training. Each number on the program was 


well selected and artistically rendered. 

Montpelier, Vt., January 3, 1920.—Magdeleine Brard, 
the French pianist, appeared at the City Auditorium New 
Year’s night in a joint recital with Marian Keeler, young 
coloratura soprano, being presented by Florence Wood 
Russell, of Burlington, who is Miss Keeler’s teacher. The 
young artists were enthusiastically received with much 
applause. At the end Miss Keeler added two. extra songs 
and Miss Brard played three encores, 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra is to appear at the 
City Auditorium on Monday, February 9, under the man- 
agement of J. B. Eames, of the Park Theater, the concert 


having been arranged through A. W. Dow, of Burlington. 


Indiana, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
New Bedford, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 
Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Providence, R. I.—(See letter on another page.) 
Rutland, Vt., December 23, 1919.—A capacity audi- 
ence enjoyed the recital given in November by Hans 
Kronold, cellist; Ethel Newcombe, pianist, and Gloria 
Perles, soprano, ainder the auspices of the Weman’s Club, 
the concert takifig place at the Playhouse. Chace Chal- 
mers Thomson,.organist and director of the choir of the 
Congregational @hurch here, formerly of New York, acted 
as accompanist for Mr. Kronold*and Miss Perles and was 


warmly received. 
Under the direction of Grace Chalmers Thomson, Olive 


Kline, soprano, and Ernesto Berimen, pianist, are to ap- . 


pear in a joint recital at the Congregational Church on 
January 9.. The proceeds are to be used for the organ 
fund. F . 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) ————— 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
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Music Week Plans Far Advanced 


The preparations and preliminary work for New York's 
monster Music Week, which starts on Sunday, February 
I, are continuing with the same high rate of speed, com- 
bined with the ever-increasing measure of effectiveness, 
that marked this effort almost from the beginning. 

On Tuesday evening, January 6, the Music Week com- 
mittee held a meeting at the offices of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music. All the work that had 
been completed up to date and the plans which have .not 
yet fully materialized were thoroughly reviewed by the 
committee, and the most interesting features of the con- 
ference were the reports of C. M. Tremaine, who stated 
that promises of co-operation had been received from 
churches, colleges, mercantile and industrial plants, musi- 
cal organizations of all sorts and women's clubs; Hugo 





DR. WILLIAM ©. CARL, 
Chairman of the Organists’ Committee, who has requested 
that all organ programs be sent to him at 17 Hast Eleventh 
street, before January 22. (See article on page 36.) 


Riesenfeld, who promised the co-operation of the music 
picture industry and told how it could be arranged for; 
and Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, representing the Music League 
of the People’s Institute, which is to take an active part. 

Charles D. Isaacson stated that he believed it would be 
a good idea to give concerts in Bellevue Hospital, at Ran- 
dall’s Island and other places. Joseph Priauix and Mr. 
Isaacson were asked to act as a committee to see the vari- 
ous theatrical managers, and it was suggested that short 
musical numbers precede the regular dramatic programs. 

Mr. Tremaine suggested that the book stores be asked 
to display their music books during Music Week, Oscar 
Saenger suggested that prizes be given for the best popu- 
lar songs published in the papers during Music Week, 
under the auspices of the committee, who could act as 
judges, and following this Mr. Saenger, Mr. Bodanzky, 
Mr. Stransky, Mr. Riesenfeld, Victor Herbert, and Mr. 
Neuer were appointed a committee to get in touch with 
the proper authorities. 

Those present were Berthold Neuer, C. M. Tremaine, 
E. Paul Hamilton, J. M. Priaulx, the Rev. Dr, Charles H. 
Parkhurst, Mr. Aldrich, representing O. C. Stone, Charles 
D. Isaacson, Mrs. Arthur M. Reis, Oscar Saenger, Marius 
McGuffey, Hugo Riesenfeld, Charles H. Green, Alexander 
Russell and Mr. Sweat. 


Opera Club to Donate Music Week Performance 

The outstanding feature of the Januarys7 (French 
music) program of the National Opera Club, Katharine 
Evans Von Klenner, founder and president, held at the 





»Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; was the announcement that the 


organization will donate to New York City (admission on 
application) an afternoon of grand opera for the Music 
Week which is to be held in February, the performance 
to be given at the Manhattan Opera House, which has not 
had grand opera within its walls since Hammerstein's 
time. The date is Friday, February 6, and the work to be 
given will be duly announced. Romualdo Sapio and Carl 
Fique will conduct, leading American singers will be 
heard, the National Opera Club chorus also aiding 
Following routine matters, the election of delegates to 
women’s club meetings, etc, Ethel Graham-Lynde gave 
her highly interesting operalog, “Thais,” Betah Reeder il- 
lustrating finely at the piano. Illustrating the famous 
“Meditation” Jean Nestorescu, Rumanian violinist (who 
played at United States Army Camps in France and else- 
where), played this violin solo with beautiful expression, 
later performing short pieces by Thibaud and Wieniawski 
with such effect that he had to play an encore, Clotilde 


Maygret, a brilliant dramatic soprano, sang an aria from 
“La Juive,” songs by Debussy and Massenet, and Georges’ 
“Hymn to the Sun,” in a manner showing true operatic 


style. Agatha Barescu, also of Rumanian origin, a first- 
class tragedy actress, recited in French from De Legouve’s 
“Medee” and other works. 

The sixth annual grand opera and ball! will take place 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, January 22, when acts from 
“Lucia,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Aida” will be per- 
formed, Mmes. Sapio, De Pasquali and the National Opera 
Club chorus singing, with Mildred Holland acting as stage 
director. 


Levitzki’s Recital Program of Interest 
Mischa Levitzki gives his second recital of the season 
at Carriegie Hail on Tuesday evening, January 20. As 
usual his program will be an interesting one. 
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Jane Cowl Claims Music Is 
Greatest Help to Dramatic Action 


By GRETCHEN DICK 


the 


Musical Courier Co 








HARM, that fascinating quality of character, that 
inherent mysticism of a Barrie play, and that at- 


elusiveness of a Maude Adams delinea 
*Smilin’ 


mosphern 

n, is what Jane Cowl brings to 
Miss Cowl 
has struck a new not 
tion in her new play “Smilin’ 
don Martin She bases her significant success on the 
same name by Arthur A. Penn, which ‘5 
dramatist to write one of the most charming 
the stage has presented in many 


Through.” 
who has the 
in the conception of dramatic ac 
Through” by Allen Lang 


ong of the 
pired the 
ind appealing of comedies 
years 

“Mr. Penn's simple, homely, yet haunting little melody 

ives to the characters of Moonyeen and Kathleen (both 
parts being played by Miss Cowl) an inspiration which 

sensed so profoundly without its help,” 
in her dressing room at the Broadhurst 
Theater, as she was preparing for the matinee perform 
ancesone day last week, “You really would have been 
urprised and touched,” she went on sympathetically, “if 
you could have attended some of the rehearsals—the very 
early ones. We were hardly more than reading our lines, 
in order to know where and how often the song was in 
terpolated, and yet, old stagers as were all the members 
of the cast,-our eyes would fill with tears whenever the 
lyric gwas read or the melody played. So inspiring was 
the song in its appealing simplicity and so vitalizing in its 
tenderness, that it gave the play life immediately. Some 
how it did not seem possible that it could ever have been 
a cold manuscript—mere ink and paper. 

“I have always loved music passionately,” went on Miss 
Cowl, with, the forcefulness that makes all of her inter 
pretatigns so realistic, “but I loved it only as music, as an 
opera,an orchestra, a song. Until now I did not fully 
and appreciate its influence on the simpler phases 

and its significant relation to the com 
ft plays an inseparable accompaniment to 
weight, reality. 


1 would not have 


aid Miss Cowl, 


realize 
of every-day life 
nonest details 

our play, 


it gives it color, 




























Jane Cowl and Henry Stephenson 
in the Selwyn Production 
“Smilin’ Through” 

Vooyeen, (At 


Cowl and Henry Stephenson, 


(Above) Jane Cowl as 


right) Jane 











soul and tenderness of a poet, 





T is claimed that Arthur A. Penn’s “Smilin’ Through” 
inspired Allen Langdon Martin, the dramatist, to 
write the play of the same name which opened re- 

cently in New York. At the first performance Miss 
Cowl received, among other telegrams, one from Rei- 
nald Werrenrath, who has sung the song on most of 
his programs this season, and who has also made a 
record of it, which read as follows: “I hope ‘Smilin’ 
Through’ will be as good to you as it was to me.”— 
Editor's Note. 





“I! knew a number of prominent actors and actresses 
in the motion picture world, who enacted their most tell- 
ing scenes to musical accompaniments, because it helped 
make the scenes forceful and realistic. Now that I have 
had the experience, I am beginning to realize what a po 
tent factor music is in relation to dramatic action. If it 
is an inspiration for the screen version, you can realize 
what it means where there is the help of the spoken 
word, It certainly made the rehearsals a joy, for myself 
quite the loveliest I have ever experienced, 

“In eulogizing Mr. Penn's song,” said Miss Cowl, “I 
do not pretend to say that it has the inherent value of a 
great epic song, and I am certain that Mr. Penn would 
not have me claim anything so pretentious. However, 
hoth the lyric, which is also written by the composer, and 
the music have a distinct and sincere message, and, there- 
fore, must have a decided effect on the evolution of 
modern popular song literature. It has an ideal and a 
purpose, and because of its simplicity and directness, is 
in contrast to the cheap, sentimental, popular song—the 
popular musical vernacular of the hour. 

“I do not wish to compare it with the great composi- 
tions of the old masters, but it is a beautiful and charm- 
ing song, whose wee small voice, so to speak, is heard 
far and above the din and clatter of the number- 
less unworthy compositions we hear constantly, 
and it should be recognized for its excellence. 
Some one once said something to the effect that 
when all the world was screaming, a whisper 
could always be heard, and that is the way I 
feel about ‘Smilin’ Through’ and the message it 
conveys.” Miss Cowl knows whereof she speaks, 
being an excellent musician herself, 

“Dozens of songs are sent to me in the course 
of a season,” she continued, coming back to the 
subject of the modern composer and the devel- 
opment of song literature. “They are the type 
that make money, perhaps, but they have little 
musical worth. The modern song composer, as 
a rule, does not seem to know the difference be- 
tween sentiment and sentimentality, between the 
truly great climax and the cheap but effective 
high C. They would do well to emulate Mr. 
Penn and the charming setting of his lyric, in- 
stead of producing obvious harmonizations and 
noisy accompaniments which invariably spoil 
what might otherwise be a lovely melody. 

“‘Smilin’ Through’ has a convincing melody, 
harmonized in a single straightforward way, not 
unlike many of the old English folk songs. Un- 
doubtedly the spirit of old England was the sub- 
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conscious inspiration of the composer, as I understand he 
is an Englishman. 

“There is no doubt that besides being the foundation 
of the play, the song is its inspiration, its raison d'etre, 
its psychology. It supplies the mysticism which would 
be utterly sabing without it, for in these days when stage 
managers no longer pretend to introduce the pale gray 
shades of our ancestors with curiously healthy voices, 
a la Hamlet in Shakespeare, we need something to create 
the aura of the supernatural, something to represent the 
beautiful power and intangible influence we choose to 
give the memory of our dear ones who have passed be- 
yond. Nothing quite supplies the desired effect sympa- 
thetically but music, or perhaps poetry, and in ‘Smilin’ 
Through’ we have both. 

“The story told by the lyric paints a very realistic pic- 
ture, and supplies the tender, reminiscent side to the old 
hardened character of the uncle, John Carteret (the most 
important role next to Miss Cowl’s), acted so well by 
my colleague, Henry Stephenson. The memory of his 
sweetheart’s ‘two eyes so true’ which ‘come smilin’ 
through’ all the long years is the religion, the very exist- 
ence of the old man, and it is this memory constantly 
suggested by the beautiful character of his niece Kath 
leen (Miss Cowl’s role) that develops a narrow, preju- 
diced soul into something tender, loving and beautiful. 
In other words, the spirit of the poem is the moral of 
the play. 

“You see,” said the lovely lady, by this time trans- 
formed in make-up and spirit from Jane Cowl of every- 
day into Kathleen Dungannan of Dunstable, who “smiles 
through” eight performances a week to the delight of 
hundreds of admiring theatergoers. “I love the play and 
the song, because they have charm, that simple little at- 
tribute so lovely and yet so difficult to acquire. They 
have charm as we understand it, and also as our fore- 
fathers knew it years ago when the accepted sense of the 
word meant an incantation or verses sung with magical 
results. I really feel that our play has magical results,” 
she said winsomely. “In imagination it would quite sat- 
isfy the soul of a Peter Pan. If you don’t believe it,” 
whispered Kathleen over her shoulder as she disappeared 
through the wings into Dunstable, “come and see for 
yourself.” 


ORGANISTS, ATTENTION! 

Music Week will be celebrated in New York, Febfuary 
1 to 7, and all of the organists of the city, including the 
Borough of Brooklyn, as well as the suburban towns sur- 
rounding, will be invited to participate. The plan is that 
in each church on Sunday, February 1, a musical service 
will be given and, if possible, a cantata or an oratorio 
produced. The clergy have been invited to speak on the 
subject of music on that day, so that each congregation will 
have the opportunity of hearing a special program and 
participate in the event 

In addition to this each organist will be invited to give 
an organ recital during the course of the week, either in 
the afternoon or evening. The programs, as far as pos- 
sible, will be published and should be sent to Dr. William 
C. Carl, 17 East Eleventh street, chairman of the organists’ 
committee. 

The idea of Music Week is that all may have their atten- 
tion called in such a way that more thought will be given 
to music in the future. In addition to the churches, also 
schools, stores and factories, women’s clubs, musical so- 
cieties, musicians, theaters, moving picture houses, public 
institutions, libraries, music dealers and manufacturers, 
composers, newspapers and many other organizations and 
individuals will co-operate in this impressive demonstra- 
tion. Nothing of this kind has ever been given before in 
New York City, and it is proposed that the entire week 
shall be turned over to music. In order to facilitate the 
work it is hoped that each organist will be able to send 
in his program at the earliest moment before January 22. 

Schipa- Metropolitan Rumor Denied 

Tita Schipa, the young lyric tenor of #he Chicago Opera 
Association, is in New York for a few days this week, 
making some new records for the Pathe firm. Having no 
performances to sing in Chicago this week, he came bv 
permission of the management, but his absence from Chi- 
cago led to the rumor that he was contemplating making 
such a change as Crimi*made two seasons ago, when he 
left the Chicago Association in mid-season to come to the 
Metropolitan. A MusicaL Courter representative inter- 
viewed Giulio Gatti-Casazza in regard to the rumor and 
he denied that the Metropolitan Opera had the slightest 
interest in Mr. Schipa. “A good artist,” said the Metro- 
politan manager, “but what could I do with him? I have 
Hackett. No, I have never thought of engaging Schipa 
and have no intention of doing so.” 

Schipa himself was also seen and he, too, denied that 
there was any truth in the rumor, “The Metropolitan has 
never been in question for me,” said he. “I am very 
pleased with my success in Chicago and expect to return 
there next season, if the negotiations which are now in 
progress turn out to the mutual satisfaction of the man- 
agement and myself, as I anticipate. I leave for Chicago 
today (Thursday) to finish my season there and shall then 
return here to sing with the company during its New York 
season at the Lexington. After that I am engaged for 
Madrid and Seville in Spain and shall take a rést in Italy 
during the summer. At this moment I am not actually 
signed up for 1920-21, but I have every expectation of re- 
turning to Chicago.” 


Smith Succeeds the Late H. W. Parker 
Professor David Stanley Smith, for several years past 
a member of the faculty of the music school of Yale Uni- 
versity, has been chosen to succeed the late Horatio W. 
Parker as dean of the school. Professor Smith is a com- 
poser,.the best known of his works being his overture, 
“Prince Hal.” 


Jacques-Dalcroze Not Coming to America 
The New York School of Dalcroze Eurythmics an- 
nounces that the American tour of Jaques-Dalcroze, prom- 
ised for February, has been cancelled. Certain difficulties 
arose which made it impossible to arrange the trip for this 
year. 
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ST. LOUIS AUDIENCES ENJOY 
ZACH’S SYMPHONIC PROGRAMS 





Steindel, Solo Cellist, Acclaimed by Large Following— 
Galagher Welcomed at Orchestral Appearance— 
Isolde Menges Plays at “Pop”—Henry Had- 
ley’s “Silhouettes” Please—Ruemmeli Heard 
in All-Chopin Program—Pageant Choral 
Society Sings “The Messiah”— 

Morning Choral Gives Im- 
pressive Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., January 2, 1919—Max Steindel, solo 
cellist with the orchestra, was soloist at the regular con- 
certs on Friday and Saturday, December 19 and 20. Mr. 
Steindel is one of the best known and best liked of St. 
Louis musicians, and despite the close proximity to Christ- 
mas, most of his large following turned out to hear him. 

It is a matter of more or less regret that Mr. Steindel 
chose the Victor Herbert second concerto when there are 
so many other things that are far more grateful to the 
cellist and, needless to say, to the audience. However, 
all things considered, Max Steindel got out of this work 
all and perhaps a bit more than many artists would 
have succeeded in obtaining. Like everything from the 
pen of Victor Herbert, it is tuneful, but it is a matter of 
general feeling that a symphony offering should be more 
than tuneful. Mr. Steindel’s technic was more than equal 
to all the demands, and he played with interesting aban- 
don throughout. Upon repeated recalls, he responded 
with Popper’s “Dance of the Elves,” which is admirable 
for the purpose and pleased the house tremendously. 

The symphony was by the Swedish Hugo Alfven. It is 
cleverly orchestrated and, were it not for this fact, would 
in several places show a lack of the best thematic ma- 
terial. The third number of the program was the Lalo 
ballet, “Namouna,” for which the Symphony will not be 
overwhelmed with requests for immediate rehearing. 


GALAGHER WELCOMED AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST. 


When Charles Galagher’s big, gorgeous voice was heard 
here last spring with the Scotti Opera Company in 
“L’Oracolo” and again in the spring with the Municipal 
Opera, all those who heard him were keen for the oppor- 
tunity to hear him with the Symphony. His appearance 
at the regular concerts on Friday and Saturday, December 
26 and 27, justified to the fullest every expectation that 
had been placed in him. His choice of aria was from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and it is only just to say that it 
eclipsed every hearing from a dramatic as well as a purely 
technical standpoint. Two classics—‘Hear Me, Ye Winds 
and Waves,!” Handel, and “The Two Grenadiers,” Schu- 
mann—comprised his second offering, and they served 
admirably to clinch his hold on his audience, There is 
small doubt that Charles Galagher won a definite place in 
the hearts of the Symphony goers as one of the most 
popular soloists in several seasons. He was in splendid 
voice and gladly responded to the undeniable call for an 
encore. His return will be warmly welcomed. 

Mr. Zach opened the concert with the Beethoven over- 
ture to “Egmont,” followed by the Mendelssohn symphony 
in A major, the “Italian.” The high light of the orches- 
tra’s program was the Tschaikowsky overture to “Romeo 
and Juliet,” which was remarkably well given and met 
with spontaneous applause. The concert closed with a 
suite by Albeniz, “Catalonia,” heard for the first time on 
this occasion. It is very vividly Spanish but lacks much 
of the originality of some of the others of the school of 
Spanish composers who are giving such lovely things of 
their native land. 

Isope MeNGEs Devicuts “Pop” AUDIENCE. 


Isolde Menges, much heralded English violinist, was 
soloist at the “Pop” on Sunday afternoon, December 23, 
playing the first, fourth and fifth movements of Lalo’s 
Spanish symphony. Miss Menges is thoroughly interest- 
ing in all that she does and her tone was very satisfying 
indeed—big and broad, with a great deal of resonance. 
Her shading and phrasing were in accord with the tradi- 
tions of her selection, but had, too, a decided bit of origi- 
nality. ; : 

The remainder of the program consisted of a suite by 
Lind, which was given a first hearing at this concert. It 
proved popular and will, no doubt, soon have a place 
again at these concerts. The “Marche Militaire of Schu- 
bert, the prelude to “Lohengrin” and the Sibelius “Fin- 
landia” completed the afternoon. 

Henry HaApvey’s “StrHouETTES” PLEASE. 


There was no soloist at the “Pop” concert of Sunday 
afternoon, December 28, but the program was so well 
chosen that the lack was entirely negligible—in fact, it 
may have been more or less of a pleasure for many of the 
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regular “Pop” goers, who obviously find the occasional 
orchestral concert much of a joy. 

The note of novelty was introduced in the Hadley “Sil- 
houettes,” half a dozen sketches of various lands. They 
are sharply marked in characteristic outline and on the 
whole form a very good orchestral number. The balance 
of the program was made up of the following numbers, 
which are all sure-fire hits with the “Pop” audience: The 
“Wedding March” from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Mendelssohn; the overture to “Mignon,” Thomas; the 
prelude to Act 3, “Lohengrin,” Wagner; the adagio pa- 
thetique, Godard; the “Meditation” from “Thais,” Masse- 
net, to which Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster, contributed 
a very excellent obligato, and the “American Fanta$y.” 
Herbert. 

RUEMMELI PLAys SPLENDIDLY IN ALL-CHorIN ProGRAM. 

It is believed that on the occasion of Miss Ruemmeli’s 
Chopin recital at the Sheldon Memorial revently, the 
twenty-four preludes were given in entirety for the first 
time in the history of musical St. Louis. Marie Ruemmeli 
opened her program with these numbers and they were 
much more than well received, for, without exception, 
they were very beautifully done. 

The auditorium was crowded and found each succeeding 
number of the complete Chopin program something to be 
warmly appreciated and applauded. In addition to the 
preludes, there were waltzes, a ballade, a fantasia, and 
the group so well associated with the name of Liszt. 

The piano recitals of Marie Ruemmeli have come to be 
among the things to which the music lovers of the city 
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look forward with keen anticipation. There are few com- 
posers who satisfy one for an entire evening, and of these 
Chopin undoubtedly heads the short list. Miss Ruemmeli's 
was a happy choice therefore, and showed better than any 
of her previous recitals the depth of her interpretative 
ability. 

Miss Ruemmeli was so strongly advised by the Federal 
authorities to abandon her coneert tour to Mexico for the 
month of January, because of the extremely strained diplo 
matic relations existent between the United States an 
Mexico, that she has cancelled her many engagements 
there for the present. If conditions become more settled, 
she will go later this season or very early in the fall. En 
gagements in Chicago, Milwaukee, Warrenton, Mo., and 
another in St. Louis in February will be carried out as 
originally planned, 

PAGEANT CHorAL Society Presents “THe MESSIAH,” 

One of the few efforts for pure and absolute Christmas 
music was made by the Pageant Choral Society, under the 
direction of Frederick Fischer, at the Odeon on Monday 
evening, when he presented “The Messiah,” Handel, with 
his chorus of approximately 200 mixed voices and a quat 
tet consisting of Herbert Gould, bass; Ernest Davis, tenor: 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and Olga Hambeuchen, 
contralto. Miss Hambeuchen is too well known to St 
Louisans to require further comment except to add that 
she is star pupil of Ethan Allen Taussig, with whom 
she has studied for a number of years. ‘Miss Hambeuchen 
was in excellent voice and contributed a very large share 
to the unqualified success of the oratorio as a whole. The 




















THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
President 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


November 7 December 5 aed 9 February 6 
November ar December 19 anuary 23 February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 
ANNA CASE JOSE MARDONES 














E MA 
EMMY DESTINN LDE MENGES 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
CHA ELMAN RTHUK RUBINSTEIN 

ANNA FITZIU HELEN LEY 

LITA GALLE-CURCI JAMES NLE 

Y GARDEN TOSCHA SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILO SCH LIONEL STOR 
LOUIS GRAVEU: JACQUES THIBAUD 
FRIEDA HEMPEL NA VAN GORDON 


WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 
war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 











THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE 
EY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


_R.E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 grguery jo 

December 12 January 16 ‘ebruary 13 


February a; 
March 12 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 


FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
SAECO CARDe ee zON LUCILE ORRELL 


Rak AR? Heitks CATERON 
N 

GERALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUFFO —— 

ANNA FITZIU ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA RENARD 

MARY G 

LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 

RUDOLPH GANZ 

CAROLINA LAZZARI 

JOHN McCORMACK MARY WA 
WINSTON WILKINSON 


Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, plus 
10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 


10% war tax. 
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12 Times-Star Building : 
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“The greatest of the younger generation of violinists.” 
New York Sun 


“Genius of the Violin” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street - New York, N. Y. 
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remainder of the quartet were new to St. Louis and 
proved to be uniformly capable. 

Quite an inspiring climax was reached when Mr. Fischer 
asked the audience to join in the “Hallelujah” chorus. It 
was an unexpected touch and doubtless the oy 
thus achieved was responsible for the unusually good ef- 
fect obtained. As is customary at the Pageant Choral 
concerts, the Symphony Orchestra contributed a splendid 
background 

Morninc CuoraL Gives Impressive CONCERT. 

in the richly blending atmosphere of St. John’s Meth- 
odist Church, the Morning Choral Club gave its regular 
Christmas concert to an audience which was large and 
which immediately fell under the spirit of Christmas 
music so beautifully presented. All the contributing in- 
fluences were there, the candle bearers in shepherds’ 
gowns, and the remainder of the chorus members in white 
surplices, the flickering tapers—all of it helped to make 
the deep tones of the organ, the violin solo by Esmeraldo 
Berry Mayes, and the various chorus numbers ee 
tably impressive . B. F. 


Cecil Arden Captivates Summit Audience 

Summit, N. J., December 19, 1919.—Cecil Arden, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard 
here recently in a very successful concert at the Lincoln 
School. In speaking of the event, the critic of the Ledger 
of that city wrote, in part: 

“It is always a pleasure to hear a charming voice such 
as Miss Arden possesses, but the charm is greatly en- 
hanced B n one feels that back of the voice there is a 
pleasing personality, Miss Arden has a wealth of deep, 
rich contralto voice, a skill in using it, and a feeling 
in voicing sentiment and emotion that was altogether de- 
lightful to her audience. Reflecting on this evening of 
music, we cannot conclude this comment without express- 
ing the hope that Miss Arden may again be heard in Sum- 
mit, for she won many friends here on this her first ap- 
pearance,’ 

Miss Arden had the valuable assistance of Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at the piano during her four groups of well 
chosen SOT: Ll. M 


Clarence Cameron White Corrects 
Columbus Ave Boston, Mass., January 6, 1920 
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tr tice 08 pane twelve of the January 1 issue of the Musicat 
‘ kirk, an account of Fritz Kreisler’s playing Maud an 
srrangemeut of “Ne ybody Knows de Trouble I've Seen,” and 
sO Cents 


By WILLIAM H. PONTIUS. High, Low, Medium Keys 
Published by THEODORE PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An exquisite new song with haunting melody and qualities of popular 
appeal, Charming ree simple accompaniment 
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would be glad if you would correct this mistake. The arrangement 
used by r. Kreisler is my own, from my “Bandanna Sketches,” 
published by the Carl Fischer Co. I will greatly appreciate this 
kindness on your part. Sincerely 

Crarence Cameron WHITE. 


Francesca Zarad Is Busy 

Francesca Zarad, soprano, is making her first tour of the 
Far West and Pacific Coast States. She has recently filled 
engagements at the University of Montana, Missoula; 
State College of Montana at Bozeman; Montana State 
Normal School, Dillon; at Great Falls and Helena, Mont.; 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash., and a return en- 
gagement at the same school, three weeks after her first 
appearance; concert at Pendleton, Ore.; at Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash.; State College, Corvallis, Ore.; 
State Normal College, Monmouth Ore.; concerts at Rose- 
burg, Albany, Medford, Klamath Falls, Ore.; at College of 
the Holy Name, Woodlands, and is booked for concerts 
at Notre Dame College, San Jose; at the College of the 
Pacific, San Jose, with ten other concerts in the State of 
California to follow. Concerts will also be given by Mme. 
Zarad in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Additional Winifred Byrd Bookings 


Recent bookings for Winifred Byrd include an Aeolian 
Hall recital on February 10 (Tuesday afternoon) ; soloist 
with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Sunday after- 
noon, February 15, and soloist with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Utica, N. Y., March 2. 

Miss Byrd has also been engaged for Scranton, Pa., 
February 22, and Tulsa, Okla., April 5. 


Moncrieff to Sing at Fifth Avenue Church 


Alice Moncrieff has just been engaged as contralto solo- 
ist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, 
of which Lynnwood Farnam is the organist and Louise 
Hubbard and Fred Patton are other soloists.” Miss Mon- 
crieff formerly sang at the Congregational Church in Mont- 
clair, N. J. The contralto will appear with the Newark 
Symphony Orchestra concert on January 19. 


Artists for Scott Recital Announced 
Among the artists who will present John Prindle Scott's 
compositions at his recital at the Hotel Plaza, New York; 
on January 27, are Emma Gilbert, contralto; Mrs. Kirk 
Ridef and Clare Conway, pianists, and Thomas McGrana- 
han, tenor. - 


Ferguson Sings at New Year’s Eve Concert 


After the performance of “The Wayfarer” at Madison 
Square Garden in New York on New Y ear’ s Eve, the pub- 
lic was admitted into the huge hall to “see the New Year 
in.” The music for the occasion was furnished by one 
of the members of the cast, Bernard Ferguson, baritone, 
who was the only soloist. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Beddoe, Mabel: 
Passaic, N. J., January 16. 
Birmingham, Pa, February 14. 
Tulsa, Okla., February 17. 
Muskogee, Okla.; February 18, 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb: bruary 22. 
Paducah, Ky., February 23. 
Chicago, IIl., February 25. 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 29. 
Berkshire String Quartet: 
Washington, D. C., January 16. 
New Haven, Conn., January 21. 
Breeskin, Elias: 
New "Haven, Conn., January 20. 
Claussen, Julia: 
St. Louis, Mo., ay 23-24. 
Denver, Colo., January 27. 
Portland, Ore, February 3. 
Washington, D. C., February 15. 
Hand, John: 
Aberdeen, Wash., January 15. 
Chehalis, Wash., January 16. 
Tacoma, Wash., January 20. 
Portland, Ore., ‘January 22. 
Astoria, Ore., January 23. 
Lodi, Cal., January 26. 
Hughes, Edwin: 
rederick, Md., January 19. 
Laurenti, Marie: 
Boston, Mass., January 19. 
Letz Quartet: 
Washington, D. C., January 25. 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 8 
New Haven, Conn., February 11. 
Pittsfield, Mass., February 19. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 28. 
Levitzki, Mischa: 
Chicago, Ill., January 15, 22. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 23. 
Oberlin, Ohio, January 29. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 30-31. 
Indianapolis, Ind, February 1. 
Nashville, Tenn., February 3. 
New Orleans, La., February 9. 
Denton, Tex., February 12. 
Louisville, Ky., February 15. 
Youngstown, Ohio, February 20. 
Washington, D, C.,. February 22. 
Meldrum, John: 
Buffalo, N. Y., February 28. 
Morenzo, Paul: 
Passaic, N. J., January 17. 
Roberts, Emma: 
Reading, Pa., January 26. 
Wilmington, Del., January 29. 
Carbondale, Pa., January 30. 
Rose, Maximilian: 
Passaic, N. J., January 17. 
Montreal, Can., January 18. 
Russian Symphony Orchestra: 
Augusta, Ga., Tenures 15. 
Atlanta, Ga., January 16. 
Charlotte, N. C., January 17. 
Danville, Va., January 19. 
Greensboro, N. C., January 20. 
Lynchburg, Va., January 21. 
Washington, D. C., January 22. 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 24. 
Reading, Pa., January 26. 
Chambersburg, Pa., January 27. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Reading, Pa., January 26. 
Toronto, Can., January 209. 
Greenville, S. C., February 4. 
Tollefsen Trio: 
Galesburg, Ill, January 15. 
Pontiac, Ill. January 16. 
Benton Harbor, Mich., January 19. 
Chicago, Ill, January 20. 
Northfield, Minn., January 21. 
Keokuk, Ia., January 23. 
Nashville, Tenn., January 26-27 
Shelbyville, Ky., "January 28. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, January 30. 
Bay City, Mich., February 2. 
Williams, Peroux: 
Boston, Mass., January 21. 

















GALLI-CURCI SceFRANno 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flatist 


Monagenent: CRA. feet FP. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


Steinway 


1 Fifth Avenue, New York City : Piano 
Sih on Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


Famous 
Baritone 





Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., of Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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January 15, 1920 
CHICAGO OPERA 


(Continued from page 23.) 
of Ravel’s “L’Heure Espagnole” but to greet, after an ab- 
sence of six years, one of the most popular baritones that 
have ever graced the operatic stage—Titta Ruffo, who 
made his re-entree as Tonio in “Pagliacci.” 
“L’Heure EspaGNnote.” 

It is said that this farce by Ravel to a libretto by Frank 
Nohain, met with considerable success when presented in 
Covent Garden, London, last season. If such should be a 
fact the Londoners, many of whom now understand 
French, are not as easily shocked as was heretofore be- 
lieved, for in all probability there was never an opera as 
immoral as “L’Heure Espagnole.” Decency was thrown 
by the librettist to the winds and those who are familiar 
with the French language were astonished to say the least 
at the audacity of the librettist. The plot concentrates 
around clocks, which serve as refuges for the lovers of 
Concepcion, young wife of an old watchmaker, who profits 
by her husband’s absence to employ busily an hour, and, 
as the story takes place in the Basque country, thus the 
name “The Spanish Hour.” The plot is funny only to 
those who do not understand the text; to the others, it 
seems a display of indecency. Maurice Ravel, remembered 
for his “Jeux d’Eau,” “Miroirs,” and several symphonic 
numbers, has written music as funny as the plot. His 
“L’Heure Espagnole” is only a parody on German and 
Italian music, as many pages have the flavor of the master 
of Bayreuth, others are distinctly Strauss and many 
are taken bodily from Puccini and old Italian masses; 
especially amusing the finale, a sort of coloratura stunt, 
sung by the quartet. That Ravel is a musical wit goes 
without saying, after hearing his opus, which unfortunately 
will be a whip in the hands of detractors of French music 
and will not add materially to the reputation of Ravel as 
a serious composer, but will show him as one whose desire 
seems to be to laugh at the expense of the public and, may 
be, at his own. 

“L’Heure Espagnole” was superbly presented. The artists 
had been well drilled, many rehearsals being given, and 
thus their work was highly satisfactory. Yvonne Gall, 
beautiful to look upon as an alluring and vivacious Con- 
ception, sang the part remarkably well, though really there 
is hardly anything for any of the principals to sing. The 
action is too rapid for any song, so it was as an actress 
that the work of Mlle. Gall has to be discussed, and in that 
respect she was perfect, leaving no illusions as to her in- 
tention from the public. 

Alfred Maguenat, as the muleteer, was excellent, and 
he, too, made his part so comprehensible as to cause much 
hilarity among his auditors, and those who understood the 
text were convulsed, as Maguenat’s diction is so perfect 
every word was understood. Edouard Cotreuil was as 
effective, as the old banker; Edmond Warnery was de- 
lightful as the poet Gonzalve. As Torquemada, the clock- 
making husband, Desire Defrere was as comical as his 
colleagues. Louis Hasselmans conducted the rollicking 
music well and gave adequate support to the singers. It 
may be said right here that probably “L’Heure Espagnole” 
will never have another hearing in Chicago, but perhaps at 
ime Lexington in New York it may fare better than it did 

ere, 





“PAGLIACCI.” 

Titta Ruffo’s appearance on the stage was greeted by 
noisy acclaims of “Bravo,” stamping of feet and thunder- 
ous plaudits, which delayed the singing of the “Prologue” 
for several minutes. It is doubtful if any artist has ever 
had a greater demonstration given him at the Auditorium. 
As to the singing of this famous number, it was as mar- 
velous as of yore. Part of the “Prologue” had to be re- 
peated by general demand and was received on second 
hearing with as great an outburst of plaudits as when first 
heard. Later in the opera Ruffo was not as effective, this 
no doubt due to nervousness, well comprehensible after 
such a heart-breaking reception, which would have moved 
the most idolized politician. Yet his work, all told, was 
of -the highest order, and good, bad or indifferent, Ruffo 
has a gift—that of selling out any theater in which he ap- 
pears, so happy be the management who has him under 
contract, ; 

Myrna Sharlow, who has done especially good work 
this season, was, on a few days’ notice, entrusted with the 
difficult part of Nedda. She sang it gloriously and won 
a success all her own; especially well done was the “Bird 
Song,” in which her clear, resonant and well used voice 
was heard to best advantage. She shared with Ruffo and 
Marinuzzi first honors in the success of the night. She 
acted the role with intelligence, and with further perform- 
ance will portray it with more freedom and agility. It 
was unfortunate that Forrest Lamont, always reliable, was 
handicapped by a severe cold, as his Canio is usually a sub- 
ject of admiration. On this occasion, however, it was only 
mediocre, yet he should not be criticized under existing 
conditions. The balance of the cast was adequate, and 
Marinuzzi conducted. 

“MoNNA VANNA,” JANUARY 6. 

Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” had its first performance of 
the season with a cast practically similar in every respect 
to the one of last year, with Mary Garden in the title role; 
John O'Sullivan as Prinzivalle ; Georges Baklanoff as 
Guido; Gustav Huberdeau as Marco Colonna, and Con- 
stantin Nicolay. Mary Garden’s portrayal of the part was 
as ever, an object of admiration even though she did not 
dress her Monna as it should be dressed, as the librettist 
asked for Monna-to appear in the second act clad.only in 
a.cloak. Mary, always contrary, draped herself in a Greek 
costume, well befitting her slim figure, but inappropriate. 
She sang well, and was much feted at the hands of innu- 
merable friends. ; : ; 

O'Sullivan, in splendid fettle, juggled with great ease his 
top notes, and as his medium is as resonant as that of a 
baritone, his singing of the aria “Je la tiens cette main 
brought down the house. The tent scene was made a vital 
moment in the episode, this due to the gift of Garden as an 
actress and of O’Sullivan as a singer, 

Georges’ Baklanoff distinguished- himself once more as 
Guido, a role in which he has few equals. A sincere artist, 
he sang the difficult music given the role with telling effect, 
which he acted with great-dignity and made of it an object 
of sympathy. Constantin Nicolay made much of his role. 
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Gustav Huberdeau always is perfect as Marco, once more 
covered himself with glory. 

Under Marcel Charlier the orchestra gave splendid sup- 
port to the singers, thus making the performance of 
“Monna Vanna” one of the most enjoyable of the present 
season. 

“HERODIADE,” JANUARY 7. 

“Norma” was billed for a second time this season, but 
unfortunately could not be given due to the sudden indis- 
position of Rosa Raisa, who was to sing the title role 
again. “Herodiade,” which had been given the previous 
week, was substituted with a cast including Mme. D’Al- 
varez in the title role, Yvonne Gall as Salome and O’Sulli- 
van as Jean. Charlier conducted. 

“Rip VAN WINKLE,” JANUAry 8. 

A second performance of De Koven’s “Rip” brought out 
another large assemblage to the Auditorium, which showed 
manifestly its appreciation for the composer and his music, 
the interpreters, scenic artist and chorus, by applauding 
warmly their respective works. “Rip” is a delightful opera, 
well deserving of popularity. 

Boarp or Directors To MEer. 

A meeting of the board of directors will take place this 
coming week. Asa prognostician the writer takes a chance 
in stating that there will not be a general director, but that 
H. M,. Johnson with an assistant will direct the destinies 
of the Chicago Opera Association. Rene Devries. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte Plays Many 
Works and Wins High Praise 


The following works for organ and orchestra have been 
played by Wilhelm Middelschulte, as organ soloist with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra: 1, chaconne, D minor, 
Bach-Middelschulte; 2, allegro de concert, D major, Bo- 
rowski; 3, concerto, D minor, Guilmant; 4, concerto No. 
1, G minor, Handel; 5, concerto No. 4, F major, Handel; 
6, prelude and double fugue, C minor, Klose; 7, fantasie 
and fugue on the chorale, “Ad nos, ad salutarem undem,” 
Liszt-Kaun; 8, symphonic variations, Oldberg; 9, concerto, 
A minor, on a theme by Bach-Middelschulte; 10, 
Passacaglia in D minor, Middelschulte; 11, concerto in F 
major, Rheinberger ; 12, concerto in G minor, Rheinberger ; 
13, symphonia in C minor, Widor; 14, Salvumfas sacra 
populam, Widor. 

Numbers 1, 6, 7, 8, 10 and 14 were played for the first 
t:me in America. To numbers 3, 4, 5, 7, 11 and 12 Mr. 
Middelschulte wrote cadenzas of his own, and so com- 
pletely did he master all these works that he played them 
all from memory, which he does with all. his concert se- 
lections. 

Mr. Middelschulte played with great success in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, Germany and Switzer- 
land. He played at the Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fairs, and at the Dresden Art Exposition. In 1906 he was 
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WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE, 
Organist. 





invited by the trustees of the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh to be the musical director and organist of Carnegie 
Institute, but he decided to remain in Chicago. 

The following is what leading artists say about Mr. 
Middelschulte’s playing: 

A great musician and a fine organist.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, in 
Chicago Tribune. 


An eminent artist.—Felix Borowski, in Chicago Herald. 


What Theodore Thomas was in the orchestral field, Middelschulte 
is in the organ world.—Pittsburgh Times-Gazette. 


Your wonder-playing will not be forgotten.—Busoni, in a letter 
to Mr. Middelschulte. 


Music Wins New Status in Army 


Washington, D. C., January 9.—In accordance with a 
general order, dated September 15, 1919, and subsequent 
instructions, music, both instrumental and vocal, will be 
given specific attention by the Army, in order that it may 
contribute substantially to the enjoyment, contentment and 
efficiency of the soldier. Secretary of War Baker, in mak- 
ing the announcement, issued the following statement: 

For many years the military. value of bands has been under- 
stood and appreciated, but previous to the World War singing in 
the army was considered only as a form of entertainment and 
not as a means for developing military spirit. Now, by creating 
and maintaining good spirits, makin "i hter the burdens of the 
march, overcoming self-consciousness, developing initiative, increasing 
the power of the voice and proficiency in ging commands, the 
value of singing as a contributing factor to the fighting efficiency 
of the soldier is recognized. , 

The organization of orchestras and other instrumental musical 
organizations should be encouraged to the fullest extent by com- 
manding officers so that it may not be necessary to employ civilian 
musicians for dances, entertainments or the camp theaters, Informal 
or recreational singing should be encouraged at football, basket- 
ball, baseball, games, boxing contests, moving picture shows, service 
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FLORENCE EASTON, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Spring Came With 
You” on all her programy. The song was especially 
written for and dedicated to her. 
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club funct:ons and other special occasions. A thirty minute period 
twice each week for companies, battalions, regiments or separate 
units for singing may be oa of value. Such periods were effec 
tually included in the schedules of organization in training camps 
during the World War. 

The assignment by commanding officers of departments, posts, 
camps and stations of a music director (an officér or enlisted man) 
as assistant to the education and recreation officer will greatly aid 
the development of music for recreational purposes. The music 
director should be respansible for singing, both instructional and 
recreational, for the entire command, the training of song leaders 


for all units, for the organization of orchestras and instrumental 
musical organizations and for the preparation of musical programs 
for entertainments. The employment of civilians to carry out the 
educational and recreational program of the army, where officers 
or enlisted men with the necessary qualifications are not available, 
has been authorized. Funds are not now available for the employ 
ment of civilian music directors at all posts, ete., nor is this 
deemed advisable, as in nearly every command there will be found 
an officer or soldier who is now or can be easily developed into 


a satisfactory music director. 

It is believed by the War Department that each of the depart 
ments and regular army divisional camps should have an expert 
music director in order that its music program may be rapidly and 
substantially developed. Therefore, civilian music directors will be 
assigned by the War Department to departments and the seven 
regular army divisional camps. Their salaries and traveling expenses 
will be paid by the War Department, but their duties will be paid 
by their commanding officers. 


Prizes for Texas Composers 


For the stimulation and advancement of the art of 
musical composition and as an inspiration to Texas com- 
posers, the San Antonio Musical Club has inaugurated a 
competition open to residents of the State, with a sub- 
stantial list of cash prizes for the winners. One hundred 
dollars will be awarded for the best piano composition and 
the same amount will be given for the best vocal offering 
submitted. The second prize in each class will be $25, 
while Mrs. Beck, president of the club, offers the third 
prize of $10 in each class. 

All composers, whether professional or non-professional, 
whose place of residence is in Texas, or who have resided 
in the State for six months and intend to make it their 
home, are eligible for entrance in the contest. 


Paris Strikers Hoot Saint-Saéns 

On Sunday last the striking personnel from the Paris 
Opéra gave a benefit for itself at the General Labor Fed- 
eration’s hall, where Pierre Monteux used to conduct his 
concerts when he had his own orchestra in Paris. The 
“Faust” ballet was among the items on the program. It 
had been intended to include a part of “Samson and De- 
lilah,” but Saint-Saéns notified the committee that none 
of his works must be performed, and had his name hooted 
for his pains when the announcement was made. It is 
said that Italian operatic artists singing in Paris have 
volunteered their services for the strikers’ benefit per- 
formances, but that Diaghileff declined the services of his 
troupe, which is now dancing at the Opéra. 


Henrietta Wakefield with Flecks 


Fleck Brothers, managers, announce that Henrietta 
Wakefield, contralto, formerly with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will re-enter the concert and oratorio field, in 
which she was a shining light, under their management. 
Beautiful voice and handsome personality are united in 
Miss Wakefield, a combination which, with her experience 
and reliability, will make her prominent in the concert field. 











ANNA 
NORDENSTROM-LAW 


Pupil of Professor Oscar Lejd- 
strom of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Stockholm, and Doctor G. 
Bratt and Madame Cahier of the 
Royal Opera in Vienna, 
Has Opened a Vocal Studio at 


362 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone: 316 Academy Voice Trial and two lessons tree 
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MOISEIWITSCH WINS BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
AT HIS FIRST CHICAGO RECITAL 


Fine Impression Made When Heard With Chicago Symphony Greatly Strengthened—Galli-Curci Applies for 
Citizenship—Reuter Again Proves Artistry—Menges, Namara, Levitzki, and Sturkow-Ryder 
Delight Large Audiences—Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Ill, January 10, 1920.—For his first Chicago 
recital, Benno Moiseiwitsch had a large and interested au- 
dience at Orchestra Hall last Sunday afternoon, January 4. 
Following close upon his brilliant success as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Moiseiwitsch’s recital 
strengthened the excellent impression made when first 
heard here. On this occasion, however, the characteristics 
of his remarkable art were more fully revealed and he 


astonished all by his clear, fluent and flawless technic, 
purity and beauty of tone and distinguished, elegant style 
which he combines with rare intelligence and imagination, 


Thus, superb performances were given the Bach chro 
matic fantasie and fugue, the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
sonata, Schumann's Carnival Scenes, Chopin’s A flat bal- 
lade, & minor nocturne and G fiat waltz, and Brahms’ 
A major intermezzo and variations on a Paganini theme, 
which comprised his program, Encores were necessariy 
added at the conclusion to satisfy the exuberant listeners. 
He is a pianist whom it is a great pleasure to hear. May he 
visit the Windy City often, 
GaLii-Curct Appiies ror CITIZENSHIP, 

This week Amelita Galli-Curci applied to the United 
States District Court here for citizenship papers, thus ex- 
pressing her desire to become a citizen and affirming her 
numerous statements that she wishes to live in America. 

Rupoten Reuter Proves ARTIstRY. 

Before one of the largest audiences ever assembled for 
the Carl D, Kinsey Recital Series at the Ziegfeld Theater, 
Rudolph Reuter presented his annual Chicago recital. 
ach new opportunity to hear this gifted Chicago pianist 
which are all too few—affords his many admirers and fol- 
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lowers the pleasure of noticing Reuter’s progress, for he 
always has something new to offer. Not yet content with 
his fine art, he is a great and sincere student who plays 
the piano as though he loves to play it, and who makes it a 
joy to listentohim, His brilliant rendition of the Beethoven 
sonata No. 3, with which he opened, could not have been 
improved upon. Youthful spirit and vigor, sincerity and 
true feeling for that which is beautiful made his readings 
of a Chopin nocturne, three Brahms intermezzi, Charles 
T. Griffes’ lovely “Fountains of the Acqua Paola,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Idyl” and “Melody,” Marion Bauer’s “The 
Tide” and Reger’s D flat intermezzo charming and ex- 
quisite exhibitions of piano art. Reuter delivered himself 
of virile, stirring and masterly renditions of the Grieg 
scherzo-impromptu, a Liszt eclogue, three new Dohnany1 
pieces which proved worthy novelties, name_y, “The Boister- 
ous Party” and “To Ada,” both from “Winterseigen,” and a 
rhapsody, “Dies Irae.” Huge demonstrations followed the 
playing of each group and extra numbers were loudly 
called for and graciously granted. Judging from the ex- 
cellence of his work at this recital, Rudolph Reuter should 
be among the most popular young American pianists, 
Isotp—e Mences MAkKes LAst APPEARANCES, 

Isolde Menges, one of the most satisfying violinists 
heard during the present season, appeared at Kimball Hall 
last ‘Sunday afternoon, January 4, under the direction of 
F, Wight Neumann, for the last time this season. ‘ Her 
program was of great interest and beautifully rendered. 
She was ably assisted by Eileen Beattie, who played artis- 
tic accompaniments. 

Cart Beuter A VISITOR. 

Carl Beutel, director of the Conservatory of Music at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, was in Chicago last week 
to spend the holiday season. He spent Christmas week in 
Detroit and returned to his duties the end of the week. 


Centrat Concert CoMPANY Presents NAMARA AND 
LevitzkI. 

Two sterling artists collaborated in the fourth program 
of the Central Concert Company’s series at Medinah Tem- 
ple, Thursday evening, January 8, namely, Marguerite 
Namara and Mischa Levitzki, Levitzki delivered himself 
of the brilliant, amazing and masterful renditions which 
are his wont and had his listeners at his feet in admira- 
tion. A picture to behold, Miss Namara sang her way 
into the hearts of the audience through the charm of her 
lovely soprano voice and her admirable use of it. The 
“Deh Vieni” aria from “The Marriage of Figaro” was 
most effectively set forth and won hearty applause from a 
delighted audience. Isaac Van Grove’s exquisite accom- 
paniments added much to the enjoyment of the program. 


A Prano-OrGan RECITAL, 


In the double capacity of pianist and organist, Sara 
Sokolsky-Fried, of New York, appeared in recital at Kim- 
ball Hall Thursday evening, January 8, under F. Wight 
Neumann's direction. Her program, made up of piano 
and organ numbers, proved her a most versatile artist, as 
she plays both instruments equally well. A large audience 
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greeted her warmly and showed much interest thr wut 
the evening. Miss Fried offers an unusual recital and has 
much to recommend her as to ability and equipment. 


Mr. ann Mrs, Frepertck Hetzer 1n CHICAgo. 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, Ia., were 
in Chicago last week visiting friends, Mrs. Heizer going 
on to Philadelphia, to attend the National Music Teach- 
ers’ Association meeting, which she has since reported was 
the best in the history of the association. Mes. Heizer 
brought one of her very bright and best piano students, 
Helen Orr, to Chicago to study with William Middel- 
schulte and Adolf Weidig. Mrs, Heizer reports a very 
busy season for their school in Sioux City and is full of 
enthusiasm, 
AMERICAN CoNnseRvATORY NOTEs. 

Allen Spencer, pianist and member of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory, is to give a recital at Wesleyan 
University, Salina, -Kan., on January 27, and at Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan., on January 23. 

Adolf Weidig, associate director of the American Con- 
servatory, has just returned from a short visit in the East. 
He attended the annual meeting of the National Music 
Association, and also had the pleasure of hearing four of 
the leading orchestras in the East—the New pas ales 
Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, 

Two other members of Karleton Hackett’s class at the 
conservatory have recently received engagements: John 
Ham, tenor, soloist and choir director at the United Pres- 
byterian Church, Austin, and Gertrude Munger, contralto, 
will be soloist at the Warren Avenue Congregational 
Church on Sunday, January 18. 

Lulu K. Willhour, of the conservatory, has arranged for 
several of her expression pupils to give a recital on the 
evening of January 21 at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

Sturkow-Ryper Scores witn CH1icAco SYMPHONY. 
_The Chicago Orchestra Association has, since its incep- 
tion twenty-nine years ago, presented many artists who 
have made this city their permanent residence. The latest 
artist chosen for that distinct honor was Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, who, although located in Chicago, has won 
recognition not only in this country but also abroad as a 
pianist of first rank as well as a composer of high attain- 
ments. Instead of making her debut at the regular con- 
certs of the orchestra in often heard selections, she chose 
two concertos seldom played, the one in F minor by Aren- 
sky and the C sharp minor by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
merits of these compositions have no place in this review, 
which is devoted to the brilliant and enthusiastic playing 
given them by the gifted pianist and the orchestra and 
conductor, who supplied unsurpassed accompaniment for 
the soloist. An intelligent woman, Mrs. Sturkow-Ryder’s 
interpretations are, although conventional, marked with 
originality and understanding. She knows what she wants 
and how to make her agile fingers respond instantly to her 
most minute desire, and the results are delightful. Well 
equipped technically, her playing has all the qualities of 
the pedagogue embodied with the delicacy and charm of 
a es | woman and the virility of a pianist of the stronger 
sex. er tone is limpid, her touch velvety, and by her 
sunny personality and magnetism she made her appearance 
a memorable event. 

The backbone of the orchestral numbers was the Men- 
delssohn “Scotch” symphony. Since the beginning of the 
present season the playing of the orchestra under the ef- 
ficient leadership of Frederick Stock contained so many 
virtues as to necessitate the constant use of superiatives, 
and by their rendition of the Mendelssohn work the or- 
chestra and its conductor won not only the admiration 
and thanks of the listeners, but also their most hearty ap- 
proval. “The Quest for God,” by Vincent D’Indy, was 
also rendered with the virtuosity demanded and proved 
another happy contribution. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Germaine Schnitzer Opens New Music Hall 

It remained for Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, to open the 
new Sixty-third Street Music Hall with a recital on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 14. The pianist’s program fol- 
lows: Variations in C minor, Beethoven; “The Wanderer” 
fantasy, Schubert; ‘pastorale variee, Mozart; the praclu- 
dium, op. 104, No. 1, Mendelssohn; three preludes and the 
B minor scherzo, Chopin; “O’ Brer Rabbit,” MacDowell, 
and military march, Schubert-Tausig. 

Miss Schnitzer gave .evident pleasure to the large audi- 
ence that filled the hall. She rendered her program in her 
usual interesting manner, revealing again an excellent tech- 
nic, fine tone and ability to color her work effectively. 

Owing to the fact that the hall has not been completely 
finished, it would be best at this time to postpone further 
mention of its adaptability to the purposes for which it is 
to be employed. 


Mr. and Mrs. George McManus Return 


Mr. and Mrs. George McManus have returned from a 
six weeks’ tour of the battlefields and are making their 
home at the Plaza Hotel, this city. 
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GALLO ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 
REORGANIZED IN MONTREAL 





Expect Big Business in Tour of Canadian West—Brad- 
ford Mills Entertains Cast with Christmas Dinner 


Montreal, Can., December 27, 1919—Bradford Mills, as- 
sociate of Fortune Gallo and general business manager of 
the Gallo English Opera Company, told the Musica Covu- 
RIER representative tonight that the company had been 
entirely reorganized from top to bottom, and that from 
their opening in Ottawa, early in January, to their closing 
date next May, he anticipates big business, The company 
will play, for the most part, in the Canadian western ter- 
ritory. Vancouver, Winnipeg, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have an enormous English population—settlers who have 
originally come from the other side, to whom a Gilbert 
and Sullivan repertory will be a heavy drawing card for 
the Gallo company is featuring “The Mikado,” “Pinafore” 
and “The Yeoman of the Guard,” in addition to carrying 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” Later on, Mr. Mills said, 
they are planning an elaborate revival of “The Geisha,” 
with a real Japanese prima donna, Hana Shimozumi, in 
the title role. Mme. Shimozumi at present is singing 
Yum-Yum in “The Mikado.” 

The Gallo English Opera organization opened its tour 
in October, playing to enormous houses in Montreal and 
Toronto; but, several minor changes being thought ad- 
visable, the company closed at Peterboro, Ont., early in 
December, and came to Montreal for a general over- 
hauling. 

Comic opera is not put on easily, and so Christmas week 
has seen the entire cast, principals and chorus, working 
hard to put the finishing touches to their repertory. How- 
ever, Bradford Mills remembered that actors are human 
beings, and gave a really splendid dinner to the company 
Christmas night at the Windsor Hotel, when fifty-two 
people were seated. And they enjoyed themselves for- 
tissimo! H. F. 


Dambois Played for Queen Elizabeth 


Queen Elizabeth of Belgium visited Aeolian Hall, New 
York, for a second time (she called the first time on the 
day of her arrival in New York to thank the directors of 
the Aeolian Company for the Duo-Art piano, which was 
installed on the “George Washington”) on Sunday morn- 
ing on the way to church on the eve of her departure from 
this city, and listened to a private recital in the Aeolian 
salon by Maurice Dambois, the famous Belgian cellist, 
who played the cello accompanied by his own records on 
the Duo-Art piano. The Queen was accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant General Baron Jacques, Lieutenant Colonel Nolf, 
her physician, Prince Reginald de Croy of the Belgian Em- 
bassy in Washington, and the Countess Caraman-Chimay, 
her lady-in-waiting. The numbers Mr. Dambois played 
for her were: Boellman’s “Symphonic Variations,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Swan,” and Popper’s “Harlequin.” The Queen 
and party were tremendously impressed by the perform- 
ance, expressing their approval of Mr. Dambois’ playing 
and the wonderful accompaniment given by the Duo-Art, 
in most enthusiastic terms, fully realizing the extraordi- 
nary combination of hearing the cellist play both instru- 
ments at the same time as it were. 

The Queen then selected a Duo-Art Grand for her own 
use in Brussels, and directed Mr. Dambois to make records 
of accompaniment of violin selections which she most en- 
joys playing, the Queen herself being a talented violinist. 
She was so pleased with the performance that she re- 
quested Mr. Dambois to repeat it in her palace upon his 
return to Brussels in the spring. 

Clarendon Pfeiffer, of the Aeolian Company, received 
the Queen and her party on behalf of the officials, the 
Queen expressing her pleasure with the affair in most 
gracious terms, stating that it would be one of many 
pleasant recollections of her visit to America. 


Martino Artist Sings at Roselle Musicale 


One of the most notable musical events of the season in 
the vicinity of Rutherford, N. J., was held recently at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Roselle at Carlton Hill. 
It was an international gathering, for it included musi- 
cians from many parts of the globe, Spaniards and South 
Americans being well represented. The feature of the 
evening was the singing of Stephen E. Sobolewski, bari- 
tone, artist-pupil of Alfredo Martino, who gave a widely 
varied program including songs and operatic selections in 
Italian, Franch, German, Polish and English. Mr. Sobo- 
lewski’s rendition of the Prologue from “Pagliacci” was 
received with enthusiastic applause, as was also “Pour un 
Baiser,” by Tosti. The accompaniments were well exe- 
cuted by John Koenig. 


American Work Played at Stockholm 


Prof. Georg Schneevoight, leader of the Konsertforenin- 
gen Orchestra, Stockholm, Sweden, is pursuing his policy 
of introducing serious American musical works in Scandi- 
navia, where they have been quite unknown up to the 
present time. He played at his concert on December 4 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s orchestral poem, “La Mort de 
Tintagiles.” Newspaper reports from the Swedish capi- 
tal state that the work was brilliantly performed by Pro- 
fessor Schneevoigt’s men and made a distinct impression 
on the audience, which, because of Schneevoigt’s eclectic 
taste in music, hears a great deal of modern music, and 
was evidently surprised to realize that anything so essen- 
tially of the best can céme out of America. Although it 
was the final number of the concert, the audience remained 
to signify its approval of the work, and the way it. was 
played, by calling Mr. Schneevoigt out several times. 
The balance of the program was made mot Kurt Atter- 
berg’s second symphony in F and three Wagner and two 
Mahler songs, sung by Davida Hesse-Lilienberg. 


American Institute Students’ Recital 


The students’ recital held December 19 at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New 
York (Kate S. Chittenden, dean), was one of those artistic 
performances for which the institution is noted. Special 
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mention must be made of the playing of Dorothy Wilder 
in the Chopin etude, op. 25, No. r2, and Liszt’s “Gnomen- 
reigen”; Edith Miller in MacDowell’s “Woodland Tales”; 
Dorothy Leach in Grieg’s “In Holberg’s Time,” and the 
singing of Carolyn Post in “The Little Gray Dove,” by 
Saar. Despite the storm and holiday distractions, a large 
audience was present at the recital. 

Another event at the institute of much interest to music 
lovers was the lecture-recital by Walter Spry, “Eminent 
Composers I Have Known,” which took place January 5. 
The program included compositions by Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Godowsky, Brahms, Dohnanyi, 
Leschetizky, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Arthur Foote, Percy 
Grainger, John A. Carpenter and Edward MacDowell. 


Florence Norton at Aborn Opera School 


An interesting personality is Florence Norton, lyric 
soprano, who studied in Europe, lived in Japan for 
several years, and is now a student at the Aborn Opera 
School, New York. She says that there is lively de- 
mand for opera in Japan, where, in both Tokio and 
Yokohama, there are adequate facilities for giving this 
form of music. “There is a splendid school of music 





FLORENCE NORTON, 


Lyric soprano, 


under government auspices in Tokio,” said she. “Ru- 
dolph Reuter (who gave a piano recital in Aeolian Hall 
recently) was leading instructor of piano there some 
years, and concert work generally is much patronized. 
It is astonishing the way the younger Japanese take to 
European music; indeed, it is the only kind they like.” 
Miss Norton has studied the roles of Marguerite 
(“Faust”), Mimi (“Bohéme”), Butterfly, and is up in 
such operas as “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Sonnambula,” 
etc., having sung in some of these in various perform- 
ances. She brings unusual intelligence and culture to 
the roles she is preparing at the Aborn Opera School, 
and will be heard in due time. 





Thibaud to Tour Europe 


When Jacques Thibaud leaves this summer for Europe, 
it will be to fulfill a series of engagements in England, 
Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland and Scandinavia. Not 
alone is he considered here as one of the most brilliant 
exponents of the French school of violin playing, but 
abroad he enjoys a vogue, made all the more insistent on 
account of the hiatus in musical events caused by the war. 

Thibaud’s tour on the Pacific Coast is fixed for March 
and will include appearances in San Diego, Riverdale, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, and two appearances each in San 
Francisco and Oakland. He will take in the South on his 
trip out and will return through the Middle West. 


Prima Donna and Pianist 


It may not be generally known that Melba is an excel- 
lent pianist and passionately fond of piano music. Among 
all the famous pianists, Katharine Goodson has always 
been a favorite with her and she has written of her as 
“the greatest living woman pianist.” 

When touring recently in the English Provinces to- 
gether, Miss Goodson received a gift of a very beautiful 
autograph album, and naturally the famous diva was the 
first to write in it. Suggestive of all that the piano means 
to her and of her affection for the artist she so much 
admires, she wrote the following: “Dear Katharine Good- 
son, I love you, and I love your art. Nellie Melba.” 


Martha Atwood Entertains 


Martha Atwood recently proved what*a charming 
hostess she is when she entertained a number of mu- 
sical and social acquaintances at a reception and tea 
at the Albermarle Hotel on December 15. Musical 
selections were rendered by Marie Grever, a Spanish 
singer who appeared in native costume, and by Miss 
Atwood herself. Her rendition of one of William Red- 
dick’s spirituals delighted those present and incidentally 
served to display her excellent interpretative powers. 
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RAYMOND HAVENS WINS SIGNAL 
SUCCESS IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Large Audience Applauds Talented Pianist—Bauer and Thibaud Play Beethoven Sonatas—Heifetz Again Heard 
by Capacity House—Povla Frijsh Gives Recital—Symphony Plays Debussy’s “Jeux” 


Joston, Mass., January 11, 1920,—Raymond Havens, the 
talented young pianist who recently won a fine success as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave unu- 
sual pleasure to a large audience at his recital Saturday 
afternoon, January 10, in Jordan Hall. Mr. Havens pre- 
sented a relatively unhackneyed program which began 
with Schubert's “Fantasia,” continuing with two charming 
pieces from Rameau, Mendelssohn's familiar “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” a pretty nocturne by Field, Schumann's ex- 
acting toccata (op. 7), two expertly written and fanciful 
compositions by Carpenter, Grieg’s sombre and devotional 
“Andante Religioso,” Saint-Saéns’ skillful variations on a 
ballet air from Gluck’s “Alceste,” and concluded with a 
well balanced Chopin group comprising six preludes (op. 
28), the ever-beautiful first ballade, and the “Valse Bril- 
liante.” 

Judging from the spontaneity and volume of applause 
which followed his admirable playing Mr. Havens con- 
vinced the most skeptical hearers in his large audience 
that he was decidedly a pianist of very high rank. Mr. 
Havens played with his accustomed sincerity and revealed 
uncommon powers as an interpreter throughout his varied 
list of pieces, notably in the Chopin group. He is possessed 
of ample technical equipment, a fine sense of rhythm— 
effectively disclosed in the dance music—and a beautiful 
tone. Mr. Havens stirred his hearers to enthusiastic ap- 
plause and brought them further pleasure with excellent 
performances of the Love-Death music from “Tristan,” 
MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance” and: other numbers 


Tuipnaup Give Seconp BretHoven SONATA 


CONCERT. 

After an interval of a month Harold Bauer, pianist, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, returned to Jordan Hall, Thurs- 
day evening, January 8, for the second concert of their 
eries of Beethoven sonatas for piano and violin, and re- 


BAUER AND 


peated the magnificent success which they won here with 
the first concert. The sonatas selected for this occasion 
were those in A major, E flat major, A minor and G major 
Again these sterling artists were greeted by a crowded 


house and once more they displayed their individual and 
collective ability as technicians, as musicians, as interpre- 
ters par excellence of Beethoven’s exquisite chamber 
music. The audience of connoisseurs, students, and other 
music lovers was very demonstrative in the expression of 
their delight. 
Jascua Heiretz PLays to Capacity AUDIENCE, 
Jascha Heifetz returned to Boston for the second time 
this season for a recital last Sunday afternoon, January 4, 
in Symphony Hall, with Samuel ‘Chotzinoff as his able 
accompanist, They were heard together in Grieg’s un- 
grateful sonata in G major, followed by a remarkable per- 
formance of Bach's difficult chaconne for violin alone. The 
rest of the program comprised sentimental and technically 
displayful pieces by Godowsky, Achron, Stokowski, Juon, 
Popper-Auer, Rachmaninoff and Paganini. As usual, “the 
violinist of a generation” more than met the technical 
demands of his program—and the huge throng remained 
late for the plentiful encores that were forthcoming. 
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Povta FrijsH PLeases 1n REcITAL. 


Povla Frijsh, the celebrated Danish soprano, evidently 
made many new admirers through her recent appearance 
as soloist with the Symphony, for Jordan Hall was well 
filled when she gave her annual recital there Friday even- 
ing, January 9. Her notably interesting program com- 
prised French, Russian, Scandinavian and American airs, 
including a half dozen of Moussorgsky’s delightful nursery 
pieces. Her emotional intuition unimpaired, Mme. Frijsh 
proved anew that she is in the very forefront of interpre- 
tative singers. Chausson’s stirring “La Caravane,” Lie’s 
exquisite “Snow,” and the Moussorgsky group were par- 
ticularly effective. Mme. Frijsh added charming French 
folksongs to her program. 


Nove Pieces Hearp at SYMPHONY. 


At the Symphony concerts of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, January’ 2 and 3, Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the initial American performance of’ Debussy’s 
“Jeux,” the mimed episode that Nijinsky, Debussy and 
Bakst designed some years ago for the inimitable Russian 
Ballet. Without appropriate stage action to enhance, per- 
haps, the orchestral effects, this piece hardly approached 
the subtle beauties of Debussy’s later works. The other 
numbers on the program included a revival of Mendels- 
sohn’s tuneful “Reformation” symphony, made impressive 
by the use of the Dresden amen and Luther’s choral, “A 
Safe Sfronghold”; and Glazunoff’s characteristically Rus- 
sian tone-poem, “Stenka Razine,” notable for the frequent 
recurrence of the “Volga Bargemen’s Song” (“Ay 
Ouchem”) as the principal theme. The well-varied pro- 
gram was very pleasurable, indeed. ; 


CZECH NATIONAL THEATER 
NOT TO PRODUCE OPERA 
IN VIENNA AT PRESENT. 


(Continued from page 5.) 
ries of the “Era of Red Art.”” Budapest's first temple of 
music, now called National Opera House, was freed of 
the eccentric Jacobine in art, Zudor, its Soviet director of 
Bolshevik spirit, who was put in office by Bela Reinitz, Art 
Minister in the Bela Kun Government. 

This regime received its “coup de grace” when the tenor 
Gabor slapped the face of a communist official who after- 
wards denounced Gabor as a red, although he is known to 
be a patriotic Hungarian of faultless nationalism. 

The National Opera, headed by Director Abrany, was 
opened with the famous opera “Bank Ban” by Franz Or- 
kel. This, as well as “Hymen” (banished during a long 
period), have filled the house to overflowing and created 
the wildest enthusiasm. Among the most attentive listeners 
were the generals of the commisison from Roumania and 
the Roumanian officers who are intelligent patrons of Hun- 
garian musical culture. 


On Czech Music, Vienna and International Art 
(An INTERVIEW witH KovARovic.) 

Not long ago a report went through the press that the 
Czech National Theater would render opera in Vienna 
as a “guest” and that the State Opera of Vienna would 
give performances in turni at Prague. Today I had an in- 
terview with the noted composer and chief of the opera 
of the Prague National Theater, Kovarovic and asked him 
about this proposition. I found him seated in his director’s 
room way up in the theater, where he can always be found 
in the evening, overlooking the Moldava and its lovely 
islands and the pale silhouette of the royal Hradschin in 
the back ground. There the chief has been at work for 
twenty years. Only those who know what it means to 
preside over a Czech National Theater can appraise the 
work of Kovarovic at its true value. His is not a theater, 
it is the theater—the Czech National Theater. Even the 
best of our provincial theaters and institutions where oper- 
ettas are given can not be compared to this stage. There- 
fore every singer, before be makes his first appearance at 
Prague, must study his entire repertory here and must be 
educated here so to speak. Here is his start and his fu- 
ture. The life of the poorest artist who sings here, also 
of the orchestral members, is more than half passed with- 
in the walls of this temple of music. This director can 
not engage artists or change repertory at will.and he can 
not cover up shortcomings in the ensemble through the 
performance of guests. If the leading tenor disappoints, 
he can not telephone for a substitute. This is the theater 
of the Czechs. There must be a second set of artists for 
all parts and this presents a difficult problem, with its at- 
tendant jealousy. 

_Kovarovic, amid sighs and near despair on many occa- 
sions, has always risen above the situation in triumph and 
developed into a great teacher who enjoys the confidence 
of singers and instrumentalists alike to a marked degree. 
Kovarovic tells me the idea of exchange opera emanates 
from Machat, the director at Vienna, “Much as I would like 
to follow the plan, it will be made difficult of execution 
by the political and economic conditions of our time, the 
tension of which is also felt in the realm of art. Even be- 
fore the war we had political conflict in the world of art. 
Let me remind you of the attacks made upon me by a 
German National paper in Vienna when I appeared on two 
occasions with Ema Destinn and again when I had the 
orchestra at the Konzerthaus Saal in Vienna. Let us hope 
that this tension may subside. When we can be sure of a 
warm welcome at Vienna, then we will be happy to go 
there. May the time come soon!” 

_ “Have the political changes also affected the inner work- 
ing of the Czech theater, especially of the opera?” 

“Of course, of course! The war gave us the advantage 
that almost exclusively national opera had to be culti- 
vated, The dream of our national composers became sud- 
denly realized. Monopoly! First performances of Czech 
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operas rushed each other. True’ enough we also had a 
sprinkling of the greatest German composers. You know 
that we gave all the Wagner operas—always excepting 
‘Siegfried’ and ‘Goetterdaemmerung’ whose national and 
purely Germanic books would not please our artists nor 
our public. 

“Strauss conducted here, as you know. We brought out 
his ‘Rosenkavalier’ and his ‘Elektra’ The upheaval of 

* October 28, 1918, made free for us the masterworks of the 
Romans which we now cultivate with much zeal alongside 
of our national repertory and the works of our youngest 
composers. I hold that our theater should honor ine great 
of every nationality and we will surely within one year 
be enabled to give ‘Salome’ and ‘Parsifal,’ which latter, 
through its atmosphere of peace, need not fear national 
opposition of any direction. 

“Our repertory will develop towards this goal. The cul- 
tivation of music of the land and the best compositions 
from abroad. Let me add at once that I am not a ‘chau- 
vinist,’ nor will I ever be one. Mutual interests will bring 
people together and what mutual love can be nobler than 
that for art? I am on the best of terms with my col- 
leagues from the German theater in Prague and in twenty 
years we have not had one single misunderstanding or any 
friction in our relations whatsoever. Neither am I push- 
ing my own interests. My own operas, including ‘Psoh- 
lavci’ which has been so liberally recognized, are only upon 
rare occasions given a place in the repertory and not a 
prominent place at that.” 

“Have you a new opera in manuscript?” 

“Do not ask me about that. When I think that there is 
merit enough in my music and in any opera which I may 
complete, then I will bring it out and submit it to fair 
criticism; but I will not speak in advance about what I 
may do. When the work is done and it pleases—all the bet- 
ter; but I do not want to acquire friends for my operas 
before they come out.” 

And the chief became a little embarrassed. Twenty years 
director of opera and unwilling to talk about his own 
compositions! He must be an exception! E. H. M. 


Schola Cantorum Has Good Soloists 

The first concert of the season of the Schola Cantorum 
of New York will include Mozart’s “Requiem,” Handel's 
“Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” and three Gregorian chants. 
The chorus of the society will be assisted by Mabel Gar- 
rison, Florence Hinkle, Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy 
and William Gustafson as soloists, with Joseph Bonnet, 
organist, and the New Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bo- 
danzky, conductor. This concert takes place at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of January 21. The second concert 
will take place on March 24, also at Carnegie Hall, with 
a program of Basque and Catalan folk songs and com- 
positions by modern Catalonian composers, none of them 
ever before heard in this country. Kurt Schindler will 
conduct both concerts. 


Marie Zendt’s Original New Year’s Greeting 

Marie Zendt showed decided originality when she sent 
the following New Year's greeting to Frederick W. Van- 
derpool, whose songs she has been singing with marked 
success: “A snally New Year is the wish of one of the 
many sopranos who ‘Values’ ‘The Heart Call’” 





New Singer to Give First Recital Here 
Mme. Callaway-John, soprano, will give her first New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, Jan- 
vary 23, with Walter Golde at the piano. Her program is 
an unusually interesting one. 
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10,000 ATTEND PERFORMANCE OF 
MACKAYE AND FARWELL MASQUE 





“The Evergreen Tree” Produced Splendidly—Wolfe 
Hall to Be Torn Down—Edwin House Trains Song 
Directors—William Alfred White Appointed 
New School Music Director—Ganz’s Fine 
Playing Enjoyed—Jazz Livens Up 
Church Service—Woman’s Club . 

to Present Fremstad—Notes 


Denver, Col., December 27, 1919—Ten thousand per- 
sons enjoyed one of the city’s finest musical treats in 
years on Sunday, December 21, when the masque, “The 
Evergreen Tree,” by Percy Mackaye and Arthur Far- 
well, was presented at the Municipal Auditorium. 

The entire audience joined in the singing of Chiust- 
mas carols as a prelude to the performance, after 
Palmer Christian’ had opened the program with two 
numbers on the $80,000 municipal organ. The selec- 
tions chosen by Mr. Christian were variations on an- 
cient Christmas carols, Guilmant, and “Christmas in 
Sicily,” Yon. 

The stage setting resembled a huge dumbbell, with 
the evergreen tree on one side and the throne of Herod 
on the other. It was on the raised pathway between 
the tree and the throne that most of the acting, panto- 
mime, reviews and tableaux took place. Minute care 
was exercised in the selection of the costumes and 
Stage settings, and the spectacle was remarkably cor- 
rect in all its details. Special singers and the munici- 
pal chorus, under the direction of John C. Wilcox, con- 
sisting of about 100 members, added greatly to the at- 
traction. The soloists were: Phyllis Lee, Louie Nev- 
ille, Rebecca Trauger, Mrs. L. C. Fulenwider, Mrs. 
John Bly Milton, Mrs. George L. Monson, Mrs. Frank 
Robinson, Frank Farmer, Robert Kenworthy, Royden 
Massey, Horace Wells, E. E. Foster, C. W. Kettering, 
Laurence Milne and C. H. Reid. 


Worre Hatt to Be Torn Down. 

Wolfe Hall, for years the center of Denver's musical 
and artistic life, is shortly to be razed to provide a site 
for the erection of a new public school.. The decision of 
the school board to purchase the property was heatedly 
protested by leading musicians of the city—but in vain. 
Tenants have already been notified to vacate, and many 
who have studios there are looking for new locations. 
The building was originally a girls’ boarding house, but 
when it was closed as such a few years ago musicians and 
artists flocked to it as one of the most favorable locations 
for studios in the city. A long waiting list attested the 
desirability of the location. There is a possibility that the 
condemnation of the artistic center may yet have a hen- 
eficial result, in that it may force the erection of a Fine 
Arts Building in Denver, such as was planned by artists 
of the city.a few years ago. At that time plans were 
drawn and nearly enough funds raised, but shortly after- 
ward Wolfe Hall became available and the project was 
allowed to slumber. 


House Trains Song Drrecrors. 


Novel features introduced in Denver by Edwin House, 
song director for the War Camp Community Service in 
the Rocky Mountain region, are creating a stir in musical 
circles of the city. On being sent here by the Community 
Service at the close of the war, Mr. House at once formeda 
class of singing instructors. Forty joined, instruction being 
free. The class graduated recently, and Mr. House is now 
able to supply song directors on a few hours’ notice to 
any club or organization in the city. 

Another feature introduced by Mr. House is the holding 
of noon hour “sings” at the various business and indus- 
trial plants of the city. Mr. House, a concert baritone, 
played on the Keith circuit before the war, and was ap- 
pearing on the Orpheum circuit in California when war 
was declared. He at once offered his services, and was 
made song leader at Camp San Diego, later being trans- 
ferred to Camp Kearny. 


ORGANIST RECOVERING FROM INJURIES, 


Franz Rath, Jr., one of the leading organists of Denver, 
is slowly recovering from injuries received on Thanks- 
giving Day, when an automobile in which he was riding 
was struck by a train near Monument, Colo. Both of Mr. 
Rath’s feet were severely injured, and it was feared at 
first that he would not be able to play again. It has since 
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been stated, however, that he will not lose the use of his 
feet, and that he will be released from the hospital shortly 
after the first of the year. 
New Scuoot Music Director APPOINTED, 

Increased interest in school singing is expected as the 
result of the engagement of William Alfred White as 
director of music in the city’s schools. Mr. White, who is 
the author of “Harmony and Ear Training” and “Har- 
monic Part Writing,” was formerly employed as director 
of music in several Eastern cities. While in Des Moines, 
la., he offered his services to the Government, for war 
work, and was in charge of the music department of the 
A. E. F, University at Beaume, France, until the school 
closed. He has only recently returned from duty over- 
seas. 

CiccoLtn1 Sincs Poputar SoNGs, 

Theatergoers were treated to the unusual occurrence of 
a grand opera singer breaking away from the strictly 
operatic this week at the Orpheum Theater, when Cicco- 
lini, the Italian tenor, sang popular numbers by request. 


GAN2z’s Fine PLAYING ENJOYED. 

An appreciative audience heard Rudolph Ganz, pianist, 
in a special engagement, under Robert Slack’s manage- 
ment, at the Central Presbyterian Church on November 28. 
The program chosen by the Swiss artist was unusually 
satisfactory. He appeared at his best, whether the demand 
of the composition was for massive strength and power 
or for delicately run arpeggios and dainty trills, and 
played as happily through one as the other. The works of 
Liszt, Schubert, Weber, MacDowell, Chopin, Sibelius, Pag- 
anini-Liszt, and of the pianists own composition, were 
represented on the program. Schubert's G flat impromptu 
and Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile” were favorites of the 
first group. MacDowell’s sonata “Eroica” was played with 
marvelous dignity, the pianist rising to the big moments 
of the composition superbly. All the poetic qualities of 
richness, fervor and depth of feeling of the great work 
were cast with a beautiful, clear directness and lovely 
tonal quality. The artist’s own two numbers—capriccio, 
for the right hand alone, and “After Midnight”—were 
warmly received. At the conclusion of the program, Schu- 
mann’s “Liebestraum” was presented as an encore and was 
particularly well liked, 

Jazz Livens Up Cuurcu SERVICE, 

Jazz music is the newest expedient employed in Denver 
church circles to revive interest in church work. The 
novel plan was introduced here on Sunday, December 21, 
at the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, when Pastor 
G. S. Lackland packed his church to the doors by adver- 
tising that a negro jazz band would play during the ser- 
vices at 3 p. m. Every seat was occupied and all available 
space outside was occupied with chairs. Tunes with all 
the jazz and syncopated harmony that eyer floated. over a 
ballroom floor were played, “It went over big,” said Dr. 
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Lackland, but other ministers of the city are not so sure 
that it was just the right thing. When asked whether he 
would eventually replace the choir and organ with a per- 
manent jazz band, Dr. Lackland said that that could not be 
arranged without a consultation with the board of the 
church. “However,” said he, “it is my idea that some- 
thing should be done to liven up the church service. The 
music in most churches tends to put the congregation te 
sleep, but a jazz orchestra would waken everybody up and 
put the worshippers in a receptive mood for the sermon.” 


Woman’s Cus To PRESENT FREMSTAD, 


A comprehensive series of musical events. is being 
planned by the Woman’s Club of Denver, to be held early 
in the new year. Besides these offerings, the music com- 
mittee of the club is planning two musical teas for an 
early date in the spring. The first big event will be the 
appearance of Olive Fremstad, soprano, at the Municipal 
Auditorium on February 5, under the auspices of the club 


Marie Ten Broeck MAkes Denver Desut. 


Marie Ten Broeck, pianist, was heard for the first time 
publicly in Denver on December 15, appearing with Arthur 
Middleton, baritone. ‘Her performance was a_ pleasant 
revelation for Mrs. Ten Broeck played with a clear-cut 
technic and a sense of rhythm that was remarkably well 
received by the audience. Her splendid versatility was 
shown in her rendering of rhapsodie Hongroise, Liszt; 
romance, Alfred Grunfeld, and polonaise, MacDowell. 
Mrs. Ten Broeck began her musical career with Victor 
Heinze, in Chicago, afterwards studying under Leopold 
Godowsky in Europe. On returning to this country she 
was in charge of the Cosmopolitan School of Music at 
Minneapolis. During the war she “did her bit” by playing 
for soldiers and sailors in various camps throughout the 
country. When her war work ended, she studied in New 
York under Harold Bauer and Alberto Jonas before com 
ing to Denver. 

Notes, 

Lula Eiserman, a recent arrival in Denver, has written a 
four-act opera, “Niana,” which is being considered by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, 

Grace Alice Sharp has been granted an interlocutory 
decree of divorce from Robert D. Sharp, president of the 
Robert D. Sharp Music Company, on grounds of cruelty. 
Permanent alimony and the custody of the two children 
were arranged for out of court. The Sharps were mar 
ried September 25, 1905, in St. Louis, Mo F. R 


Soloists for Third Commodore Musicale 


The third Commodore Friday Evening Musicale will be 
held in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, Fri 
day evening, January 16. The artists appearing on this 
occasion are Frances Alda, soprano; Mischa Elman, vio 
linist, and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, 














Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West goth Street, New 
York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Los Angeles, January 30. 
Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8; Memphis, Tenn., June a1. 
Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick. 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore. Portland, April 15; August 15. 


N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 
Jash. 


Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Kidd-Key College, June 15. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, July 1. 
Cara M. Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 


Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 2ist Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, June. 
Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 
Texas. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 
TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Maud E .Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia Street, Tulsa, Okla 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago. New York City, Feb. 15; Chicago, Ill, April 1 
Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Minneapolis, February, and Chicago, March 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas 
Waco, Feb 16 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore 


Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, March 8&8 June 28 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, t219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Isabel M. Tone, Lakeview Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No, Main Street, Yates Center, Kan 
Wichita, Kansas, June 2 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth Street, Waco, Texas 
Waco, June 17; New York City, August 2 


Information and booklet upon request 
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The Old Music Master 


A SMALL TOWN CHRISTMAS MEMORY 
By Young E. Allison, Louisville, Ky. 


Reproduced from the Louisville Courier-Journal. 








for those old enough to have them it would be a fine 

season, well worth the year’s preparation, — Memory 
has curious chemical processes. It turns water into witie, 
age into youth, pains that were into pleasures that are, 
and achieves the immortality of the soul by the resurrec- 
tion of the long dead into present life if only for the 
short atom of a moment. Rose tinted? yes. Smiling? 
Sure. Kindly? Oh, kindly as a cataplasm upon the 
stubbed toe of age nine. Your first Christmas tree may 
rise up again, all alight, glowing as in fairyland, standing 
right before the front door of heaven, which you remem- 
ber, opened thereon, Through that entrance a really 
earnest boy might hear, if he tried hard, the very voices 
of angels in the lilting notes of the old church organ 
sounding above the rumble of bass, the whole melting into 
a glory of sight and sound that survives faintly yet as 
some rare dream in the morning. 

That's a small town memory. Boys and girls born and 
brought up in cities perhaps never know such_ things. 
They may read about them in books—pretty pale stuff. 
it may be that modern “standardization,” Fords, trolleys, 
telephones—all the canned comforts of physical life—even 
in the paradise of the small town, have now crowded the 
souls of children over the fence. Or there may be a new 
canned soul created for present use which is as much 
like the real thing as the whirling disc is like the satiny 
glory of Caruso’s actual voice. 

These memories are the things that count in the de- 
velopment of the soul and give it, if anything will, citi- 
zenship in the republic of dreams and art. In these days 
when the world is emerging from war, drunk with the 
pain and exhaustion of destruction, we hear now and 
then that art may poison the unwary with the nationality 
of its creators and executants. As if the air we breathe 
might be poisoned coming to us from the universe! As 
if art were not in itself the Great Purifier, a thing that 
lives in its own beauty of sound or color or form. If the 
brush, the bow, the knife, or the torch that lays it on, 
allures it out, or defines it into exquisite shape has any 
nationality it is of that land from which the soul emerges 
and back into which all aspirations of beauty resolve 
themselves at last. 

| remember the first Christmas tree in the old church 
in the little town where I was born—in that little Western 
Kentucky community where aristocracy was all demo- 
cratic. The first Christmas tree I had ever seen except 
in the cold black and white of book pictures. I was one 
of the smallest of those of the Sunday-school who 
marched with the radiant faces of cherubim upon that 
splendid gleaming sight, with the old organist of St. 
Paul's filling the arches of the great roof with the beauty 
of overwhelming loveliness of sound that rolled up and 
poured down again and enveloped us all in wonder and 
Joy. 
That organist, the old German music master, was the 
inspiration, the beginning and the end of musical art in 
the little town. His long sinewy artist fingers had first 
brought the thrall of artistry to us. I see him through 
the haze of years, already grown shadowy, a figure half 
romantic, half pathetic, but all appealing and noble. Beau 
ideal of simple courtesy, wrapped in dreams, absent- 
minded, patient, devoted, solitary in the crowd. He had 
emigrated from a little city in soft Saxony following the 
Revolution of 1848-49, into which he had been drawn by 
student sympathies with Liberty. He had studied at 
Heidelberg (from which he bore upon his forehead the 
accolade scar of the dueling sword) and was finished in 
music at Leipsic. He was one of a little group of Ger- 
mans and French, seeking freedom, who came brothers 
together and founded an ambitious seminary of arts in 
the rich little town in the middle of the last century, and 
soon came to disaster. 

They brought with them the strange, exotic leaven of 
old world art culture to a community in which, on, the 
basis of slavery, existed a peculiar aristocracy that ex- 
pressed itself mostly through what may be called the eti- 
quette of manners. All soon passed on except the fine 
old music professor, who remajned in the soil of his 
adoption. From his associates came the knowledge of 
his early life. How he had been a prodigy of music in 
the little duchy and was called “the Little Mozart” : how 
when the King Frederick Augustus came once to Merken, 
he had sent for the young Caspar Friedrich to play be- 
fore him, had given him the royal recognition and ap- 
plause and appointed him a court organist. Long after- 
ward came the revolutions, the upheavals, the throwings- 
out and flights, and so the artist of great promise became 
a Prometheus Bound to our little rock in the mid-Amer- 
ican wilderness, when he should have walked unbound 
amidst the art culture of Europe. Thus fate grinds 
splendid dreams to dusty powder, 

You may easily see how all the colors of romance-land 
shone out of this and gave the old professor an aspect 
of remoteness, as if he came out of some storybook. He 
understood and wrote English well, but to the day of his 
death he spoke it with a difficulty no practice could over- 
come. For he had what is known in music land as “the 
composer's voice”---so-called because composers usually 
have, by the irony of fate, been denied the melodious 


r Christmas did no more than heat up old memories 


voice with which to set forth the beauty they originate.” 
It was harsh, rasping, guttural’ and hesitating with . 


“stringy” cords, empty of all tone, i 

I see him now as | first remember him, already an old 
man, with sparse white hair, almost bald on top of his 
great head, which was developed into “knobs” that would 
have filled with joy the whole esotery of phrenology. 
Undersized, he yet carried himself with a dignity of man- 
ner that added inches to his stature. That dignity could 
unbend to the most playful moods of pleasure and hap- 
piness without losing its height. His great light blue 


eyes, glazed and staring from myopia, were guarded by 
gold-rimmed spectacles with lenses unusually large for 
that time. I can see him yet push up the frames until 
the lenses rest on his forehead and with his flowered 
bandanna handkerchief wipe the watery eyes and blink 
solemnly into space as if resting them by some new 
exercise. 

Many and many a Sunday morning as he sat perched 
on the cushion of his box seat at the pipe organ in the 
choir loft of old St. Paul’s have I seen him do that trick 
toward the East windows, through which the sunlight, 

ne | merece ee 


A MUSIC STORY 


..In the sea of literature that comes forth from the 
presses of the world there is occasi y something 
that comes to the surface, attracting the attention of 
those who appreciate good things, and creating the 
hope for more of the same kind. To create a name 
value for writing requires genius in this day and time. 
In the earlier days, it did not require something 
startling, something unusual, to create a name value 
as a writer; but in this day whatever arouses comment 
must be something that is of unusual excellence. 

There is presented in this issue of the Musical Cou- 
rier a story from the pen of Young E. Allison, of Lou- 
isville, Ky., who has heretofore given to the literary 
world evidences of his genius. e story is entitled 
“The Old Music Master,” and through the courtesy of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal the Musical Courier is 
enabled to reproduce it as a fitting place in which to 
present this valuable musical literary gem. 

The Louisville Times speaks of this latest effort of 
Mr. Allison’s as follows: “A literary work of the first 
grade was printed in Louisville yesterday. Had it been 
signed with the name of Macaulay or Hazlitt (it was 
worthy of either of them) and presented as a newly 
discovered writing of either great man, the stir would 
have been tremendous. Our local literati would have 
discussed it at tea and dinner; even the jazzers would 
have heard a little something about it. The Courier- 
oe which published it, would have been congratu- 
ated on every hand in that cultured society in which 
occasionally it moves; and even the Times, which is 
not in society, would have basked jn some of the glory 
of the family. 

“But the essay was presented in a modest way in the 
Sunday Magazine of the Courier-Journal, and it was 
signed by a name of local eminence instead of by either 
of the great English essayists, mentioned above. Those 
who read it must have known that it was good; some 
of the discriminating may have realized that a golden 
pen had set it down, But the Times goes so far as to 
assert that it belongs in that first rank of pastel and 
essay writing which includes ‘Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ 
‘Olaf Trygvason,’ ‘The Indian Juggler,’ ‘The Harpsi- 
chord of Yeddo’ and ‘The Olympians.’ It was styled 
‘The Old Music Master,’ and its author is Young E. 
Allison, who has done remarkable work before. But 
he never before bridged the great heights between the 

stel and the essay so magnificently; and the Times 

opes that he will be ce to oe doe this jewel of 
Se description in his next volume.” 

The opinions of the daily press are not always ac- 
cepted as to literature. But any one who reads this 
story can only concur in what the Louisville paper 
says. 

Here, however, comes an opinion from a business 
man, one who has taken the time to delve into litera- 
ture and gain the relaxation which all business men 
require, that expresses what the laity probably will ar- 
rive at in the reading of Mr. Allison’s story. This busi- 
ness man says, “Can you see this old German teacher? 
I can.” While another says, “It reminds me of Dick- 
ens’ ‘Christmas Carols.’” 


Mr. Allison should write more, much more. 
~cacenteneaeaena antec 


stained and mellowed by the glass, poured in yellow and 
rose color upon the walls and floor, Then inevitably out 
would come the lacquered snuff-box, which he invariably 
offered with a smile in grave familiar jest to «anyone 
who might be observing him. He had come out of the 
snuff-box age, a remainder of it, behind which you might 
perceive shadowy figures, moving in an olden society. 
Our bass-singer, tall, Indian-like, athletic leader in the 
new generation, would once in a while insert the tips of 
his finger and thumb in responsive grave courtesy and 
smilingly withdraw them and proceed with perfect grace 
through fluttering motions, apparently with winged fingers, 
to. flick the aromatic rappee to his nostril. But he with- 
drew no tobacco. : : 

It ‘was all Barmecidal and well understood between 
them. For there had once been a scandal that stretched 
from choir gallery to the communion rail over that. The 
basso had actually partaken of the snuff and in the midst 
of the solemn pause over “The Body and the Blood” the 
great resonance of his mighty voice had exploded in a 
concussion, half-sneeze, half deep-mouthed bark of a 














es i that shook the very groining of the sanctuary. 


was repeated-in one ‘har-rash-oo 
after: another; the solémnity was dashed with a dismay 
that threatened: to be. ridiculous, yntil he unfolded his 
1 tom his chair, d stoopingly out of 


the choir door, down the winding stairs and emerged on 
the street to fight it. out in the open air. 

I see the old professor, dressed in his black broadcloth, 
wearing his tall silk hat, with his snuff box and handker- 
chief in one hand, his umbrella under the other arm, 
walking with his slow and uncertain step along the walks 
of the old town. His-eyes are strained upward staring 


at nothing in particular, his mind “pasturing far away in 
the flowery mead of dreams.” ‘There is snuff upon his 
shirt front, and like the last figure out of a gallery of old 
portraits he stumbles his absent-minded way along to the 


homes of his pupils. He taught my two sisters the piano. | 


One of them, prepared by assiduous practice, was able 
one day to delight him with an unexpectedly good per- 
formance of the task set. He expressed his pleasure with 
a courtly bow and smile and straightway sat down at the 
piano to reward her with his own best playing—and for- 
got himself and other pupils, until with sudden awakening 
he rose hurriedly, bowed himself out with smiles and 
explanations and went his way. Some minutes later the 
bell rang, she opened the door and there stood the pro- 
fessor, heated and apologetic: 

“My hat!” he said, with a smile of self-depreciation, 
pointing to his bare head and then to his hat standing 
there upon a chair in the hall; “I left it there, and only 
now have I perceived it when walking far up the street.” 

The fine old professor! Who tried, vainly, to teach me 
the rudiments of music-reading and the violin. I had 
too nimble an ear to travel that rocky road to the su- 
preme pleasure. -For more than a generation he was 
organist at St. Paul’s, in whose chronicles it is noted that 
he missed not one service in thirty years of that time. 
In those days there was not much flattering esteem for 
male practitioners of music. But in his person art com- 
manded respect from our dullest materialists. He was 
enveloped in a glamor somehow, and legend covered him. 
I have wondered if that has not been the reward of every 
good workaday musician in every self-centered town of 
the old times. He was modest and never spoke of him- 
self. But there was the universal faith in town that he 
was one of the greatest organists of the world, lost by 
some miracle in our obscurity, 

There was no doubt entertained of the story that once 
while in New York City, hearing the organist of old 
Trinity at practice, he ventured in, introduced himself and 
was invited to try the organ. He sat down at it, lost 
himself in the swell of its splendid volume and purity of 
tone and played away in a mood of ecstasy, while the 
church organist sat in amazed delight, himself lost to all 
but the wonder of what he was hearing; how the sight- 
seers in the churchyard and passersby in Broadway were 
drawn in by the majesty of his touch, until, when he 
had ceased in a low and plaintive diminuendo, it was to 
discover the church crowded, but in awed silence, the 
church organist in tears—as if some Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin had newly arisen and come that way to charm the 
grown children of the metropolis. Well, it was beautiful 
enough to be true. Certainly the bishops and big clergy- 
men who came to us for church counsel and visits, lis- 
tened to his playing in amazed.delight and open wonder. 

We who loved music there also spoke to each other in 
awe of the great operas he had written and that were 
yet in manuscript—unproduced in Germany, because he 
was too modest to batter at the doors of Fame—never 
now to be produced, alas! because there was then no 
producing of operas in America. Those wonderful operas, 
that it was said he arose at midnight sometimes to play 
over upon his own piano, immersing himself in their 
beauties—playing them in camera and in pianissimo and 
thus revisiting his youth and conquering the world in the 
microcosm of his own rapt solitude! Fin often won- 
dered what became of those operas—whether they were 
shadows from legendary space, or what they actually 
were. I never knew. 

He was a composer to my knowledge; at least an im- 
provisatore at the organ and the piano. On Sundays I 
have stood in the choir loft to hear him “play the con- 
gregation out” with swelling paean pouring out through 
every pipe from the whole keybank; the music rolling 
up into the pointed arches of the ceiling and falling hack 
in a flood over the moving people. It was all improvi- 
sation, during which he was transfigured, lifted out of 
himself into some world apart from us, who marveled at 
his gifts. He was the homeliest man I ever saw, with a 
great rounded forehead, formidable jaws, broad and 
strong, an enormous mouth filled with great teeth, his 
eyebrows bushy, his face dagen about the neck with a 
sparse white beard, and the gleaming round spectacles 
poised over his staring eyes like radiant awnings over 
twin windows. It comes back to me a picture of rugged 
homeliness; but there was the impress of rarest sensi- 
bility over all—lines of delicate nervous perception that 
gave to rude strength a spiritual softness. ; 

During all the years of my youth his was the seat of 
all musical authority. Presiding at piano or organ, he set 
the seal of art on concerts. en the Golden Dramatic 
Company came, as it did twice a year, for a stay of sev- 
eral weeks, he was its sole and complete orchestra’for 
entr’actes and for that form of entertainment between 
drama and opera, well-defined then as melodrama. _ In 
this guise we became acquainted with Donizetti's “Lu- 
crezia Borgia.” “The Child of the Regiment” and some 
other dramatic arrangements of operatic masterpieces. 
When I hear these songs and duets thrummed now upon 
pianos, I can see him again and hear the preludes, and 
lo! here comes down to the footlights the crafty poisoner, 
Gubetta (Mr. Edwin C. b aeed simulating an ominous 
gayety in-“’Tis Better to La Than Be Sighing,” and 
again the luckless, handsome and gentle Genarro (Mr. 
W. E. Grant) with the cruel but heart-torn Lucrezia (the 
wonderful, beautiful—to me ever the margarita alumjnata 
of all the world’s stage of romance and beauty—Bella 
Golden!). I catch his prelude and can fancy that away 
off, like sounds from elfland, I hear those passionate 
voices vibrating together in the great death scene, 

I had the good fortune with Thackeray's “Pen,” to have 
witnessed for my first theatrical experience “The Stran- 
ger” of Kotzebue, with Bella Golden as Mrs. Haller. 
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When I saw her for the first time in the pure silk flesh- 
ings and filmy white tunic of Achmet in the “French 
Spy,” I could have died ‘with timid shock that all those 
in that audience could also gaze upon her rounded limbs 
and lovely knees and yet not be, perhaps, as I surely was, 
appreciative of the perfect modesty of her sacrifice for 
art! Nor Patti, nor Ilma di Murska, not Albani herself 
could ever sing in the grand score “Ask Me Not Why” 
as Mrs. Golden sang it to me sitting there out in that 
now long vanished auditorium, seeing the army camp and 
hanging on every thrilling note of “La Fille du Regi- 
ment.” I was twelve or fourteen and impressions then 
become memories fixed forever. 

And there was the fine old professor, beckoning on all 
that wonderful melody with a masterful nod of the head, 
a lift of the warning finger, a flash of the inspired eyes. 
Whenever, as often happened, the audience broke into 
generous applause after his entr’acte playing, he would 
rise and make his acknowledgment in a bow that ranks 
in my memory alongside that imperial sweep of comity 
with which Anton Seidl half a century later was wont to 
bend to the world’s audiences and lift them to his own 
plane, matching their intelligence and his skill on equal 
terms with a splendid benevolence. 

Many were the years that have rolled over the dust of 
the fine old professor. Many were the years after he 
died in old, old age, that one day sitting by the cheerful 
grate fire of our old family physician, himself disabled 
and retired by partial paralysis, I heard the most beau- 
tiful of all stories of the old music master. It had come 
to our doctor from his partner in practice, a physician of 
a still earlier day. It was just an anecdote, you may call 
it, worthy to be preserved in the salt of tears. It was 
when the professor had newly arrived with his wife and 
children, among them a little daughter of six or seven 
years. The child was seized with diphtheria—in those 
days a death-warrant or a subject for miracle. 

“They were such strangers,” the old doctor had said, 
“speaking our language so doubtfully, so helpless as yet 
in their new environment, that when I called the third 
day and recognized that my good brother Death had sig- 
naled his coming in an hour or two, I could not leave 
them in their loneliness and dared not hide the truth. I 
told it to them as gently as I could sitting there by the 
little bed. . 

“‘*She will be beyond all pain in an hour,’ I said to 
them. And I can see the professor yet, with a set face, 
rise and walk firmly into the next room, seat himself at 
his piano and begin to caress the keys with infinite light- 
ness into old airs, some of them familiar to me. Some- 
how it shocked me that he could play the piano at such a 
moment. I fancied he had not understood me and so I 
resolutely arose, went in to him and putting my hand on 
his shoulder, said: 

“Did you understand me? She is dying!’ 

“Ves!’ he nodded. ‘I know. But these are the songs 
that sung her into life and to sleep many a night from 
back in the old country until now. I play them to her 
once more for her last sleep. Maybe she will hear—may- 
be she will know.” 

“And there for an hour we sat in the two rooms until 
the music and the little life died out softly together.” 


Reed Miller Noted as “Messiah” Soloist 


There are undoubtedly few tenors before the Amer- 
ican public who have a greater reputation as a “Mes- 
siah”’ singer than Reed Miller, who has appeared as 
soloist in Handel’s famous work over one hundred 
times. He also holds the record of having sung for 
eight consecutive seasons with the New York Oratorio 
Society, and many times he has sung return dates dur- 
ing the same season with the same organization. The 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston is one of the so- 
cieties that engaged Mr. Miller for many seasons, and this 
year is no exception. He sang there during Christmas 
week, when “The Messiah” was again given, and also 
appeared in the same work with the New York Choral 
Union when his wife, Nevada Van Der Veer, the popular 
contralto, was heard. During the same week Mr. Miller 
was one of the soloists in “The Messiah” in Newark with 
Frieda Hempel, Arthur Middleton and Emma Roberts. 


Huss to Play His Concerto with Orchestra 


Henry Holden Huss will play his own piano con- 
certo with the Detroit Orchestra, under the baton of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in Detroit on Sunday, March 7. 
The Huss concerto is said to have had more perform- 
ances with the great orchestras than any American 
concerto other than the second one by MacDowell. 
Mr. Huss already has played it with the Boston Sym- 
phony, New York Philharmonic, Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati and St. Paul orchestras. Adele Ausder Obe played 
it five times on tour with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Raoul Pugno presented it in France 
with the Monte Carlo Orchestra. It is very rare that 
American pianists play their own concertos in public. 
Among the few that do are Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, John 
Powell and Henry Holden Huss. Arthur Whiting 
years ago used to play his own concerto. 


Music Appreciated at the Museum 


One has now to specify which “Metropolitan” is meant 
in.the musical world of New York, for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, believing in the doctrine of museum use- 
fulness as a test of museum value to taxpayers, announces 
two series of four concerts each for January and March. 
An interesting letter of appreciation in connection with 
last season’s concerts follows: 

“The public has someone to thank for initiating the 
promenade concerts at the Metropolitan Museum. I can- 
not imagine a state of affairs in which all conditions of 
beauty could be more fully joined. Everything consid- 
ered, I suppose there is no finer palace in the world than 
the ‘Met.’ It only lacked the voice to proclaim itself the 
cathedral of that part of us that despises the sordid and 
the mean. Mr. Mannes’ orchestra supplied that voice. 

“And the whole concert was so casual and courteous; 
I liked the little cold facts of architecture. I liked it all. 
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Liked it so much that I wondered if a dream had not 
slipped up and surrounded me unawares. 

“This is a better stroke for mutual understanding and 
liking among our much mixed peoples than most will sup- 
pose. The great crowds prove it.” 





Farrar Scores on New York State Tour 


One of the dates booked for Amparito Farrar on her 
tour through New York State with Charles Harrison was 
at Oneonta on November 25, in one of the series of con- 
certs given by the Elks of that city. As always, it appears 
that the singer pleased her listeners with her usual charm 


- and art, for the Oneonta Star made the statement that 


Miss Farrar at once captivated the audience, not only with 
her fine lyric soprano voice and its exceptional qualities, 
but by her winsome and unaffected naturalness. A triumph 
was scored by the young artist in Albany on December 4 
with the Mendelssohn Club. Among other complimentary 
things, the Albany Times-Union said that Miss Farrar 
proved to be a soprano soloist who won on het merits. 
The Journal spoke of her richly sympathetic voice and 
said that she delighted the music lovers with the rendi- 
tion of a Spanish flower song that was deeply impressive. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, “the Touring Soprano” 


’ Speaking in figures, Betsy Lane Shepherd, the American 
soprano, says that she has sung during the last twelve 
months in 120 towns and in thirty states. Upon investiga- 
tion of the soprano’s scrapbook we find that this statement 
is literal. Miss Shepherd no sooner comes back from onc 
tour than she is summoned for another. In fact, life is 
just one endless succession of concerts for this American 
soprano. One of the reasons for her popularity may be 
accounted for when the New York Sun writes of her 
singing as follows: “Miss Shepherd possesses genuine 
musical taste and fine perception of the character of her 
lyrics. She touches with a certainty the mood and style 
of the setting, and she knows how to construct a correct 
and interesting interpretation.” 


Jacobinoff Residing in New York 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, has taken up his residence 
in New York after returning from some very successful 
concert appearances on the Pacific Coast. While in that 
section of the country, Mr, Jacobinoff won much praise 
for his work as head of the violin and orchestral depart- 
ments at the University of California’s summer session. 
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The violinist is under the management of Catherine Ba- 
mann, and will be heard in concert in New York during 
the present season. 


Carlo Liten to Tour 


At the conclusion of the season which he is now giving 
at the Lenox Little Theater, New York, Carlo Liten, the 
Belgian actor, will take his companiy on tour. Yvonne 
Garrick, whose success in the different plays has been 
so pronounced, will play opposite M. Liten in “Poly- 
pheme,” “Le Baiser” and “Le Passant,” the three plays 
to be given in one bill. Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Roch 
ester, Cleveland, Oberlin, Gambier, Athens, Ohio; Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee and Providence are among the cities to be 
visited, 


Two More Dates for Emma Roberts 


Emma Roberts will give a song recital in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Dupont, Wilmington, Del., on January 29, in 
the series of afternoon musicales being given by Mrs 
William N. Bannard and Annie T. Flinn. The following 
night she appears as the last attraction in the Premier 
Concert Course at Carbondale, Pa. 





Mel B. Kaufman Signs with Sam Fox 
Mel B. Kaufman has signed a contract with the Sam 
Fox Publishing Company by which the latter will have the 
exclusive publishing rights on his compositions for a term 
of years. 





Music League Presents Flonzaley Quartet 
The Flonzaley Quartet gave the second of the series of 
chamber music concerts being presented by the Music 
League of the People’s Institute at the Washington Irving 
High School, Saturday evening, December 27. 
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Books 


Henry Holt & Co., New York 
“More Chapters of Opera, 1908-1918.” By H. E. Kreh- 


biel. 480 pp., with illustrations, 


The author of the volume acknowledges nearly forty 
years of service as music critic of the New York Tribune 
and the book is largely assembled from his writings for 
the Tribune. It might have been just as well entitled 
First Aid to Amateur Music Reporting in New York,” 
since the entire perspective is only of New York, and the 


material could be of assistance only to an amateur. For 
each opera newly given within the ten years under con 
ideration, only the date of the New York premiere 15 set 


down, and in but one case is there mention of the time or 
place when one of the operas came to life or death any 
where else. Thus the young music reporters who would 
write about opera in Kalamazoo and Oshkosh, or from any 
of the other cities in the euphonious nomenclature, have 
no help at all, and are purely and simply out of luck while 
trying to manipulate this compendium. 

Now it may be easily understood that in bringing to 
wether a book from materials written through some ten 
years of daily reporting there would be an unavoidable, 
and in part excusable, tendency to patchiness, cross-style, 
von-style,and other literary blemish, yet in the present 
volume the author has left all domain of reason, In truth, 
the book presents absolutely no sense of economy. Other- 
wise, how could it happen that the critic gave five and a 
half pages to discuss Gluck’s old “Armide,” which he pro 
fessed not to love, and gave just three lines (count ’em) 
to the opera “Azora,” which was written by one of the 
best recognized of contemporary American composers. 
rhen read his critique in full: 

‘Azora’ had a story of ancient Mexico as its base, and 
its life on the stage, limited to a single performance, was 
unusually brief even for an American work.” 

The discriminating amateur is thus permitted to notice 
only what “Azora” had at base, but nothing of apex, 
altitude, circumference, solid content or specific gravity. 

Chen the discriminating amateur will find much food 
for discrimination if he will look up the author’s economy 
as it concerns the various opera conductors who came 
forward, or slid backward, during the ten years. Whereas 
Mr. Hertz is given fond farewell to the extent of four 
pages, Toscanini is given two formal pages and much 
other fond goodbye; Bodanzky’s coming is briefly herald- 
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ed, and Muck and Kunwald are given each a parting, if 
passive, kick. The late Gustav Mahler, whom musicians 
everywhere recognized as an outstanding conductor genius, 
and of the first order, is given no goodbye at all, nor does 
the author once hint at his great talent or the fact of his 
death, which occurred in 1911, within the very period 
under consideration. However, for this glaring dis- 
crepancy the author seems to have provided for himself 
a shock absorber, when he says: “After that the next 
most foolish thing is for the critic to sneer at the honest 
writer of the past from whose views the majority of his 
successors have turned.” 

One may conclude a study of the book by quoting fur- 
ther, and it will be seen that the entire period kept the 
author in a fever of amazement, for he says: “The ten 
years which have elapsed . . . were filled with the 
most amazing incidents that the annals of the lyric drama 
have ever recorded in New York or any city of the 
world,” ‘ 

Finally we are all together when he says “that the mem- 
ory of occurrences of such moment ought to be preserved 
will scarcely be called into question, though the ability 
and the methods of the historian will offer a fair subject 
of controversy.” 

So they do! They do so! Amen! 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
“The Complete Opera Book.” By Gustave Kobbé 
(1857-1918). More than goo pages, illustrated. 


A foreword signed by Katharine Wright says that she 
had been asked to supply material which was missing at 
the time of Mr. Kobbé’s death. “In performing my share 
of the work,” she says, “it has been my endeavor to con- 
fine myself to facts, rather than to intrude with personal 
opinions upon a work which should stand as a monument 
to Mr. Kobbé’s musical knowledge and convictions.” 

The author has assembled here a vast material of great 
practical help and highly readable quality. It is broadly 
classified as Italian, French, German and Bohemian, Rus- 
sian, American and Spanish. Not only has the author 
given the date and place of the inaugural performance of 
each opera, but he has given in some dozens of instances 
also the dates of important revivals in English or in other 
languages representing translations from the original 
texts. Roughly speaking, his opinions of the world’s 
operatic literature are as sane and trustworthy as those 
of the average writer in the same field, yet as all other 
writers, his view is finally restricted by the same geo- 
graphical difficulties which beset us all. 

This difficulty in an international situation is apparent 
in the very first paragraph of Mr. Kobbé’s book, for just 
so soon he is certainly in error. He begins: “There are 
three great schools of opera—Italian, French and German. 
None other has developed sufficiently to require comment 
in this brief chapter.” 

Nothing but the provincial or geographical limitation 
imposed by years latterly spent only in New-York could 
have maintained the above oversight as it reflects upon 
the Russian operatic school. True, the author slightly 
senses importance in Russia, when, in introducing “Rus- 
sian Opera,” he says: “Too little is known of Russian 
opera in this country. It is true that ‘Pique Dame,’ ‘Nero,’ 
‘Boris Godounoff,’ ‘Prince Igor,’ ‘Coq d’Or’ have been per- 
formed here; while one act of Rachmaninoff’s ‘Miser 
Knight’ was given at the Boston Opera. But according to 
Mr. Rachmaninoff, thirteen operas of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
still await production, and this represents the work of only 
one composer.” 

An author who could still write the above surely had 
never sufficiently heard the distinct Russian tone in works 
of Glinka and Dargomishky, much less the immense power 
of such as Tschaikowsky’s “Mazeppa,” wherein he attained 
significance of expression nowhere equalled in any of his 
symphonic discourse. As to Rimsky-Korsakoff, the loss 
of opportunity is doubtless much less, because he was 
rather a very great musical educator, moral leader and 
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master of instrumentation than one with any divine mes- 
sage either in symphony or opera. 

The same geographical difficulty cuts off the author's 
view of the German opera school, which should have 
seemed much more accessible. He says: “Wagner's genius 
was so supreme that, although he has been dead thirty- 
four years, he is still without a successor. Through the 
force of his own genius he appears destined to remain the 
sole exponent of the art ous of which he was the 
creator.” Now if the author of “The Complete Book of 
Opera” had spent any part of his latter years in the opera 
and concert houses of Europe, he would have become 
conscious a full decade ago that Richard Strauss was not 
only a duly qualified successor to Wagner, but was in- 


. fluencing in body and soul every German and nearly all 


the other European composers, not only in their operas 
but their entire symphonic and chamber music output. 
There was almost nothing in earth or heaven but the 
Strauss voice. It is true that Strauss had to find himsef 
only after steeping himself in Tschaikowsky, Wagner and 
Berlioz and Liszt, but having found himself, they all fol- 
lowed blindly. Only Max Reger was the one great master 
who had the hardihood not to follow either Wagner or 
Strauss for the spiritual content of his works, and yet at 
the first Reger festival at Dortmund, in 1910, Reger, under 
rather sensational conditions, acknowledged himself de- 
cidedly indebted to Strauss as one of his technical mas- 
ters, along with Palestrina and Bach. As to Wagner 
influence, Reger had reached his own orchestral prologue, 
op. 160, before he once showed a trace of the Wagner 
spirit. He had kept aloof by heroically looking toward 
Brahms, Schumann and Bach, with an occasional glance 
toward Bruckner. 

Turning away from all such geographical limitations of 
Mr. Kobbé’s view, the reader who attempts a conscientious 
study of “The Complete Opera Book” will surely fall 
into confusion while contemplating the author’s attitude 
toward various opera texts. After saying, page 21, that 
“The Marriage of Figaro” is still regarded as a model of 
what a comic grand opera should be, he also says: “In 
the libretto there is much that is risqué, suggestive. But 
as the average opera goer does not understand the subtle- 
ties of the Italian language, it is quite possible—especially 
in this advanced age—to attend a performance of ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ without imperiling one’s morals.” Pro- 
ceeding with the study, the reader finds the author con- 
tinually seized by shock and horror while writing of 
Strauss’ “Salome” and “Electra” texts, yet in discussing 
the boorishness and crudities of the “Rosenkavalier” he 
again seeks to condone. He says: “To those who know 
both works, the libretto of the ‘Rosenkavalier,’ which has 
been violently attacked, goes no farther in suggestiveness 
than that of the ‘Marriage of Figaro.’” And again: “This 
levee, together with the love intrigues and the looseness 
of manners and morals indicated by the plot, is supposed 
in a general way to give to the piece the tone of the rococo 
period in which the story is laid. The scene is a lively 
one.” 

So the story is found to be “loose morally, and the scene 
a lively one,” yet it is as pure as the story employed by 
Mozart in an opera which Mr. Kobbé says should be con- 
sidered ideal. Nevertheless, the stories of “Salome” and 
“Electra,” which doubtless also sought “to give t» the 
pieces the tone” of their times, are considered as full 100 
per cent. taboo. 

Summarizing on the entire discussion, the sane reader 
should be permitted to know the fact that when the 
“Salome” and “Electra” operas were scheduled for pro- 
duction in America the story had long since drifted over 
from Europe that these operas were outlandishly complex 
musically and well nigh impossible to understand as music. 
Of course, that was not true either, but the newspapers 
began seeing things and vied with each other in exp'o ting 
what they scented as monstrosities in text. It was so 
much easier and conducive to comfort thus to approach 
each of the works from the blind side rather than to say 
that it was or was not music. Possibly the artists who 
produced these works in New York also greatly stressed 
all the cruder aspects of these dramas, and yet it is im- 
possible to believe that each of the works could have 
reached so many as two dozen or more performances in 
a single European city, or in various cities, if the works 
were innately as immoral as New York was urged to 
believe. 

Finally, and in view of all the above, how significant 
is the author’s remark that, “With the exception of Hum- 
perdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ the ‘Rosenkavalier,’ by 
Richard Strauss, is the only opera that has come out of 
Germany since the death r Wagner which has appeared 
to secure a definite hold upon the repertory.” 


Music 


The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New 
York and London 


“I Love You So,” Song, by Mana-Zucca 
Beginning quietly, this apparently unpretentious love song be- 
comes more and more expressive, proceeding through various 
modulations, not difficult, however, to the whispered refrain, “I 
love you.” The second stanza melody is the same, with triplet 
broken chord paniment, reaching a firie climax on the words 
“Could I but set your heart aglow, 
Our song would reach the dreaming skies, 
United our song would rise, 
I love you so, I love you so!” 
The product of an expert singer who is herself also a p/anist, 
having made a big reputation as such years ago, this song should 
be very effective. It is dedicated to that lover of good music, the 
lion. Philip Berolzheimer, city chamberlain. It is in high and low 
keys. 
“The Call-of a Friend,” “Love of Mine” and “A Fairy’s 
Love Song,” Three Songs, by Charles Gilbert 


Spross 
The first-named | is based on a love-poem by John McNab, 
and this Scotchman has certainly written a poem of beautiful 
thought. Mr. Spross’s music is slow, vocal, with considerable 
dulation, in syncopated chords, and climax on the line— 
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“Yes, come to me when the clouds hang low, 
For then I need a friend.” 
For high or low voice. “Love of Mine” has both English and 
French words, but a too difficult piano accompaniment. he com- 
ser is himself such a virtuoso p-anist that he cannot realize 
cow difficult this piano accompaniment is. Hardly any singer will 
be able to play the accompaniment while singing. With a capable 
accompanist at the piano, it will prove a very effective song. For 
high or low voice. “A Fairy’s Love Song” has likewise a dif- 
ficult piano accompaniment, in thirty-second notes. The text tells 


of the fireflies, the fishes, the stars, full of high notes, and is 
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dedicated to that fine singer, Louise Hubbard, who, however, will 
need a first-class pianist whenever she sings the song. The word 
“‘gli do” is missing from the final sweep of the fingers down 
the piano keyboard; it cannot very well be played otherwise. 


Carl Fischer, New York 
“Ecstasy” (Sacred Song), “We'll Seek the Grove No 
More” and “The Sailor Boy,” Three Songs, by 
Beryl Rubinstein 


Beryl Rubinstein is one of the most promising of the younger 
pianists now in this country. He has composed much music, and 
Carl Fischer has issued three songs worth knowing. The first two 
are with English and French text, the last set to words by Tenny- 
son. “Ecstasy” has easy grace to commend it, with considerable 
variety in melody and harmony. Original poem by Victor Hugo. 
“We'll Seek the Grove No More” (poem by De Banville) is pretty 
music, with a recurring vocal Sgere in minor, then repeated in 
major. High and low voices. ‘The Sailor Boy,’’ strikes a different 
note, the heroic, fitting the text— 

“He rose at dawn and fired with hope 

Shot o’er the seething harbor bar, . . . 

God help me save I take my part of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, far worse than any death to me.” 
The piano accompaniments to the three songs: are of medium dif- 
ficulty, but must be well played to be effective. 


“I See You Everywhere,” “A Little Drab Wren,” 
“What Is Life?” “The Quest,” “Non Loin d’Ici,” 
“Sylvia Divine” and “Till Daylight Peeps,” Seven 
Songs, by Minette Hirst 

These songs represent varying moods, ranging from a love song 
to songs about life and death, the work of a good musician, who 
seems to know the modern opera singers, for they are dedicated 
to Caruso, Diaz, and Farrar, as well as to Duchess de Richelieu. 

Two of them are in six flats, so being a bit hard to read and play, 

and “What Is Life?” has much beautiful harmony. Too many 

changes of tempo make the general effect of some of the songs that 
of restlessness, however. All are for high or medium voice. 

Five American Dances, Eastwood Lane 

Here are some rather original pieces by the assistant director of 
the music at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, subdivided 
into “The Crap Shooters,” “Around the Hall,” “A Gringo Tango,” 

“North of Boston” (barn dance) and “Powwow,” Indian Remin- 

iscence. hey have spontaneity and naturalness, and fit the 

fingers well. The “Tango” is characteristically Spanish, and the 
best piece of the lot. 


Harold Flammer, New York 
“There Is a Land of Pure Delight” and “Depart from 
Me,” Two Sacred Songs, by John Prindle Scott 


The first named song goes with lyric melodiousness, easy to sing 
and play, graceful in melody and form, with considerable climax 
in the middle of the song, and a rather difficult passage of high 
notes, to be sung very softly. For high and low voices. ‘Depart 
From Me, Ye Cursed” is in quite another vein, full of reproba- 
tion for the sinner, inasmuch as it consigns the accursed one to 
everlasting fire, following the Biblical text. It takes a singer of 
parts to do this song. or high and low voices. 


“Song of the Robin,” Words and Music by Anna Case 


This very pretty and of course singable song (being entirely the 
product of a celebrated American singer) is most effective in every 
detail. The voice part sings cheerily on, ranging from low E flat 
to B flat above the staff, and the piano has in it frank hints of 
the bird's song, brilliant and of pleasing effect. It is dedicated “To 
my friend and teacher, Augusta Ohrstrom Renard,” as per in- 
scription, 

“Fleur-de-lis,” Emerson L. Stone 

Words of patriotic intensity, allied with fortissimo piano and 
vocal parts, this dramatic song should go well when sung by a 
singer who has a big voice and an accompanist who can typify 
the music. 

“My soul to God, i body to the earth, 
My heart of hearts give for France” 
is the motif of the song. For medium voice. 





“Stravinsky an Adversary of All Opera Form” 

Serge Prokofieff, the Russian composer-pianist, in a 
brief article recently published as a program note to the 
first performance in America of some of Stravinsky’s 
songs at Aeolian Hall, New York, in a song recital by 
Vera Janacoupulos, declared that “it was soon after his 
opera, ‘The Nightingale,’ that Stravinsky declared himself 
an adversary of all opera form and avowed himself a 
disciple of the vocal ballet, that is. to say, ballet with 
scenery and singers, together with orchestra and choruses.” 
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AMERICAN CONTRALTO PLEASES 
WASHINGTON, D. C., AUDIENCE 





Wounded Soldiers Among Those Who Hear Kathryn 
Meisle’s Recital—Many Unable to Hear Kreisler 


Washington, D. C., December 19, 1919.—Kathryn Meisle, 
American contralto, was heard in song recital last evening 
at the New Willard Hotel, the red ballroom being quite 
filled with an appreciative audience, part of which was 
made up of soldier boys from Walter Reed Hospital, 
transportation of whom was accomplished through the 
courtesy of the Royal Blue Line Auto Company. Miss 
Meisle gave as the first part of her program “Chi vuol 
Comprar,” Jommelli; “Une Nuit de Mai,” A. Goring 
Thomas; “Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes,’ Hahn, and 
“Una Voce Poca Fa,” from “The Barber of Seville,” 
Rossini, the second part being made up of lighter songs 
which proved pleasing. Miss Meisle showed brilliance of 
tone yet retaining throughout the real contralto quality. 
Her simplicity of manner was an asset and gained her 
many friends among the audience. Miss Meisle’s singing 
of Goring-Thomas’. “Une Nuit de Mai” was possibly the 
best on the first half of her program and was encored. 
Her other numbers included “To an Impromptu of 
Chopin,” Barnett; “The Wind Speaks,” Schaeffér; “Deep 
River,” Burleigh; “The Last Hour,” Kramer; “O Don 
Fatale,” from “Don Carlo,” Verdi; “Values,” Frederick 
W. Vanderpool; “Lullaby,” Cyril Scott; “The Sea Beach,” 
Tietjens, and “How’s My Boy?” Sidney Homer. 

Many UNABLE to HEAR KREISLER. 

For some days last week Washington was in a state of 
uncertainty relative to the scheduled appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler with the New York Symphony Orchestra, T, Ar- 
thur Smith, the Washington manager of these concerts, 
was kept constantly on the phone answering the demands 
for the cancellation of this concert. Mr. Smith in his 
usual poised and equitable attitude towards his music 
patrons answered all inquiries to the effect that he was 
willing to leave the question of Mr. Kreisler’s appearance 
to the public itself. The result, however, was that some 
two thousand of Washington’s most discriminating music 
lovers and society members filled the National Theater 
and many were turned away. The ovation given Kreisler, 
the musician and man—on December 16, at the National 
Theater will long be remembered by those who witnessed 
the affair as a tribute to one of the world’s greatest vio- 
linists. D. R. 


Oratorio Society of New York 
Gives “The Messiah” 


Carnegie Hall was filled to its capacity on the even- 
ing of December 30, when the Oratorio Society of New 
York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, presented the 
ninety-fourth Christmastide performance of Handel’s “The 
Messiah” with the following soloists: Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano; Emma Roberts, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
and Frederick Patton, bass. The New York Symphony 
Orchestra and Frank L. Sealy, organist, supported the 
singers. 

On the whole, the performance was an excellent one 
and found full appreciation at the hands of the listen- 
ers. The chorus, particularly, contributed work of an 
artistic nature, the tonal quality and effects being ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. One might also add that the sing- 
ing of the members of the society was the most notice- 
able feature of the evening. 

The four soloists, however, did work of a satisfac- 
tory standard. Interest centered, perhaps, more around 
Miss Hempel for the reason that it was her first ap- 
pearance in this city in oratorio, and she proved that 
she is none the less skillful in that field. Her rendition 
of “Rejoice Greatly” was beautiful, but her later air, “| 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” was even more so 
All of which méans that Miss Hempel sang well 
throughout the performance. 

Miss Roberts’ rich and sympathetic voice was heard 
to particular advantage in “He Shall Feed His Flock” 
and contrasted effectively with Miss Hempel’s. Mor- 
gan Kingston sang his parts with authority and under- 
standing, while Frederick Patton, who is not so well 
known—at least as well as the other singers—surprised 
and delighted the audience with his deep and sonorous 
voice of excellent quality. After his rendition of “Why 
Do the Nations so Furiously Rage?” he was obliged to re- 
spond to the warm applause several times. He is a 
valuable oratorio artist. 


An M. B. Bencheley Testimonial 


After years of studying voice with no direct results, 
Vera Leavitt Latham finally went to M. B. Bencheley, the 
Minneapolis teacher of singing, and after working with her 
but a short time, she noted a vast improvement in her 
voice. This transformation gradually became so marked 
that the grateful pupil wrote the following letter of ap- 
preciation to Miss Bencheley: 

Dear Miss Bencheley: 

My grateful acknowledgment of what I have learned from you 
of tone production and development of tonal beauty, does not 
fully express my appreciation of your system of voice training, 
which since studying with you, have reason to regard as the 
most rational and complete vocal method of present day teaching. 

After ten years of strenuous vocal study with teachers repre 
senting the vocal methods of renowned European masters of the 
art’ of singing I failed to use my voice satisfactorily to myself and 
also to managers to whom I applied for hearings. 

The concentrated motive of tone production, the starting point 
of your most exact and thorough system of technical training, is 
different from that of any method previously studied, as is also 
the process which develops tonal beauty, which is more direct than 
that of traditional methods established by general use. 

After years of experience as a conservatory student and with 
many years’ experience in teaching (as I was taught) in well 
known music schools, and also as a private teacher, now realize 
that my daughter, Cordelia Latham, of the Ravinia Park Opera 
Company, who studied two years in Europe, would have studied 
to better advantage with your system of technical work. I make 
this statement unreservedly after thoroughly testin our simple, 
effective and rational method of voice training, which i shall teach 
when I resume professional work. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) era L. Latuam. 


Miss Bencheley is limiting her time for teaching to three 
hours daily, which means six half hour lessons. At the 
present time she is engaged in composition work and hopes 
to finish some new songs in the near future, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Charleston Women Advance City’s Music 


Charleston, S. C., is enjoying its first season of Sunday 
Afternoon Concerts, at which the following noted artists 
are the attractions: Rafaelo Diaz, Fritz Kreisler, Josef 
Lhevinne, Guiomar Novaes, Jacques Thibaud, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and Pablo Casals. The important thing, 
however, in connection with the series of the Charleston 
Musical Society is that the enterprise was successfully 
launched without any guarantors behind it. A strict sub- 





which 


Office of the Charleston (8. C.) Musical Society, 
formerly was an old barn. 


scription basis was followed, no tickets being sold for 
single concerts. 

According to Maud W. Gibbon, the manager, the series 
is presenting these great artists at a lower price than most 
concert courses. By way of example, a gallery seat may 
be reserved for the twelve concerts for $3.50—which is 
little more than twenty-five cents per concert. And, de- 
spite these moderate prices, the society has already made 
a little money over its actual expenses of the first season. 

Perhaps this is due to the executive ability of Miss Gib- 
bon, who works gratis and pays for her ticket the same as 
does her neighbor. She has turned an old barn into the 
business office of the Charleston Musical Society and is 
her own stenographer and printer. One is quite safe in 
stating that Miss Gibbon is about the only American man- 
ager who runs her own press. She thinks nothing of 
getting out 1,600 tickets, 1,600 circulars and 800 programs 
for each concert. She sets the type by hand and runs off 
the sheets on a motor-run printing press. What is more, 
the finished product does not look any different from the 
average program or theater ticket. 

According to Miss Gibbon, Charleston is the only city 
of the South, outside of Jacksonville and New Orleans, 
which is permitted to book Sunday attractions. Charleston 
has its own symphony orchestra, under the direction of 
Mrs. William M. Patterson. The orchestra started with 
six members but inside of six weeks had increased to 
thirty. In a word, Charleston, S. C., is forging ahead 
musically, and the women, headed by Maud W. Gibbon, 
are responsible. 


Easton Sings Beethoven to Critics’ Satisfaction 


At the second concert of the Beethoven Society of 
New York, a newly formed organization with a very 
distinguished membership, given at Aeolian Hall, 
Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was one of the soloists, the other two being 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Mischa Elman. 

Said James Gibbons Huneker in the New York World 
the following day: “Mme. Easton sang ‘Repentance’ 
and the somber ‘In questa tomba,’ and sang with deep 
feeling and a voice much fuller, richer (thanks to the 
auditorium) than at the opera. You could hear the 
overtones, the lovely quality of her voice.” Further 
confirming this opinion the New York Times wrote: 
“Florence Easton sang with,beauty of tone and brgad 
style the master’s air, ‘fn questa tomba,’ and in Eng- 
lish, admirably enunciated, two others.” While Henry 
T. Finck in the New York Evening Post said: ‘“Flor- 
ence Easton sang three songs and sang them with 
much tonal beauty, breadth of style, and a praiseworthy 
clearness of enunciation.” 


Gray-Lhevinnes to Appear 
in Portland on January 15 


The next event on the Portland (Ore.) Municipal Audi- 
torium Concert Series, under the auspices of the city of 
Portland, will be Mme. Tetrazzini, who will be followed 
by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne and Mischa Lhevinne in a unique 
program on January 15. A large audience is expected to 
hear the Lhevinnes, as their charm is well known and 
they have many admirers in Oregon. 


Ross Song a Schumann-Heink Favorite 


Mme. Schumann-Heink sang with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra on December 1, and in her group of 
American songs used the celebrated “Dawn in the Desert,’ 
by Gertrude Ross. This song has been made famous by 
the great contralto, who considers it one of the »greatest 
successes of her career. 


Pietro A. Yon Completes “Concerto Gregoriano” 


Those who had the good fortune of attending services 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on Christmas Day 
were given an opportunity of hearing for the a ie 
time, even though only a portion 26 the finale) of Pietro 
A. Yon’s “Concerto Gregoriano” for organ and orchestra. 
Mr. Yon, who is organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
New York, where his services on that day were very much 
in demand, nevertheless found it possible to a r at the 
Cathedral in time to play the solo part himself. The or- 
chestra was conducted by Jacques Ungerer, the regular 
organist of the Cathedral. : , ; 

The concerto represents something entirely new in the 
literature of organ music. As the title indicates, Mr. Yon 
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selected his themes from the Gregorian and developed 

them in a masterly manner. The concerto is written in 
four. movements: introduzione e allegro, adagio, scherzo 

and finale. Aside from the original, the concerto will 

appear also in arrangements as follows: organ solo, organ 

aad piano, all to be published by the house of J. Fischer & 
ro, 





Martin-Smith Music School Gives Recital 


A concert by the pupils of the Martin-Smith Music 
School attracted a good sized audience to Aeolian Hall 
on Saturday evening, December 27. David Martin, di- 
rector of the school, deserves much praise and encourage- 
ment for the work achieved. The program contained the 
“Egmont” overture (Beethoven), played by the senior or- 
chestra, first movement of Viotti’s concerto for violin with 
cadenza by Ferdinand David, played by Eugene Mars 
Martin; recitation by Lucile. Spence; first movement of 
Mozart’s E flat piano concerto, with cadenza by James 
Friskin, played by Hazel Thomas; aesthetic dances by 
Evelyn Thomas; duet for violin and piano (Dancela), 
played by Millie Simmons and Winston Collymore; 
Haydn's “Toy” symphony played by the children’s or- 
chestra, and “Moto Perpetuum” (Rogers), played by 
children violinists. 


Kingston a Leading Oratorio Singer 

Proving that he is a leading oratorio singer in America 
today, Morgan Kingston gave an excellent performance 
of Handel’s “The Messiah” with the New York Oratorio 
Society on December 30 at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Kingston 
is also booked to sing the “Stabat Mater” in Boston on 
January 25 with the Handel and Haydn Society. Thus, 
within one month’s time, Mr. Kingston will have filled 
two of the most important oratorio engagements in the 
United States, 


Quartet Engaged for Smith College Concerts 

Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, con- 
tralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, bass, have 
been engaged to sing in Hadley’s “The New Earth” and 
the Mozart Requiem at Smith College on April 28 under 
the direction of W. P. Bigelow. 


Second Berkshire Quartet Concert, January 27 
The second Berkshire String Quartet concert is an- 
nounced for Tuesday evening, January 27, in Aeolian Hall. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, will be the as- 
sisting artist in the Brahms quintet, op. 34, in F minor. 


Friends of Music Concert Postponed 


It has been necessary to postpone the next concert of 
the Society of the Friends of Music from January 11 to 
January 18. The tickets issued for January 11 will be 
good for the later date. 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH. 


Maker of many singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ments secured. 
Write for Booklet. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
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SEVENTEENTH I. L. AND C. A. 
CONVENTION AROUSES CRITIC 


Meetings of Last September Draw Forth Belated but 
Interesting Comment—Organization Too Com- 
mercialized, Is Charge 


The seventeenth annual convention of the International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Association was held in the 
grand ballroom and red room of the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last September 13 to 20, inclusive, and was interest- 
ing, entertaining and beneficial to all who were fortunate 
enough to attend. 

Impressions gained throughout were conducive to seri- 
ous thought, and with the best interests of this notable 
body of rare educational and intellectual strength at heart, 
utterance will be given herein to some thoughts which may 
prove helpful hereafter. It is not a fulfillment of the 
original plan, inaugurated when this body was conceived 
that it would be commercialized as it is now, for only 
professional talent was admitted to membership, and it 
was then a protective and social organization bent upon 
welding into good fellowship all worthy aspirants for 
recognition by those who were to do the commercializing. 
The governors then are the governed now, hence a very 
unhealthy aspect is presented in the present organization 
which will have to be eradicated before it can reach the 
ideals set for it or known to be held by many of its 
members 7 

I have been guilty of saying that this body has the ele- 
ments which will place it on a par with any educational 
body in existence, and it no doubt has been given the 
mission to function as such, but it must first get back to 
the original principles which brought the Lyceum into 
existence—it must be cleansed of all those abuses which 
have lowered its standard. The International Lyceum and 
Chautauqua Association must be distinctly a professional 
body, dependent upon a business body, and each should 
be separate and apart. If this business body must remain 
a component part as a matter of expediency, then such 
body should be cleansed and purged, as well and placed 
upon an ethical equality. Not only the heads but every 
assistant engaged in the work of exploiting worthy talent 
in and outside of the organization. In other words. 
bureau managers, agents, etc., should be men of education 
and gentlemanly demeanor, and the methods employed in 
getting business must be modified to meet the demands 
of equity; the commercial feature must be camouflaged 
and hidden from view. The I. L. C. A. and the bureau 
should be so closely allied to education that there will be 
an acknowledged curriculum which will reach the great 
mass and multitude of unlettered with a flood light that 
will shed its brilliancy as never before conceived, thereby 
disseminating music entertainment and literature every- 
where throughout the universe. Such an attainment should 
be in the hearts of all and the membership should grow 
with that end in view. 

There is no desire on my part to offend. I have no axe 
to grind, but I want to suggest a propaganda for uplift 
and ask unified interest. The weeding out of the un- 
wenee will become automatic if proper initiative is ap- 
plied. 

The convention went into session at 10 a. m., Monday, 
September 15, and continued each morning until all mat- 
ters of import were threshed out satisfactorily. The .ill- 
ness of the president made it impossible for him to attend 
these sessions, Each afternoon was given over to the lec- 
ture conference, probably the most notable offering being 
that of Raymond Robbins. The informal hour was pro- 
ductive of little that was worthy of note but much to be 
condemned, and the audience grew less and less in size 
and interest each day. It isa strange state of affairs i ina city 
like Chicago when budding miscellaneous talent of a class is 
ignored and those attempting the impossible are intro- 
duced at the expense of a trusting and patient audience. 
Many of the offerings were an insult to the intelligence 
of the listeners. Such performances should not be per- 
mitted where an admission fee is charged. 

The next convention is to be held at Waterloo, Ia., in 
September, 1920. Lee Francis Lybarger retires from the 
presidency with the good will and esteem of all. W. H. 
Stout, the incoming president, bids fair to be a good cap- 
tain of an aaalaiay ship. The keynote of his inaugural 
speech, “Loyalty to One Another,” was timely. 

J. Atten Wuyte. 
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Many Cities Pay Tribute to Ernest Davis 


Ernest Davis, the American tenor, whose list of engage- 
ments already booked for the season numbers eighty-five, 
is meeting with the success which his well developed art 
merits wherever he is appearing in concert or recital. 
Forty-two of these engagements have been filled, one of 
them being an appearance as assisting artist with the 
Apollo Club of Chitago. In regard to his singing on this 
occasion the Journal of that city of November 21 stated 
that he was quite as effective in the “Lamont,” from “Pag- 
liacci,” as it is possible for a singer to be who uses this 
excerpt as a concert number. The Chicago Post, in speak- 
ing of the. same number, said that the tenor showed a 
good voice and understanding of the music, On Novem- 
ber 23 Mr. Davis was the tenor soloist in the Akron, 
Ohio, Musical Club’s performance of “The Elijah,” and the 
following day the dailies spoke of his enunciation and also 
of his voice being especially adapted to oratorio and con- 
cert work. 

Another oratorio triumph was achieved by the singer in 
St. Louis on December 29 for his splendid work in “The 
Messiah,” the St. Louis Times making the remark that 
he proved his mettle immediately after the overture. On 
the day following Mr. Davis’ recital in Greensboro, N. C., 
the Daily News made mention of the fact that his mag- 
nificent voice combined with the buoyant enthusiasm of 
winning personality, places Mr. Davis in the foremost ranks 
as a concert and opera singer. For the season of 1920-21 
Mr. Davis will be under the management of Harry Cul- 
bertson. 


Noted Artists Singing “In the After Glow” 


It is not often that such a fine array of artists as those 
who have endorsed Frank H. Grey’s “In the After Glow,” 
which is published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, come 
forward and express their appreciation in such glowing 
terms as the following artists have done: Paul Althouse, 
Vera Curtis, Earle Tuckerman, Olive Kline, Paul Reim- 
ers, Emma Roberts, May E. de wbngg* ae ers Barnes Wells, 
Barbara Maurel, George Reimherr, Yvonne De Treville 
and Marie Morrisey. 

A few sentences selected from their letters follow: 
Paul Althouse—“It i is a song that ought to appeal to every 
type of audience.” Vera Curtis—“It has all the elements 
for popularity, melody and sentiment and a pretty rhythm.” 
Earle Tuckerman—“A corking song that 1s likely to go 
big.” Olive Kline—“It is very lovely and has a decided 
appeal because of its beautiful words and haunting mel- 
ody.” Paul Reimers—“I expect to record it in the near 
future.” May E. Peterson—“It is most effective as a re- 
cital song and is suitable on any program on account of 
its popular appeal.” Emma Roberts—‘Mr. Grey has writ- 
ten a song which surpasses all his others in appeal and 
effectiveness and it will certainly be tremendously popu- 
lar.” John Barnes Wells—“It has a beautiful melodic 
flow and is full of appeal.” Barbara Maurel—“He has 
achieved the most wonderful bit of melodic writing that 
has recently come to my attention.” George Reimherr— 
“This is an excellent ballad.” Yvonne De Treville—“It is 

a beautiful composition and the melody is of haunting 
rg Marie Morrisey—“Mr. Grey has eclipsed all 
of his compositions in this one.’ 


High Praise for Dudley Buck Artist 


Lila S. Wellington, one of the many Dudley Buck ar- 
tists, now is a vocal instructor at the University of Kan- 
sas School of Fine Arts. Miss Wellington was associated 
with the Chase Conservatory of Music at Columbus, Ohio, 
for three years before she became affiliated with the above 
mentioned institution. She was one of the soloists on Ar- 
tists’ Night at the second convention of the Kansas State 
Federation of Music Clubs, held in Topeka, Kan., Novem- 
ber 13 and 14. In reviewing the concert the critic of the 
Topeka Capitol made the remark that the soprano pos- 
sesses a sweet, beautifully toned and sympathetic voice. 
The Year Book of the K. S. F. M. C. had the following to 
say in reference to Miss Wellington: 


Lila Wellington is a concert soprano who has received a thorough 
training, is naturally gifted with a fine voice and has developed 
her keen artistic sense through experience in church and concert 
work. Her stage presence is unusually winning, her enunciation 
distinct and her temperament one which readily expresses itself 
to an audience. Each of her numbers has its definite appeal and 
her recitals cover a wide range of emotional experience. 


Music at the Rivoli and Rialto 

Because of the nearness of music week in New York, 
Hugo Riesenfeld is giving special attention to the music at 
his theaters. For the week beginning January 11, besides 
the large amount of carefully selected music which accom- 
panies the feature films, the Rivoli Orchestra plays Mas- 
senet’s “Phedre” overture, Frederick Stahlberg conduct- 
ing. Greek Evans, baritone, whose return to the Rialto 
last week was greeted with warm applause, takes his turn 
at the Rivoli with Dorel’s “Calling Me Home to You.” 
the organ solo, prelude in C sharp minor, by Rachmaninoff, 
being played by Firmin Swinnen. 

Mr. Riesenfeld selected Paul Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” as the overture for the Rialto Orchestra, and 
an organ solo is played by John Priest, entitled toccata, by 
Percy E. Fletcher. 


D. O. A. Issues a Year Book 


The Detroit: Orchestral Association has issued a hand- 
some 180. page book entitled. “All the Arts,’ edited by 
N. J. Corey. It is profusely with portraits of 
Detroit’s prominent citizens, of well known artists, and 
reproductions of appropriate paintings. Also there are 
interesting essays and articles of all kinds, the best of 
them being a paper on program making, in which artists 
are chided for not giving audiences enough of the kind 
of music they like best. 


Composers at Tea Party 


At a tea recently given a yy home of Mrs. Bartlett, 
Fay Foster, composer of “The Americans Come!” Gitz- 
Rice, of “Dear Old Pal of hime” fame, and Zo Elliott, 
composer of “The Long, Long Trail,” were among those 
invited. A combination hard to beat! 
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MAY PETERSON GIVES ENJOYABLE 
RECITAL IN CLEVELAND 


Soprano a Favorite with City’s Music Lovers—Much 
Interest Centers in Community Music 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 24, 1919.—A large audi- 
ence heard May Peterson, who is already known to this 
city, in a most enjoyable recital at Gray’s Armory last 
evening. Miss Peterson’s program was selected largely 
from light, lyrical compositions, among which were 
several carols, happily suggestive of the Christmas 
season. There was an atmosphere of delightful in- 
formality, for many of the numbers were preceded by 
a short explanation of the song’s content. 

One is impressed by the power of May Peterson’s 
voice, which has many admirable qualities. The dra- 
matic pieces in her program—“Nina,” by Pergolesi, 
and an aria from Massenet’s “Manon”—gave her much 
scope for natural expression, In dramatic singing her 
voice has a splendid flexibility in the lower register. 

The program included: “Roses Softly Blooming,” 
Spohr; “Allelujah,” from “Exultate,” Mozart; “Con- 
templation,” Widor; “Crepuscule,” Massenet; “The 
Three Cavaliers,” Dargomijsky; “El Cant des Aucells,” 
Millet; “Voici Noel petits Enfants,” Weckerlin, and 
“I'm Wearin’ Awa’, Jean.” Frank La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger” was given as one of the several encores, also 
“Snowflakes,” by request. 


Mucn Interest CENTers IN Community Music. 

To the numerous symphonic concerts and appear- 
ances of well known artists has been added music of 
community interest. The Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra is co-operating with the schools in giving in- 
formal concerts for the pupils and parents, and many 
of the high school orchestras are receiving instruction 
from members of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Community music received a decided impetus last 
year through the introduction of elementary music 
lectures, which were given at the Museum of Art by 
Thomas Whitney Surette, of Boston, with piano, quar- 
tet and quintet illustrations provided by members of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club. 

This season the museum offers a double program of 
such lectures, a series being given by Donald Tweedy, 
resident assistant to Mr. Surette, on “The Modern 
Orchestra,” illustrated by members of the Symphony. 
A second series is to be given by Mr. Surette on the 
great composers, the programs of which will include 
the following subjects: Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, the 
classic, the romantic, Tschaikowsky, Franck and De- 
bussy. On Wednesday afternoons Mr. Tweedy dis- 
cusses with musical illustrations, the symphony pro- 
grams of the week. 

A series of five pairs of concerts is being played by 
the Young People’s Symphony Orchestra, under Wal- 
ter Logan, on Sunday afternoons, at 3 o’clock and 
again at 4:15, Mr. Surette discussing the program at 
each concert. The hall has been taxed to capacity 
upon these occasions. On Sunday evenings general 
“sings” of selected folksongs, chorales and well known 
compositions take place, under the guidance of either 
Mr. Surette or Mr. Tweedy, and on Saturday morning 
oe F gaepe hour for the children of museum members is 
held. 

The enthusiastic audiences which have overflowed 
the museum hall for the various musical series have 
proved the worth of the present program with its de- 
gree of elaboration as compared to last year’s, and 
have justified a continuation of musical activities as a 
definite department of the community work. T. i. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Items 


The Christmas season was ushered in at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music by a carol service in the con- 
cert hall, Sunday afternoon, December 15. A quartet and 
several soloists presented a unique program under the 
direction of Thomas James Kelly, a man who has made 
the subject of Christmas carols a matter of serious inves- 
tigation for many years. 

On December 11, John A. Hoffmann presented a group 
of superior talents in a song recital at the conservatory. 
Mr. Hoffmann’s place in the community is so well estab- 
lished as to keep his classes full to overflowing through- 
out the year, and his recitals always call forth a capacity 
audience. The singing of the students was marked by 
careful vocal production, pure diction and serious grasp. 
Those taking part were Richard Pavey, Louis Johnen, 
Mildred Lorraine Benham, Gladys Kemp, Mary Chris- 
topher, Ruth Bohlender, Melva Clark, Lydia Cleary, Edna 
Baumoel, Edward Schmidt and Maudie M. Moore. 

A reci.al of interest was given at the school on Decem- 
ber 13, on which occasion students from the classes of 
Lloyd Miller, Jean Verd, Jemmie Vardeman, Leo Paalz 
and Marcian Thalberg appeared. The program was fur- 
nished by Ernest pen Fey Leo Polskee, Jessie Dean Cren- 
Shaw, Virginia Gilbert, Violet Stallcup, Alene Little and 
Beverly Hester, 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music recently received 
word from Ralph Courtright, a former student of the 
violin department, that he has been appointed director ot 
the school of music at the State Normal School of Natchi- 
toches, La. Co-operating with Mr. Courtright are Flor- 
ence Greenamyer, alumnus of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, who has charge of the department of vocal cul- 
ture, and Ruth Howard Courtright, supervisor of public 
school music. 


Recent New York Dates for W. H. Wylie, Jr. 


Among the New York appearances of William H. 
Wylie, Jr., an American tenor, within the past month 
or so are included appearances at the John Wana- 
maker Auditorium on November 28, at the reception 
gre by the Canadian Club at the Hotel Biltmore on 

ecember I, at the Hotel Belmont on December 17, and 
at the Cosmopolitan Soiree Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on December 17. 


Perfield Teacher Gives Interesting Musicale 


In her home, at 275 Central Park West, New York, 
Mary G. Stowe held, on December 13, the season’s first 
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Saturday morning pupils’ musicale, which might be said 
to have been typical, in that it was instructive, but excep- 
tional in that it was enjoyable. This was due, in great 
part, to the happy choice and arrangement of the selec- 
tions. A great variety was possible since the powers of 
technic and interpretation ranged from those of eight year 
olds through the artistic capabilities of the gifted Ellwin 
Evans to the performances of the older pupils. Those tak- 
ing part were: Thurston Child, Irene Vaughan, Martha 
Pratt, Mary Lillian Uppercu, Ella Uppercu, Alice Pratt, 
Katherine Jennison, Esther Keyes, Drusilla Pratt, Mrs. 
Cornelius Smith, Lillian Cary and Ellwin Evans. 

Some artist always assists at these gatherings, and this 
being the Christmas one, Miss Stowe’s choice fell upon 
Laura Herring, a singer of ability, through whose excep- 
tionally beautiful voice the message of “Glory and Peace” 
was so effectually brought to her hearers. Miss Stowe is 
a teacher of the Effa Ellis Perfield pedagogical method. 


NEW ORLEANS CONCERT SEASON 
PROVES UNUSUALLY SUCCESSFUL 


Fine Attractions in Robert Hayne Tarrant Series— 
Immense Audience Greets Mary Garden 

New Orleans, La., December 15, 1919—The concert 
season in New Orleans, under the management of Rob- 
ert Hayne Tarrant, has proved unusually successful 
thus far, both with respect to the numbers in the regu- 
lar Tarrant series and the supplementary attractions. 
An immense audience greeted Mary Garden in her re- 
cital at the Atheneum the evening of December 10, 
with Capt. Fernand Pollain, cellist, and Emil J. Polak, 
pianist, as the assisting artists. 

This concert marked the first appearance of Mary 
Garden in New Orleans, and she was hailed with ex- 
pressions of delight by both critics sere An 
especially pleasing appreciation of Miss Garden’s re- 
cital was written by Florence Huberwald, formerly a 
singer of note and one of the leaders in New Orleans 
musical circles, in a letter to the Times-Picayune. Miss 
Huberwald’s letter follows: 

New Orleans, December 13, 1919. 
To the Editor of the Times-Picayune: 

The spirit of Bobbie Burns must have hovered over our Athen 
aeum when Mary Garden, like Fair Leslie, “came over the border,” 
imitating the great Alexander, “to spread her conquests further.” 

Jhen have we heard “Annie Laurie,” “Jock o’ Hiazeldean” and 
“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” with such refinement of art, such 
diction and such pathos? We heard a beautiful instrument ex- 
pressing itself through a beautiful body, a beautiful spirit, with 
marvelous art. 

e are accustomed to hear operatic music well rendered, but 
the dear old ballads that require the nicer intelligence, a thoughtful 
soul and great purity of tone are seldom heard, Mary Garden, the 
beautiful and gifted, come again. FLorence HusBerwa cp. 

Miss Garden’s recital opened the regular Tarrant 
series of concerts, and during the intermission Mr. Tar- 
rant paid a pretty and highly appreciated compliment 
to his large audience by distributing to each person 
present a beautiful rose. Distribution of the roses to 
the audience started immediately after Miss Garden 
had finished her song, “Le Nil,” by Leroux. The audi- 
ence insisted on an encore and Miss Garden, unaware 
of the fact that the ushers were giving out roses to the 


audience, returned to the stage and sang “For You It . 


Is a Rose,” her encore being especially appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Other numbers in the regular Tarrant series for 
this season include the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, with Eugene Ysaye, conductor, and Lucy Gates, 
soprano soloist, January 16; Riccardo Stracciari, bari- 
tone February 2, and a joint concert by Frances Alda, 
dramatic soprano, and Charles Hackett, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan, April 19. 

Other concerts outside the impresario’s regular series 
will be given by Galli-Curci, Josef Hofmann, pianist, 
and the Scotti Grand Opera Company. B.. b. 

Mezzo- 


LAURA H. GRAVES sore. 


CONCERT :: RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 94th St., New York. Te) 2989 River. 


Mrs. Frederick Snyder 


Authorized Teacher of the 
Vannini Method of Singing 


Studio: The Nevada Apts., 2025 Broadway, (70th St.,) New York 
Phone 6441 Columbus : 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 
Address, 53 Washington Square, New York City. 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera Association 
on tour with the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Booking 


For dates, address JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt.) 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Mason & Hamlin Piane 




















JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Under Exclusive Management of 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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REGNEAS DEMONSTRATES 
PROFICIENCY AS VOCAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND COACH 





Remarkable Performance of Humperdinck’s “Haensel 
and Gretel” Given in the Studios of This 
Eminent Singing Teacher 


The most stupendous illustration of the mastery of 
one’s subject (and stupendous is not too strong a 
word) took place at the vocal studios of Joseph 
Regneas, December 31. The writer was told that not 
one of the principals had ever taken part in opera, yet 
each appeared with a ‘well rounded presentation, assur- 
ance, charm and poetic finish, which made it clear why 
singers can step from the Regneas studio to the most 
important opera stage and meet with success. The 
keynote of the evening was the excellent technical sing- 
ing of every member of the cast, well rounded voices, 
produced with ease and distinction, while the acting 





REGNEAS PUPILS IN “HAKNSEL AND GRETEL.” 
Above are pictured three Regneas artists who appeared at 
the New York studio, on December 31, in a complete per- 
formance of “Haensel and Gretel.” They are the Misses 
Spencer, Burns and Potter, who appeared as Haensel, Gretel 
and the Witch respectively, all three having sung the same 
parts in Maine last summer. Theodore Webb, of Winnipeg, 
sang the part of Peter at the studio in place of Mr. Noble, 
who is pictured in the lower right hand corner. 


was graceful and convincing. First mention should be 
made of the excellent work of Mary Potter, who is the 
possessor of an unusually beautiful voice, used with 
skill over a very large compass; after three years’ study 
with Mr. Regneas, Miss Potter characterizes in a most 
convincing manner. Her work throughout the even- 
ing bore evidence of splendid artistry. Miss Potter gave 
her first New York recital January 12, to be followed by 
recitals in Newark and Lakeville, Conn. The Haensel 
and Gretel of the Misses Spencer and Burns were 
charmingly presented, Miss Burns displaying a round, 
mellow voice which has lost none of its charm on the high 
D or any of its conviction in the lower register. Miss 
Spencer was Haensel personified in makeup, action and 
voice; a most graceful, convincing and normal presen- 
tation. As Peter, Theodore Webb, of Winnipeg, dis- 
played a fine, manly voice and personality, and there 
is no question that he will attain a very high level in 
his chosen profession, if he persists along present 
lines. Miss Burdick, of Syracuse, gave a characterful 
presentation of the Mother, while the Sandman was 
well acted and sung by Aida Henry, of Maine. The 
beautiful solo of “The Dew Fairy” was sung by Mrs. 
Hubbard, whose voice and art with each hearing seems 
better, bigger and deeper.’ Henry O. Hirt and Lucile 
Oliver furnished excellent accompaniments. Every 
detail, such as the calling of the cuckoo, the echoes, 
etc., was carefully carried out. The lighting was most 
effective; one iollwged the children through the woods 
in broad daylight, through dusk to total darkness. 
Rarely has the presentation of an entire grand opera, 
without curtailment of any kind, been seen in a vocal 
studio. It takes a man with the understanding and 
executive ability of a Regneas to carry out such an 
undertaking to so artistic and satisfying preséntation. 


Max Rosen Fills Re-engagements 


Playing return dates in Baltimore and Washington, Max 
Rosen, the violinist, again won the enthusiastic praise of 
the critics in both of these cities. The Washington Herald 
wrote of his playing: “Max Rosen played last night witn 
even greater beauty and talent than on his first appear- 
ance here last year. Notwithstanding his youth, he is one 
of the foremost violinists of the day.” The Baltimore 
Sun wrote: “Max Rosen is an interesting player with an 
unusually magnetic. personality, whose performance is 
marked by a fine warmth of tone, a breadth of attack and 
for so young an artist, a rather mature emotional appre- 
ciation.” 


Schubert Society Presents “The Messiah” 


On December 29, at the Newark, N. J., First Regiment 
Armory and before the largest audience which the organ- 
ization has confronted in years, the Schubert. Society pre- 
sented the best rendered performance of “The Messiah” 
which has been given in that city within the last score of 
years. There were about 120 singers in the chorus and 
the orchestra consisted of approximately forty musicians. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


This was the first concert of the forty-sixth season of the 


. society, and the soloists presented were such splendid 


artists as Frieda Hempel, soprano; Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
Frieda Hempel gave genuine pleasure with her beautiful, 
vibrant voice. The florid passages were brilliantly ex- 
ecuted, and where the score demanded it her voice showed 
much power. The soprano’s diction also was excellent. 
Emma Roberts’ voice of true contralto quality and car- 
rying power was especially well liked in “He Was De- 
spised” and “He Shall Feed His Flock.” A thoroughly 
artistic singer—Reed Miller—was deservedly commended 
for his singing of “Comfort Ye,” “Every Valley,” “Be- 
hold and See” and “Thou Shall Break Them.” Arthur 
Middleton, a sonorous bass, excited much enthusiasm 
with his “The Trumpet Shall Sound”; in fact, he demon- 
strated conclusively in all of his solo work that he is an 
artist of the highest caliber. The chorus and orchestra 
did very creditable work under the efficient leadership of 
Louis Arthur Russell. 

Joseph Fuerstman attended to the business details con- 
nected with the presentation of the performance. 


Dr. Elsenheimer Has Many Activities 


It is gratifying to hear that an artist of such talent and 
experience as Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer is fast becoming 
known as one of the most versatile of present day musi- 
cians. He has found time to write several articles on 
musical topics that have aroused an unusual amount of 
interest. There appeared an essay of his in the October 
number of “The Catholic Choirmaster,” the official bul- 
letin of the Society of St. Gregory of America, in which 
the author expressed his sentiments concerning the use 
of chromatics in modern sacred music for the use of the 
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DR. N. J. ELSENHEIMER, 
Composer and pedagdgue. 





Catholic Church service. He also addressed a number of 
the high Hierarchy in “suggestions for the performance 
of sacred music,” which received the most favorable 
comments from several of the best known dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church. Since his activity as a composer, 
choir leader and interpreter of sacred music covers a 
period of twenty-nine years in the United States, his views 
are considered authoritative. He has in preparation an 
article on the great masters of the sixteenth century, 
which will appear shortly. That his sacred works find 
genuine recognition is apparent, since they are heard fre- 
quently in the concert room and also during church ser- 
vices. His “Angel’s Lullaby” for bass, vocal quartet, and 
string quartet was rendered at the concert of the Catholic 
Saengerbund on Sunday, November 24. The sweet strains 
of the beautiful song dedicated to the memory of the fall- 
en American heroes created a most favorable impression 
on the audience which listened to the memorial composi- 
tion while standing. Dr. Elsenheimer’s “Oh Is Not Zion 
Fair” was rendered at the first concert of the college 
chorus and orchestra of the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, under Albino Gorno’s leadership on December 
18; the hymn is dedicated to American cardinals and 
is composed for three ladies’ voices, solo violin, string 
quartet, harp and organ. Since Dr. Elsenheimer has hosts 
of admirers in Cincinnati, Ohio, where he has resided for 
fifteen years, an unusual amount of interest is manifested 
in the rendition of the composition under the auspices of 
the well known institution and under the guidance of so 
great an artist as Mr. Gorno, the dean of the college. As 
a teacher of art and piano playing Dr. Elsenheimer has 
an enrollment, which exceeds the record of former years. 
A number of highly talented students are preparing for 
public appearances, thus testifying to the ardent zeal of 
their artist-teacher’s indefatigable efforts in behalf of true 
art. 


NOVELLO-DAVIES TALKS 
ON “VOICE LIBERATION” 


(Continued from page 10.) 
tains of unhappiness. Music is the harmony of the 
spheres, and Heaven is full of it. 

“If one has been distressed or unhappy, if life has not 
been too generous, and one hears a ‘still small voice’ be- 
coming a great organ of sound, what is the result? A 
being without personality has developed a genius of cre- 
ation; you have become a miniature creator; you have 
given expression to yourself, and at the same time joy 
and happiness to others. All this will come to you in 
singing. 

“Therefore I say to you Sing! And again—S/NG/ 
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The Baldwin Tone 





—is intimate, sympathetic, warm, 
mellow. Because of these human 
qualities, the really great artists, 
such as Levitzki, De Pachmann, 
Sembrich, Bachaus, Alda, Schar- 
wenka, La Forge, Eddy Brown, 
and many others are satisfied 
with no other but 


The 


fialdwin 


Piano 


In the opinion of those who 
rate pianos according to true mu- 
sical worth the sheer loveliness 
of its tone places the Baldwin be- 
yond comparison, 
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BERUMEN’S RECITALS A 
FACTOR IN NEW YORK’S MUSIC 


Pianist’s Success as Teacher and Artist Due Princi- 
pally to Proper Foundation 


Since his arrival in this country, Ernesto Berimen has 
made his name and his art one of the most familiar of the 





ERNESTO BERUMEN, 
Pianist, who is booked for recitals in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, ete., during the month of February. 


His recitals are looked 


younger generation of pianists 

forward to by a large clientele as among the most interest 
ing pianistic events in Aeolian Hall, and his programs al 
ways present many works which are practically unknown, 
but which have also the quality of great musical worth. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


When the writer approached Mr, Bertimen in his 
beautiful studios it was with the idea of ascertain- 
ing what he considered the most important factors 
in the success which he has achieved in such a short 
time in New York City. 

“The success of my playing, as well as of my 
teaching,” said Mr, Berimen, “lies principally in the 
careful, and, as some might think, old-fashioned 
foundation, which I have laid for my work. Finger 
exercises, scales and arpeggios, practiced in the 
right way, spell power for the pianist. Many teach- 


ers do not believe in these simple ingredients and A if Z hh 
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desired end are what make or break the artistic suc- z 
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fill the pupil’s mind with the idea that the esthetic 
side of practice is sufficient. Beauty of tone and 
phrasing and color is the end sought by all con- 
scientious teachers, but the means of arriving at this 


cess of the pianist. 

“The clou is, however, in that little word ‘how.’ 
Much of the practicing is absolutely worthless, and 
the laudable ambition leads to nothing, and what a 
pity it is,” he continued, “to see disdirected effort 
filling the precious years which the student can 
devote to his studies. Many of them borrow money 
and go to teachers with engaging personalities, and 
I doubt not, conscientious belief in their own meth- 
ods, only to find out when it is too late that the 
teacher was not really in possession of the knowledge of 
the true way of practicing. It reminds me of some one 
who said that Sembrich would have been Sembrich if she 
had studied with a shoemaker. ‘Yes,’ was the quick reply, 
‘but Sembrich would soon have found out that her teacher 
was a shoemaker and would have left him!’ 

“Leschetizky told me one time that the progress in 
piano playing since Czerny’s day was almost entirely con- 
fined to the color effects gained by more advanced use of 
the pedal, but that in his youth the pianists played with 
technic fully as great as those of the present day, As for 
Leschetizky himself, he played the most beautiful scales 
that I have ever heard, and his playing of the Czerny 
studies was absolutely a pianistic delight. He could not 
endure the soft fingered technic without brilliancy, and 
many pianists found it impossible to please him at all with 
their work, on account of this deficiency. 

“The years that I spent with Robert Teichmuller were 
along the same line of work, and with him I developed my 
hand from a weak condition to the capability of the utmost 
brilliancy and strength. If one has this solid foundation it 
is easy at will to relax the hand and get the most impres- 








ROSALIE MILLER AT HOME. 
Almost every music lover has either heard or read of this young American soprano; but not so many know her in 


the midst of her own home, where she is equally as active and charming, 
(1) A little practice on the violin of which Miss Miller is no 


the fact that she does not idle away her spare time. 
mean mistress, 


(2) Catching up with her correspondence. 
good book and an eaay chair. 


The accompanying snapshots emphasize 


(4) A 


(3) Sending off a more business-like letter. 
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A. J. SCHRIKKER JR. 


Viecr-Cenesut OF Tam Neeru Re Reannes 
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A VOLUNTARY TRIBUTE TO DESTINN. 


This is a card received by Ema Destinn on the day after she made 
her reappearance in America in @ concert at the New York 
Hippodrome. It is only one tribute of many that come constantly 


to the much admired singer. 





sionistic effects, whereas the pianist with a soft technic 
can not produce the touch required by Bach, Beethoven, 
Liszt and other composers of the brilliant school. 

“It has been a great pleasure to me,” said Mr. Berimen 
in conclusion, to visit many cities of this country as solo- 
ist with Mme. Scthamgine Shelale Particularly was I pleased 
to play in Los Angeles, where I spent one year of my boy- 
hood in the military academy. I expect to give recitals in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, and many other cities in 
February, and am presenting a number of compositions by 
unknown composers, among them a prelude by Alfred 
Pochon, of the Flonzaley Quartet, and which I consider a 
work of genius.” o ? 


MAY PETERSON ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
RECALLED IN INDIANA 





Soprano Obliged to Give Many Encores—Albert 
Spalding Due February 2 and Rudolph Ganz 
March 8—Notes 


Indiana, Pa., December 25, 1919—The term just com- 
pleted has been the most successful in recent years for the 
Normal Conservatory of Music. May Peterson, Metro- 
politan soprano, appeared in the Normal Chapel on the 
night of December 10, to a sold out house. She was 
greeted by an enthusiastic audience which stood in appre- 
ciation upon her entrance. And the enthusiasm never 
waned until she had completed the final encore, which was 
among the many that the generous soprano gave. Any 
comment on her singing would be superfluous, therefore, 
suffice it to remark that she maintained that high standard 
of excellence which is characteristic of her work. She 
was adequately supported at- the piano by Stewart Ross, 
who, by the way, played as fine accompaniments as have 
ever been heard in Indianna. 


ALBert SPALDING, 

The next number on the Artists’ Course will be Albert 
Spalding, who will appear on February 2, followed by 
Rudolph Ganz, on March 8. 

Music CLusps CONSOLIDATE, 

The music clubs of the school and city have consolidat- 
ed, under the direction of R. Deane Shure, and have 
rented downtown rooms, known as the Allied Music Club 
Headquarters. All rehearsals and business meetings will 
be held there. They rehearse separately as the Indiana 
Ladies’ Chorus, Mrs. Laughlin, director; the Indiana Male 
Chorus, R. Dean Shure, director; the Indiana Choral 
Society, R. Deane Shure, director; and the Madrigal Club, 
Mrs. Farlin Laughlin, director. Each of the organiza- 
tions consists of more than thirty singers. 

The Indiana Choral Society is planning a festival in 
the spring. The soloists engaged thus far are: Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Margaret Abbott, contralto; and the New 
York Chamber Music Society, which organization, besides 
furnishing accompaniments, will also give a complete pro- 
gram during the festival. 

Notes. 

A concert of interest was given in the Normal Chapel 
on the night of December 17, when the faculty, and sev- 
eral of the local clubs, gave a program of the works of 
the director of the Conservatory of Music, R, Deane 
Shure. The Indiana Male Chorus was heard for the 
first time on this occasion, and proved to be an unusual 
attraction. It will give a concert here in February, 

The Indiana Ladies’ Chorus, under the direction of 
Mrs. Farlin Laughlin, gave an interesting program on the 
night of December 11, in the Presbyterian Church, They 
sang an arrangement of the “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg, and 
concluded the program with “The Death of Joan of Arc,” 
by Bemberg. The soloist for the concert was Vera 
Kaighn, dramatic soprano of Pittsburgh, and Mary St. 
Clair King furnished admirable ie rece a 





Artists Engaged for Passaic Auto Show 


Annie Friedberg. manager of New York has furnished 
the artists for the Passaic (N. J.) Automobile Show, which 
is being held in that city January 12 to 17. Five con- 
certs are scheduled, and well known soloists are presenting 
the programs. January 14 Neira Riegger, soprano, sang; 
today, January 15, brings Robert Maitland, bass; Mabel 
Beddoe will be welcomed on January 16, and Saturday, 
January 17, Maximilian Rose, violinist, will play in the 
afternoon, and in the evening Paul Morenzo will sing, a 
tenor who already is known in Passaic for his appearance 
with Mary Garden at the Paterson Festival a few years 
ago. 





Victoria Boshko and Casals in Recital 
Victoria Boshko, the pianist, is giving a joint recital with 
Pablo Casals, the cellist, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Sunday afternoon, January 18. 
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CHARLES FONTAINE, 
The young tenor who comes from the Paris to the 
Chicago Opera for tenor roles in the French reper- 
toire, was born in Belgium and educated in Paris. 
Shortly after his graduation from the Paris Con- 
servatory he was engaged for the Opéra Comique, 
where he became in decided favor appearing in lead- 
ing tenor assignments for several years. He went 
from there to the Paris Opera two years ago. Besides 
his operatic repute he has gained recognition as a 
composer, having written several songs of the popu 
lar semi-classical order, some of which he includes 

in his own concert programs, ° 














REDMAN WINNING FAVOR AS SONG 
COMPOSER. 


H. N. Redman, who is rapidly coming to the fore as 
one of America’s contemporary song writers, received 
his early inspiration from the grain fields of the 
Middle West, for he was born. at Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
Mr. Redman inherited a rich musical instinct; but 
its development was handicapped by the lack of ade- 
quate training facilities. After a period of self- 
instruction, during which ambition constantly urged 
a change of scene to meet the need of competent guid- 
ance, the young Westerner turned to the mecca of 
young artists of a generation ago, Boston, where 
creative talent and accomplishment used to be quickly 
recognized and rewarded. In that city he was readily 
accepted as a pupil by George W. Chadwick, and it 
was not long before the eager student received an 
appointment as teacher of harmony, counterpoint and 
harmonic analysis at the New England Conservatory 
of Music, where he is still a member of the faculty. 
Although Mr. Redman’s writing has been devoted 
largely to songs, he has also composed two violin 
sonatas and two string quartets. 








TIRINDELLI AS SEEN BY CARUSO. 
The famous tenor has made several caricatures of his 
friend, Pier Tirindelli, the composer-violinist, but this 


is the most recent one. 


























MAY PETERSON AT NORMAL CONSERVA 
TORY, INDIANA, PA. 
Left to right-—-Steward Ross, accompanist; May 
Peterson, soprano; Dr, J. A, H. Keith, president, and 
R. Deane Shure, director of the conservatory, (See 
story on page 52.) 




















HARRIET FOSTER, 
Who was recently engaged as the contralto soloist at 
the Manhattan Congregational Church, Seventy-siath 
street and Broadway, New York. Mrs. Foster is also 
well known as a concert artist and will be heard in a 
New York recital later in the season, 








NATIVITY SCENE OF OAKLAND MUNICIPAL PAGEANT. 

The Christmas season was celebrated in Oakland, Cal., with a community pageant that surpassed anything in the 
way of attractions of that nature ever attempted on the Pacific Coast. The idea was conceived by Emelie Holling 
ton, dramatic instructor for the city playgrounds, and was executed and sponsored by the recreation department 
More than 30,000 men, women and children participated in the special performances on December 20 and 21 
Underlying and permeating the production, one felt the splendid spirit of communal service and brotherhood that 
made this remarkable success possible. Practically every civic body and organization in Oakland took part and 
many Of the national groups representing this city’s 65 per cent. foreign born population presented the customs 
of Christmas time in their own country. The musical program was well rendered under the direction of Paul 
Photo by Estey, Oakland, Cal. NSteindorf. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


18 West 82d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


“KERR 


BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 

| s6r West s4grd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 



































Pianists Prepared 
WAGER for Public 
Appearances 
3466 Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO [hapttece'st, Franken, Puleedonie Fe 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence Kansas 


L. P?AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Ville'd’Aubigne 25bis. rue de Brancas . 


CELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STUDIO, 705 THE ARCADE 


SAM S. LOSHI 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Organizer of Community Music, W. C. C. 5S. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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437 Filth Ave., New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York 











223 Riverside Drive Telephone: Riverside 1839 











Jean de Reszke 
58 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 











SIGHT SINGING—RHYTHM—IMPRO- 
VISING — MUSICAL MEMORY. 


A Special Course by Mrs. Effa Ellis Perfield 








Free Demonstration Lesson 
Every Monday Eve., at 7.30. 
Place: 58 W. 40th St., Tele- 
phone Vanderbilt 8235. 


Work on the Following Subjects is given : 


1. Sight Reading 8. Rhythm and Rhythmic Dicta- 
2. Sight Singing tion. 

3. Improvising 9. Keyboard and Written Har- 
4. Melodic Dictation mony 

5. Bar Feeling 10. Keyboard, . Flats, ete., 
6. Rote Son leading to sca’ 

? Part Singing 11. Harmonic Dictation 








Daily Pedagogical and Musical 
Demonstrations for the Public, 1 P.M. 
except Thursdays. 
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Margaret Matzenauer “Magnificent” 


According to the following salient paragraphs, Margaret 
Matzenauer's appearance in Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 
19 as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra was an ex- 
tremely successful one: 

Mme. Matzenauer, whose full-toned glorious contralto was heard 
in this city for the first time, is unquestionably one of the greatest 
s.ngers living.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





Mme. Matzenauer has a very beautiful, warm voice that she 
produces with great ease; she has ideas, as well, in interpretation. 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 





She was a dramatic contralto of great potentiality and consid- 
erable attitudinizing. Her voice, warm as a maple in autumn, 
shane resplendent in the Schumann “Bride Songs.” ’ me 
Matzenauer was magnificent when she was impassioned, and glori 
ous when she was merely steeped in German sentimentality. ext 
to Schumann-Heink, no finer contralto has ever sung here. Cer 
tainly none has had better vocal equipment and feeling for the 
cnmnilons. Pittsburgh Post. 

That another tremendous success was scored by that 
excellent contralto with the same organization—the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra—in Philadelphia on November 14, 1s 
clearly proved by the following excerpts, all of which 
were clipped from the press of that city of November 15: 


Matzenauer's superb art and glorious mezzo found full scope in 
this mighty music of Brunhilde’s “Immolation -Scene. ae se 
Matzenauer’s style is pre-eminently suited to the heroic; her voice 
thrilled the mind through the ear, even as her art appealed pro- 
foundly to the imagination, and the tery od range demanded 
by the score held no terrors for her.—Philadelphia North American. 


Mme. Matzenauer sang magnincently songs by Brahms—‘‘Ever 
Lighter Grows My Slumber”; two “Bride's ngs,” by Schumann, 
and Schubert's “Erlkin ." as her first number, and, as her last, 
the final scene from Woeener’s “Gotterdammerung,” programmed 
in English as “The Twilight of the Gods,” and sung, like the songs 
preceding it, in English. It was superb singing that Mme. 
Matzenauer did in all of them, making the deepest impression in 


her remarkably dramatic delivery of “The Erlking.”—Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

She filled the songs with meaning and _ feeling.—Philade!phia 
Public Ledger. 





Her two appearances on the program permitted a variety of song 
that gave the great contralto latitude of, expression fully revealing 
her remarkable versatility of interpretation, as well as the unusual 
tonal range that enables her to achieve such pronounced effects. 
Philadelphia Record, 





Margaret Matzenauer has never risen to greater heights than in 
this finale yesterday; earlier in the afternoon she had sung a group 
f songs and it seemed that her artistry had reached its apex, but 
when she entered into that soul-firing finale the art of this sur 
passing musician-singer rose to planes almost unequaled.—Philadel 
phia Press. 





Italy and America Praise William Wylie 


William Wylie, an American tenor who has sung with 
success on both sides of the Atlantic, has in his possession 
a medal which was given to him by the Machine Gun 
Training School, Vicenza, Italy, and a war service ribbon 
from the Italian Government for services with the Italian 
troops. During the war the singer was given the honorary 
rank of captain by the Italian Army Command, Bologna, 
Italy, and was decorated with the Lion of St. Marco insig- 
nia by officials of the American troops in Italy. Appended 
are a few tributes paid the tenor as an artist by the press 
of Italy, and also some notices culled from Nee York 
papers: 

William Wylie sang and was accorded a great ovation at the 
Sociale Theatre.—Il Capporo, Brescia, Italy. 


William Wylie sang the Italian folksongs with great passion, and 
was very much appreciated at the concert at the Sociale Theatre. 
-I1 Lovora, Brescia, Italy. 





Mr. Wylie sang some of our old time songs with much feeling 
and was a8ked for several encores.—Cadiz (Ohio) Republican. 





Mr. Wylie was the attraction for the Chautauqua Sunday even- 
ing concert and was engaged for a return appearance.—Cadiz 
(Ohio) Democrat. 





William Wylie, director of entertainment at Kelly Field, Texas, 
entertained at the Shrine Ball with his solos and also with the 
orchestra which he organized.—San Antonio (Texas) Light, 





William Wylie, soloist at the Globe concert held in the De ‘Witt 
Clinton High School, was greatly applauded—New York Globe. 


William Wylie of New York sang with great success—I] Secola, 
Genoa, Italy. 


The evening came to a close with the American anthem sun 
in Italian by an American tenor, William Wylie, who was accorde 
a great ovation.—Gromdell d'Italia, Rome. 





Sinigalliano Pupil Debuts in Newark 


Walter F. Bitzer, a pupil of Anthony Sinigalliano, 
scored a decided success at his Newark debut recital on 
Thursday evening, December 11. Following are a few 
comments regarding his performance: 

Making his debut in Sayre Hall, Y. W. C. A. building, on Thurs- 
day evening, Walter Bitzer, a young violinist of this city, played 
to a friendly audience of several hundred persons. His program 
included the Nardini E minor concerto, an arrangement of the 
Schubert serenade, Kreisler’s “Love Joy," and “The Sorrow of 
Love,” by his teacher, A. Sinigalliano. e also played the Handel 
sonata in E major, Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Padre Martino’s ‘“An- 
dantino,” as arranged by Kreisler, and one of Rehfield’s “Spanish 
Dances.” The youth displayed a nice tone and a facile technic.— 
The Sunday Call, Newark, December 14. 

As a result of the successful debut of his pupil, Mr. 
Sinigalliano received the accompanying letter of congratu- 
lation from Theodore Achtermann: 

Newark, N. J., December 12, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Sinigalliano: : 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations on the success of your 
student. While I admit that this success is greatly due to the 
diligence and perseverance of Walter, I am of the opinion that the 
real success is yours and that you should have felt very proud 
last evening. - 

May I not add that Dolor d’Amore, P 2 sal own com sition, was 
most delightful; in fact, some of my friends called it the “pidce 
de résistance” in the program. ; 

Wishing you every success and assuring you of my high esteem, 


I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Tueoport ACHTERMANN 





Werrenrath Delights Club for Two Hours 

Recently, in his extensive recital tour, Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, added another laurel to his already long list of 
successes when he appeared in Norfolk, Va., at the Music 
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Club’s second concert on December 3. The Virginia Pilot 
and Norfolk Landmark of December 4 describes the ap- 
pearance as follows: 

For two hours this singer delighted his audience. He found his 
hearers eager, and he left them so. Even after the last number 
had been rendered, they remained in their seats to applaud and 
kept it up until he favored them with one last encore. Mr. Wer- 
renrath has a rich baritone voice and his tones are full and round. 
His ag ee is good and his enunciation is clear, . . . 
Perhaps r. Werrenrath’s most effective numbers were Clarke's 
“The Blind Ploughman” and Aylward’s “A Khaki Lad’’; at any 
rate the enthusiasm of the audience reached its peak, or rather 
its double peak, when they were rendered. 

SS 


Alice Nielsen Revisits West 


Alice Nielsen is having a great time on a tour which 
is taking her through the Southwest and up the Pacific 
Coast just now. It is her first visit in five years or 
more to this part of the States, afid her appearances 
are a long series of triumphs for the American prima 
donna. She is being made much of wherever she goes, 
and the papers vie with each other in getting her opin- 
ion on all sorts of topics, from “Little Eva” through 
Kreisler to D’Annunzio, who she says is the most con- 
ceited man in the world. She is accompanied on the 
trip by her husband, Dr. Leroy R. Stoddard, who will 
deliver some lectures and perform some professional 
work in San Francisco and Santa Barbara. She and 
Dr. Stoddard celebrated their second wedding anni- 
versary in Phoenix, Ariz., on the way west. Miss Niel- 
sen also gave one of her concerts in Phoenix, with what 
success may be judged from the following notice by 
Helena Redewill in the Arizona Republican of Decem- 
ber 20: 

The concert of Alice Nielsen, property called “America’s Favorite,” 
was a real joy, from the aria o ozart to the last “Good Bye” of 
Tosti. “An Evening of Song” the program stated, and charming 
and inspiring song it was to all the enthusiastic listeners. As 
a pure lyric soprano Miss Nielsen stands preeminent today, with 
a voice so clear and true that one marveled to find not one false 
intonation, not one flaw of delicate shading and exquisite pianissi- 
mo, For a singer to be before the public for as many successive 
seasons as Miss Nielsen and show a voice as fresh and flexible as 
hers now is, is an enviable Pome for any artist to hold, It 
is another example of the well known truth that if one sings pro- 
perly, the voice should always retain its purity and freshness of 
tone. One's voice should be as young as one’s face, and for youth- 
ful appearance and voice, no one today can rival Alice Nielsen, 

The program was well adapted to the natural ousiement of the 
artist, a program of lyric songs, such as Miss Nielsen stands 
supreme in, and given in charming and gracious manner. No 
one could ask for a more delightful interpretation of “But Lately 
in Dance” and “Mandolin” than she gave, a truly original inter- 
pretation, woven with all the delicate fabrics of a singer’s art. In 
the well known ballads, “Old Folks at Home” and ‘“Good-Bye,” 
so graciously given as encores, the singer was probably most en- 
joyed, for these wonderful old airs lie close to everyone’s heart. 
For brilliance of tone and stirring passion “The Sea Hath Its Pearls” 
showed Miss Nielsen’s voice at its fullest. This jewel of a pro- 
gram song is written by Mr. Griselle, Miss Nielsen’s accompanist, 
who assisted her most ably. His accompaniments were so delicately 
and exquisitely rendered that they blended with every subtle, phase 
of the singer’s art. His group of piano solos were also well 


~ received. 


Aftermath of Tarasova’s St. Louis Concert 


The folowing note, received by Nina Tarasova from 
the secretary of the St. Louis Morning Choral Club, and 
the appended clipping from the St. Louis Daily Globe- 
Democrat tell their own story of the success scored by 
the little Russian singer of folk songs and ballads in her 
first appearance in St. Louis: 
December 4, ‘ 
Dear Mme. Tarasova: epee tat 
am enclosing a clipping which may interest you. In addition 
I want to tell you personally what a great success you were in 
St. Louis. Many have told me that you were the most pleasing 
artist that has appeared at our members’ day recitals. Cordially, 
(Signed) Anna Donessy Boone. 





Mme. Tarasova did not tarry long in the purlieus of that audi- 
ence’s appreciation, nor was there any metaphorical knocking for 
admittance. She captured the house at her first entrance with her 
national Russian costume. What Yvette Guilbert may have been 
long before she attempted to come to America the first time, Tara- 
sova revealed herself to be in the presentation of her most engagin 
program, Just as in the former days few of us understood Guil- 
bert’s French of the middle ages and the era of the Golden Legend, 
so even a smaller number yesterday morning comprehended the 
meaning of Tarasova’s modern Russian texts. But Guilbert made 
herself understood by marvelous intonation, gesture, pathos and 
comedy, and such again was the case in the songs and cantillations 
of this beautifully petite Russian, whose fine features, trim figure 
and well modulated voice made readily comprehensible the import 
of her art.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 15, 1919. 


Paterson Production of “Elijah” Praised 


“In producing ‘Elijah’ last night (November 18) the 
Paterson Choral Society placed itself squarely on the 
musical map of Paterson as an institution that can be 
depended upon to do its share towards maintaining the 
excellence of the artistic standard of this city so far as 
festivals and concerts are concerned.” The foregoing is 
quoted from the Press-Guardian of November 19, and the 
review also states that: 

Conductor George Benz cannot be too highly commended for 
dgvelonns this organization and having led it to such a high plane 
of skill in the rendition of great choral works. That the Paterson 
public aprcemeee this was evident from the fact that the High 
School Auditorium was filled almost to its capacity, and that en- 
thusiasm frequently was manifested. 


The soloists were Robert Maitland, bass; Mabel Bed- 
doe, contralto; Cora Remington, soprano, and Matthew 
Von Dalinda, tenor, each of whom received much praise 
for the excellent singing done. At the organ William 
Evans showed himself a most skilled performer and Ray- 
mond Burt did excellent work at the piano in many parts 
of the oratorio. 





Rudolph Polk Wins Critical Approval 


At his recent recital in New York, Rudolph Polk, the 
young American violinist, made a deep impression. The 
progress contained some rarely heard numbers, and the 

ew York press commented most favorably on his ap- 
pearance. Excerpts from the notices follow: 


His musicianship is well grounded, his technic faci . 
rate.—Evening Mail. ; oF Sal ant ance 


His playing last night, in classic as well i ‘ 
gemeniarned cleatly that he is a Fa pend ‘musichen ‘ameiy ae 
from a technical point of view, scornful of virtuoso 
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and superficial display. It was clean cut playing, scholarly, precise, 
accurate.—American. 


Mr. Polk’s playing is distinguished by excellent phrasing, a broad 
and generous tone and many subtle gestures of originality, tender- 
ness and imaginative power. His manner is modest to the point of 
diffidence, and a fine though unconscious dignity in action and repose 
add to the values of his manly and charming stage presence.— 
Morning Telegraph. 


He showed himself a careful and musicianly player, possessed of 
unusual technical proficiency.—Globc, 





He proved himself in all he did an admirable musician, well 
ounded, straightforward and sincere, and his tone was uniformly 
rm, if not overwarm.—Tribune. 





He disclosed a tone that. was big, suave and ingratiating, a tech 
nic that was adequate and a manner that was confident without 
conceit.—Evening World. 





His perfect legato, his rich resources in the application of the 
various modes o wing, his technic, which is ever good and in 
many respects of virtuoso quality, stampéd him finally as one of the 
most remarkable appearances among the younger violinists, particu- 
larly as he received very efficacious assistance and help from his 
exceptional intelligence and his superior command of moods and 
tempers.—Staats-Zeitung. 





Ornstein’s Sensational Boston Notices 


The Boston press spoke in unmistakable terms of 
Leo Ornstein’s playing with the Boston Orchestra of 
the greatest of all American concertos, the MacDowell 
in D minor. Just two of the notices reprinted in their 
entirety will give a clear picture of what happened on 
that occasion in Symphony Hall: 


Mr. Ornstein had a tremendous success. His playing was marked 
first by a clarity, brilliancy, incisiveness of tone. ith all this 
flash and dazzle there was a lyric quality to the playing that gave 
it the charm that cannot come from mere cut glass scintillation. 
Much of the music for the piano in this concerto is played with 
a heavy orchestral accompaniment. There is a temptation to mud- 
diness and a loss of balance. 

Mr. Ornstein in his ensemble playing kept the balance between 
the piano and the orchestra perfectly. Shere was never any thick 
ness in his playing either in solo or ensemble passages. The con- 
certo has pages which—must we say it when we know the town is 
filled with MacDowell worshippers—sound very commonplace. There 
are many passages of great beauty, many clever inventions for the 
solo instrument.—-J. V. Clark in the Boston Record, December 20, 
1919. 


Between the animated exercises of these two interesting ladies 
and the composers who so signally served them, Mr. Ornstein, new 
but deserving comer of the Symphony concerts, played the piano 
part in the second of MacDowell’s youthful ey displayful con- 
certos. He played it first of all, as rare master of touch and 
tone. Hardly Mr. Hofmann himself can summon a brighter, a 
more pellucid beauty into the voice of the piano than Mr. Ornstem 
shed upon the lighter measures. As near to Mr. Hofmann is he 
in the shadowed beauty that he outpoured, but also chastened, upon 
the darker, slower-paced, more songful periods. Appropr:ate loveli- 
ness of tone, at once so limpid edgeless, freely moving, delicately 
or deeply textured, might, with the piano, hardly further go. Akin 
were Mr. Ornstein’s light fleetness, like to a motion of the air; his 
darts of rhythm in the intermediate rondo, flashing like quick, keen 
rays through the music; the rounded voice of his song, when Mac- 
Dowell condescended to it in a music, designed for Criltience and 
effect; the cumulating pace, propulsive and plastic, that he lent 
to the final movement. 

If intent listening and eager applause were tokens of under- 
standing and appreciation, the audience knew that it was hearing 
«a pianist who is signal and sensitive master of tone, who can 
transfigure into bright beauty, into lightly running power the re- 
sources of the piano, who can compass these things not only with 
ease and elegance but with a nervous and imparting grace of the 
imagination. In spite of symmetry of outline, diversity of contents 
and supple progress from voice to voice and mood to mood, this 
concerto in D minor now sounds only as a slender-bodied, charm- 
ingly fancied, brightly adorned music. There is no more for 
pianist to do than play it with Mr. Ornstein’s just understanding, 
intuitive sympathy and guiding taste and then summon Mr, Orn- 
stein’s beauties and felicities of touch and tone, rhythm and modu- 
lation—if he can.—H. T. Parker in the Transcript. 





Tandler Leading Better Than Ever Before 


Adolf Tandler, for many years conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, which was largely reorgan- 
ized last summer on account of the loss of numerous 
players to the newly formed Philharmonic Orchestra of 
that city, is winning golden opinions from all the critics 
in the concerts of the present season. The introduction 
of new blood in the orchestra seems to have inspired Mr. 
Tandler to special efforts, as these extracts from several 
ot the Los Angeles papers of November 22 show: 

A brilliance such as has seldom marked a local musical event 
surrounded the opening concert of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra yesterday afternoon at Clune’s Auditorium. What particu 
larly struck me was its intimate nature, the warmth of Director 
Tandler’s conducting. He evidenced a freedom from those bonds of 
restraint so often a detriment to his work. Especially was he at 
his best in the cotoniing of some of the more poetic moods oi 


the compositions.—Daily Times. 


Secure in the consciousness of capable musicians and thorough 
preparation of the program, he directed with surety and poise. His 
interpretations voiced the poesy which is his inherent gift and posi 
tive musicianship as well.—Examiner. 


Following the “Fireworks Fantasia’ (Stravinsky), which was, of 
course, produced pyrotechnically, Mr. Tandler was recalled many 
times. The stage was banked with blossoms, as was the con 
ductor’s stand.—Evening Express. 





There was an ovation lasting several minutes when Director Tand 
ler appeared and with his characteristic bow took up his baton, and 
the Etet great concert of the Los Angeles Symphony had begun. 
The great orchestra under Tandler’s deft guidance was an inspiring 
accompaniment, and soloist and director were encored for as long as 
they would respond.—Evening Herald. 





There was much interest to hear Mr. Tandler’s reconstructed 
orchestra, and it must be said it stood the test well. Mr. Tandler 
and his men were greeted heartily by an audience that nearly filled 
Clune’s Auditorium to the dome.—Los Angeles Evening Express. 


Is Miura Always Winsome and Charming? 


The foregoing headline is a question which a news- 
paper interviewer asked Tamaki Miura’s associates of the 
Chicago Opera Association after the charming Japanese 
prima donna had finished one of her masterful perform- 
ances of “Madame Butterfly.” The reply was so interest- 
ing that the interviewer wrote the following little article 


‘around it: 


“Vek thees—an’ thees”—-and Tamaki Miura pinched off bud afte: 
bud from a huge bouquet of pink Killarney roses and smilingly dis- 
tributed them among a half-dozen admirers who crowded her tiny 
dressing room following the first act of “Madame Butterfly.” Quaint 
little Japanese bows and gracious nods and pats accompanied. the 
little lady’s favors which she so generously distributed. . 

“Pretty—uh?” she cooed, and turned to uncover a box of mag- 
nificent yellow chrysanthemums, tributes to the prima donna’s superb 
artistry from local admirers. She fluttered among the blossoms, 
hardly taller than the baskets that held them, and uttered “Thenk 
you’s’” in reply to the enthusiastic compliments of those about her. 

A handmaid in the shape of a male Jap deftly settled the viva- 
cious little figure before her mirror and began touching up the 
masses of jet black hair crowning the almond eye face. er Jap- 
anese husband watched the process fatevgetadte, 

“Ye-e-s, I studied in Ja-a-apan, but from European teachers’”— 
she managed in her best English to reply to a question. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“Is Mme. Miura always as winsome and charming as she is to- 
night?” uestioned a visitor. 

Exactly,” was the reply of every perme within hearing distance 
who was in any way connected with the company. 

“She is the finest little sweetheart in the world,” chimed in the 
handsome tenor, Forest Lamont, laying his arm about her shoulders. 

“An’ he ees nice sweetheart, too,” Miura coyly agreed, and she 
cnnepeed up to him exactly as she does when the glasses are leveled 
on their most realistic love scenes in the opera. 


Maurel Warms Audience Despite Cold 


A singer can have no more unpleasant handicap to 

contend with than a cold hall, but, according to the 
testimony of the Detroit Times of December 17, Bar- 
bara Maurel, the contralto, singing to a large audience 
in the great Arcadia Hall there, succeeded in making 
them forget the coldness of the atmosphere through 
the warmth of her interpretations. Here in what the 
critic of the Times had to say of her work: 
_ Barbara Maurel, a French mezzo-sporano, who appeared in recital 
in Arcadia Tuesday night, — the large audience which at- 
tended, and despite the atmosphere in the auditorium, which kept 
her hearers shivering most of the time, aroused considerable en- 
thusiasm. 

This was Miss Maurel’s first appearance in Detroit, but she was 
known to many through her phonograph records, and her appear- 
ance in person aroused considerable interest. She is a woman of 
charming appearance and pleasing personality and sings always.in ex 
cellent taste and with a true appreciation of the wishes of the 
com ser. 

Miss Maurel’s voice is a rich mezzo-soprano, her lower notes 
being as deep and full as those of a well-trained contralto and her 
higher as clear and pleasing as a lyric. Selections for the evening 
were mostly of the lighter character, and in these songs she was 
especially pleasing. Her most pretentious song was the Habanera 
from “Carmen,” in which she d‘splayed to the full her beautiful 
lower tones and her ability as an interpreter of operatic roles. 


Hempel a Delight to Deaf and Blind 


“Some persons go to musicales to see the musician; 
others to hear the music.” With this line from a well 
known music novel, the critic of the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette began his review of Frieda Hempel’s concert on 
December 3. He then went on to say: 

Probably some such emotions sway the pate always, and always 
there are the conflicting ones concerning the personality of the per 
former or the quality of the music. In the case of Frieda Hempel, 
who gave a concert here last night, there were no emotions that 
rioted with each other, for a blind man would have reveled in the 
song, and a deaf mute would have offered up a prayer of thank 
fulness that he was permitted the joy of seeing. 

Miss Hempel came, saw and conquered. No artist who ever ap 
peared in Charleston provided so much sheer enjoyment as did this 
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singer. The ensemble of a beautiful woman, a wonderful gown, a 
liquid voice of flawless quality and a program of variety had the 
potent quality of appealing to all the aesthetic senses, and one could 
only describe the recital through the medium of superlatives 





Chicago Critics Praise Langaard’s Amelia 

The appended extracts are taken from a large number 
of press notices and tell of the success achieved by Borg- 
hild Langaard as Amelia in “The Masked Ball” with the 
Chicago Opera Association on the evening of Novem 
ber 21: 

Borghild Langaard, who made her debut in Amelia, appears to 


conceive the art of singing as the art of tonal might. She leaves 
no doubt as to the power of her vocal chords. During the entire 
evening I heard not one mezza voce. Mme. Langaard is of win 
ning presence and seems to. strive to please. She received her 


meed of praise from the audience.—Chicago Evening American 


Borghild Langaard has all the traditions of Amelia down pat and 
her voice is distinctly dramatic.—Chicago Herald and Examiner 


Mme. Langaard is one of the beautiful women of the company 
Chicago Daily Journal. 

Mme. Langaard disclosed herself as a soprano whose further 
appearances with the company will be awaited with interest. Last 
night as Amelia she made a distinctly favorable impression 
In appearance and in voice she reminds at times of Mme. Nor 
dica. The voice is of wide range, sympathetic and velvety save 
for a slight hardness at times in the highest tones, and when she 
is at her best it is used with skill, taste, and understanding. Sh« 
= abilities as an actress.-The Chicago Daily Tribune, Novem 
er 22. 


Mme. Langaard gained poise and confidence as the evening pro 
gressed and disclosed a clear, ringing soprano of good timbre. In 
the higher registers of her voice she is at her best, and some of 
her lower tones also are rich and pure.—The Daily News 





Herman Devries’ Pupil Scores in Opera 


Accompanying is a clipping from the Boston Post which 
records the success scored in that city recently by Kath- 
ryne Richmond, soprano and pupil of the eminent Chicago 
vocal teacher, Herman Devries, in the title role of 
“Martha” with the English Opera Company: 


Kathryne Richmond was heard in the title role and immediately 
proved that she is a valuable addition to the organization. Her 
scale is perfect and her bearing so gentle and attractive, lending 


charm to the ease and grace with which she sings her high notes 

Since appearing in “Martha” Miss Richmond has met 
with the same decided success as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” 
critics and public alike lauding her highly. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








$100,000 FUND IN SIGHT FOR 
OAKLAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Cliff Durant Offers Annual Donation of $15,000—Christ- 
mas Pageant Witnessed by 20,000—“The Messiah” 
Splendidly Presented—Tetrazzini Given Great 
Reception—Spalding Delights Berkeley 
Audience—Concert Series for School 
Children Offered—Notes 


A dream of Oakland 


Oakland, Cal., January 3, 1920, 


music lovers seems as if it 1s about to be realized, accord- 
ing to a front page column in the Oakland Tribune ot 
January 2 issue, which states that: “A movement to place 
Oakland on the musical map of the country in a position 
commensurate with her importance, took definite shape 
today. Cliff Durant, millionaire automobile and aeroplane 
magnate, offering an annual donation to the fund of 
$15,000 a year, and perhaps more, for five years, is re- 
sponsible not only for the inception of the movement but 
for the promise of its success. Durant stated today that, 
in addition to the $15,000 which he proposed to give, he 
had secured what amounted to pledges of $30,000 a year 
more for the same five year period. Members of the 
park commission are attempting to determine what share 
of their annual entertainment fund can be devoted to 
the same purpose. ‘There is $30,0°0.in sight,’ said Durant 
today. “The fund ought to, and will, rise to $100,000 to 
assure us in what we want to do, | can promise 
right now that the $100,000 will be raised. My own of 
fer of $15,000 is contingent upon the city’s meeting me 


at the same point. I'll go after the balance, and I'll get 
it, too.” 
Concerts within reach of all the people, and an annual 


Eastern tour of the organization are among the plans. 


TETRAZZINI Receives OVATION. 

Ye Liberty Playhouse was the setting for a large and 
fashionable audience Friday evening, December 19, when 
Luisa Tetrazzini, world famed coloratura soprano, with 
three associated artists, gave a program of rare charm. 
The diva was given a great reception, and after her sec- 
ond appearance on the program received so many recalls 
that, in self defense, she at length brought on the next 
artist amidst much good tempered laughter. Mayo Wad- 
ler, violinist; Warren Proctor, tenor, and Pietro Cimara, 
pianist, comprised the artists who assisted Mme. Tetraz- 
zini, and although the young violinist changed each num- 
ber on his program, and had the misfortune to break a 
string in Coleridge-Taylor’s ballade, he played with all 
the ease, finish and imagination of a great artist. Mr. 
Proctor’s numbers were all received with a warmth that 
must have been gratifying, and Mr. Cimara, in his ac- 
companiments, gave such evidence of his virtuosity as 
a pianist, and as a composer in his own song, “Canto de 
Primavera,” sung by Mme. Tetrazzini, that one could also 
have wished for a solo from him, 

It is seven years since the prima donna last sang in Oak- 
land, and Frank W. Healy and J. J. McArthur are respon- 
sible for her reappearance. 


“THe MessiaAn” ExceprionaALty WetL PEerForMeEp. 


Under the direction of Paul Steindorff, an exceptionally 
fine presentation of Handel’s “The Messiah” was given 


in the Oakland Municipal Auditorium Arena, December 
30, when some four thousand persons assembled to listen 
to the glorious old oratorio, Alice Gentle made a splen- 
did impression with her beautiful voice and exact inter- 
pretation of the contralto role, the aria “He Was De- 
spised” being ~~ isitely sung. Maude Fay, as soprano 
soloist, pleased the audience with her numbers. Two 
well known local vocalists in the persons of Lawrence 
Strauss and Lowell Moore Redfield sustained the other 
roles in a manner that showed them to be past masters 
in the art of oratorio interpretation. Especially should 
be mentioned Mr. Redfield’s fine singing of the massive 
and exacting “Why Do the Nations? 

The chorus of over two hundred had excellent tonal 
volume, precision of attack, and coherence, the choruses 
being given with a dignity and impressiveness that stirred 
the audience to unusual and spontaneous applause. The 
orchestra, of symphony dimensions, played with intelli- 
gence in support of the voices. 

Paul Steindorff is receiving many congratulations on 
this notable production, which had not been done in Oak- 
land since December, 1916, when the Alameda County 
Chorus gave the oratorio, under the direction of Alex- 
ander Stewart. 

CHRISTMAS PAGEANT A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS. 

Organized by the city Recreation Department, the first 
Christmas Pageant was presented by three thousand per- 
formers in the Oakland Municipal Auditorium Arena, 
Saturday evening, December 20, and Sunday afternoon, 
December 21, when twenty thousand, or more, spectators 
witnessed the most colorful and brilliant pageant yet 
staged in the West. The thirty-five Christmas episodes, 
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which many representatives of nations throughout the 
world demonstrated by song, dance and processional 
numbers, were, in several instances, very elaborate. Es- 
pecially was the British scene of Christmas—as observed 
in Sir Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe”—gorgeously portrayed. 
Closing the pageant was the scene of the Nativity in tab- 
leau, during which singing of carols by members of the 
Wednesday Morning Choral took place. Orchestral num- 
bers were under the direction of Paul Steindorff. Other 
musical numbers were rendered by the Victory Chorus 
of the Girls’ Division Community Service, the chorus 
from the Welsh Presbyterian Church, Balcony Singers, 
and several individual soloists and instrumentalists. Al- 
most all of the costumes, stage effects, advertising and 
other accessories were donated by generous civic or busi- 
ness firms, therefore admission was free, and as a con- 
sequence, thousands of persons were unable to gain even 
standing room. 
Frances East MAkes SAN Francisco Debut. 

Frances East, a mezzo-soprano of Berkeley, made a 
very successful debut recently at the St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, Miss East has a voice that possesses dra- 
matic expressiveness, clarity and excellent intonation. As- 
sisting in the recital were Emilio Puyans, flute; Uda Wal- 
drop, piano, and Rudy Seiger, violin. 

ALBERT SPALDING DELIGHTS BERKELEY AUDIENCE, 

The second concert of the tenth season of the Berkeley 
Musical Association took place at the Harmon Gymnasium 
of the University of California, December 9, when Albert 
Spalding, the American violinist, and André Benoist, pian- 
ist, gave an excellent program that was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a full house. Mr. Spalding was in splendid form 
and the two sonatas he played were a rare pleasure from 
an artistic standpoint. These were Handel’s sonata in D 
major and the A major sonata by César Franck. The 
shorter numbers also won the heartiest approval of his 
audience, who forced him to give encores after the second 
and third group. 

CoMMUNITY SONG LEADERS BEING TRAINED. 

A class has been organized to develop community song 
leaders, under the direction of the Community Service 
League, with Roy D. McCarthy, community music organ- 
izer, as leader and ifstructor. 

Concert Series OFFERED FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
Under the direction of William Edwin Chamberlain, 
school children’s concert series has been organized, pt 
to the children of Berkeley schools alone. The admission 
has been reduced to a very small amount by arrangement 
with the artists appearing. For the first concert several 
thousand children were admitted to the Greek Theater on 
the occasion of the Sousa Band concert. On December 9 
the artists who appeared were the Lombardi Woodwind 
Quintet, leading artists of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. For the first concert of the new year Horace 
Britt, cello, and Kajetn Attl, harp, have been secured. 
Both these artists are also well known members of the 
San Francisco Symphony. The concerts are given in the 

Berkeley High School auditorium. 
Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orcuestra PLAys on BATTLESHIP. 

A musical program, direction of the entertainment de- 
partment, San wee. Community Service, was given 
on board the U. “Rhode Island,” December 20, by 
the Y. W. C. A. Women’s Orchestra, Oakland, under the 
baton of George T. Matthews. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by Olive Reed, violin; Helen Duke, flute; Helen 
Reynolds, harp, and Leona Schultz, bells. 

Notes, 

The vested choir of the First Congregational Church, 
under the direction of Eugene Blanchard, gave a very 
effective rendition of Saint-Saéns’ Christmas oratorio, 
Sunday evening, December 21. The solos were taken by 
Alma Berglund Winchester, Ruth Waterman Anderson, 
Merville A. Yetter and O. Gordon Erickson, with Vir- 
ginie De Fremery as organist. 

The Berkeley Municipal Christmas celebration took 
place in the Greek Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 
21, when a large chorus sang carols, and the miracle 
play, “Abraham and Isaac,” directed by Frederick McCon- 
nell, and musical direction of O. Gordon Erickson, was 
given. In addition to this and numerous other attrac- 
tions, “A Christmas Wish,” a fairy play by Charles Kee- 
ler, Berkeley poet, was presented. The choruses were led 
by Mrs. J. S. Mills, and carols conducted by Anton H. 
Embs. The huge edifice was packed with ten thousand 
persons. {-@ 

The Community Service of Oakland promoted the re- 
vival of carol singing’ on a comprehensive scale through- 
out the city this Christmas, under the superintendence of 
Roy D. McCarthy, Community Music Organizer, uniform 
sheets of hymns and carols being distributed to the vari- 
ous groups of singers. 

The choir of the First Congregational Church, under 
the direction of Eugene Blanchard, gave a musical serv- 
ice at Arroyo Sanitarium, Livermore, Sunday afternoon, 
December 28. ©. Gordon Erickson, bass, was soloist. 

The Oakland Tribune Carrier Boys’ Association was 
given an entertainment and Christmas tree in the Munici- 
pal Opera House. Olive Reed, violinist, and Rosalie Har- 
rison, vocalist, rendered solos. 

Artists soon to visit this city include Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, January 6; Carolina Lazzari, January 10; 
Helen Stanley, January 20, and John Hand, January 30. 

Maria Schermerhorn and Anna Coleman, pianist, well 
known residents of Berkeley, gave Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Happy Prince,” set to music by Liza Lehman, as one of 
their numbers for the entertainment of a group of inti- 
mate friends on the afternoon of December 31. Miss 
Coleman also played piano solos. 

Captain Stone led the community singing at the Hotel 
Oakland, on January 2, at the reunion luncheon of the 
War Camp Community Service and the Defenders’ Recre- 
ation Club. 

A Christmas legend play, in three,.episodes, with pro- 
logue, was given at the Plymouth Congregational Audi- 
torium, December 21, the lyrics of which are by Doris 
Pascal and the music by Ruth Radford Hall. Harold 
Tyson was the musical director. 

One hundred singers rendered Christmas carols through 
megaphones from the upper floors of the Oakland City 
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Hall building on Christmas Eve, directed by Roy D. 
cCarthy. 

Wednesday afternoon, December 10, students in the 
music department of Mills College gave a concert in the 
Studio House on the campus. Those who appeared were 
pupils of Edward Biggerstaff and Henrietta Blanchard. 
The following Wednesday the pupils of Dean Schneider 
and Elizabeth Mackall gave an afternoon of music. 

The semi-annual concert of the blind students of the 
California School for the Deaf and Blind at Berkeley was 
given December 14. The music faculty of the school, which 
has had in hand the preparation of the young musicians, 
is composed of Otto Fleissner, director; Jeanne E. Jenks- 
Chapman, violin; Martha Von Sturmer, vocal; Gussie E. 
Mast, piano, and Leila B. Johnson, primary chorus. 

Pupils of Robert Rourke appeared in recital at the 
Abbey Studio, December 12, before a group of apprecia- 
tive friends. Those who contributed to the program were 
Dean Donaldson, Margaret Cornell, Vesta Riskin, Dorothy 
Madison, Kathern Riskin, Grace Reinle, Mario Podenzano, 
Regina McDonald, Marie Coakley, Mrs. A, Martin, Lulu 
Dorffel and Bernadette Hood. Mrs. W. W. Madison, 
Loretta Coakley, Lisette Reinle, Jane Ellis, William Car- 
ruth and Robert, Rourke served as accompanists. 

Hazel Mildred Nichols, piano soloist and teacher, is 
giving piano nofmal courses and courses in sight singing 
for vocalists with much success. 

The outstanding feature of the Pantages Theater pro- 
gram this week is not on the stage but in the orchestra, 
where Ed O'Malley renders a xylophone solo with such 
success that he is recalled again eal again. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Ernest Weigel, has other talented 
soloists who also will be heard from time to time in spe- 
cial solo numbers. 

Elizabeth and Helen Taylor have been hostesses at sev- 
eral musicales recently given in their new Oakland home in 
the hills, in honor of their sister Florence, who is spending 
the winter in California. E. A, 


SANTA BARBARA RECEIVES 
SOUSA’S BAND ENTHUSIASTICALLY 


Soloists with Famous Organization Also Enjoyed— 
Grace Senior-Brearly Gives Splendid 
Recital—Notes 


Santa Barbara, Cal., December 21, 1919.—A large audi- 
ence greeted John Philip Sousa who directed his band of 
sixty pieces at the Potter Theater, November 28, and 
lacked nothing in enthusiasm. Sousa’s musicians played 
with the same fire that people have become accustomed to 
expect, and his own compositions were full of a whimsical 
humor and fine patriotism. The solo parts by Miss Baker, 
Florence Hardeman and Frank Simon were appreciatively 
received, the fresh spontaneous violin playing of Florence 
Hardeman bringing forth much applause. 

Grace SENIOR-BREARLY GIVES RECITAL. 

Grace Senior-Brearly, pianist, gave a recital at the Pot- 
ter Theater, December 8, which deserved a larger audience 
than was present. The program consisted of numbers 
from Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and Debussy, 
and each one was played with a clear intelligence and 
sympathetic interpretation that delighted those who 
listened. Mrs. Brearly possesses a luscious singing tone 
and throughout the program one felt that she had a large 
reserve of power. The delicacy and spiritual quality of 
tone of the Debussy numbers was most inspiring. 

Notes, 

A musicale and dance was given by the Chamber of 
Commerce at their rooms on Camillo street on the evening 
of December 12. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McManus fur- 
nished the program consisting of several groups of lyrics 
cemposed by Mr. McManus and sung by his wife, who is 
original in her interpretations. 

The Philharmonic Concerts this winter, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. C. E. Herbert, are to be given by Helen 
Stanley, soprano, January 8; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
January 30, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, March 12. 

The Clerbois Trio resumed their Sunday evening con- 
certs at the Arlington Hotel January 12. These attrac- 
tions are largely attended by music lovers. At the con- 
cert of January 21, May M. Emerson, of New York, 


will sing two solo numbers, “Panis Angelicas,” by Cesar 
Franck, and “Noel,” by A. Adam. Mrs. Emerson has a 
mezzo-soprano voice of rich quality and volume. She has 


studied abroad and in New York, one of her teachers 
being Isadore Luckstone. 

Mattye A. Rogers presented her pupils in recital at her 
studio, 1832 Chapale street, on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 20. cs a e, 


PORTLAND HEARS SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA IN RE-ENGAGEMENT 


Will Marion Cook Organization Then Leaves for Can- 
ada—Cherniavsky Trio Wins Praise—Reed College 
Gives Annual Choral Concert 

Portland, Ore., December 22, 1919.—The American Syn- 
copated Orchestra and Singers favored the city with a 
return engagement on Saturday evening, December 13, 
when Will Marion Cook and George Edmund Dulf led the 
musicians through a program of unusual interest. This 
unique organization, which is offering something new, 
something a little different, left last week for Canada. 

CHERNIAVSKY TRIO WINS PRAISE. 

On December 17 the Cherniavsky Trio gave a concert 
in the Heilig Theater. A fine program, which opened with 
the Dvorak “Dumky” trio, was played, and the distinguished 
artists won high praise. They were also heard as soloists, 
Mischel Cherniavsky, cellist, playing Goltermann’s con- 
certo in A minor; Leo Cherniavskv. violinist offered 
“The Devil’s Trill,” while Jan Cherniavsky, pianist, gave 
Chopin’s fantasie in F minor. There was a large audience. 
The concert was directed by the Ellison-White Musical 
Bureau, Oliver O. Young, manager. 

Reep Cotiece Gives ANNUAL CHorAL CONCERT. 

Reed College held its annual concert on December 18. 
The program, which was enjoyed by a large audience, con- 
sisted of traditional Christmas carols and selections from 
“The Messiah.” Hans Hoerlein conducted and Lucile 
Murton presided at the organ. jJ.R.O 
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Kate M. Lacey in New York 

Kate M. Lacey is in New York this week, being located 
at the Woodstock Hoétel. Miss Lacey is the manager 
of the Quality Concert Series (Columbus, Ohio), an annual 
course of concerts which, during the past few years, has 
steadily grown in worth and attractiveness. Under het 
sponsorship many of the best artists have been heard in 
Columbus and she has been a leader in the development of 
music in that city. 











OBITUARY 


Maud Powell 

The entire musical world was shocked last Friday when 
the morning papers brought the news of the sudden death 
in a hotel at Uniontown, Pa., of Maud Powell. She col 
lapsed on the platform at St. Louis on Thanksgiving night, 
but felt herself fully recovered and had resumed her con- 
cert tour. On Wednesday, January 7, she suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown at Uniontown and her concert for that 
evening was cancelled. She took to her bed at the hotel 
and died on Thursday, January 8. Her husband and man- 
ager, H. Godfrey Turner, who had been summoned from 
Pittsburgh, arrived before she passed away. 

Maud Powell was regarded by both American and Euro- 
pean critics as the foremost woman violinist in the world, 
and she is entitled to rank as one of the greatest artists 
ever produced in the United States. She was born in Peru, 
lll., on August 22, 1868, the daughter of William Bramwell 
and Minnie Paul Powell. Her mother was a German with 
Hungarian ancestors. 

As a child her natural gift for the violin was so marked 
that her parents sent her at the age of nine to Chicago, 
where she received instruction from William Lewis for 
four years. Her training was continuéd at Leipzig, where 
she entered the class of Professor Schradieck. Her prog- 
ress was so rapid that at the end of a year she was given 
her diploma. 

To broaden her musical education she went to Paris and 
passed first on the list of eighty page in the contest 
for places in the Conservatory. Her teacher, Dancia, pro- 
vided valuable additions to her artistic equipment, giving 
her particularly a more assured poise in performance. 

In London the following year Joachim heard her play. 
She was appearing in concerts in various parts of England, 
and was hailed as a sort of infant phenomenon. But 
Joachim at once greeted her as an artist, not merely a 
prodigy, and invited her to Berlin to receive special instruc 
tion from him. She seized this chance thus to complete her 
education under the master, and spent the ensuing year in 
Berlin, making her début there in 188s. 

On her return to America her New York début with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra followed the same year. From 
that time until her death her position in the musical world 
was assured. Theodore Thomas at once engaged her for a 
serics of concerts in all the large eastern cities, and her 
success was instantaneous, 

Her life since then had been one of constant industrious 
devotion to her art. She appeared as a soloist in the or 
chestras of nearly every great conductor of the period, 
cluding Seidl, Gericke, Nikisch, and Damrosch, toured Ger. 
many and Austria with the Arion Society in 1892, organ 
ized the Maud Powell String Quartet in 18094, toured the 
British Isles and the Continent in 1900 and 1901, South 
Africa during three following years, and every season 
thereafter made a tour of this country 


Dr. Smith N. Penfield 

Daily papers printed under “S. N. Penfield, Musician,” 
brief notices of the death of Dr. Penfield on January 7, 
at his home, 2906 Manhattan avenue, New York, at the 
age of eighty-two. Well may they say “musician,” for he 
was a musician in the sense of being a highly educated, r 
fined musical personality, organist and composer of ability, 
and hearty good friend and companion. Few deaths in 
the closer community of organists will cause so much re 
gret. Dr. Penfield fell about a year ago and broke his 
hip, but nevertheless was seen occasionally at gatherings 
of organists. He was for a quarter of a century organist 
at the old Broadway Tabernacle, opposite Macy’s, and some 
thirty-five years ago was three times elected president of 
the National Music Teachers’ Association. Later he be 
came president of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, when quite the highest point of activity and 
success of the organization was attained, with meetings in 
Utica and Syracuse. He was also president of the Manu- 
script Society of New York, which in its day played an 
important part in developing the American composer, for 
Nevin, Hawley, Dr. Gerrit Smith, Victor Hérbert and 
others were young members. A man of courtly presence, 
Dr. Penfield was always a thorough gentleman, to know 
whom was a pleasure. He is survived by a widow and 
daughter, Georgia Penfield. 


Dr. Carl Elias Dufft 

Dr. Carl Elias Dufft, the baritone, died January 9 of 
pneumonia at his home, 142 Claremont avenue, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. He was. born in Erfurt, Germany, sixty 
five years ago, and was brought to this country when he 
was six years old. He was graduated from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 1891, and after 
practicing medicine for a few years discovered that he had 
a rare baritone voice and took up the study of music at 
the suggestion of Walker, of London. Dr. Dufft took 
part in concerts in almost every city of the Union. For 
several years he was at Chautauqua as the head of the 
vocal department. He had a voice which was rich and of 
great volume. For twenty- four years he was soloist at 
the Marble Collegiate Church in New York and before 
that in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, the “Rockefeller 
Church.” He was a life member of the New York Re 
publican Club and member of Crescent Lodge, Mecca 
Temple, and Palestine Commandery and a thirty-second 
degree Mason. He is survived by his wife, a son and two 


daughters, 
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TWO CONCERTS ON SAME 
AFTERNOON A LONDON IDEA 


(Continued from page 6) 
Bach from among the old composers and putting all the 
rest of them down where the average man thinks they 
belong? Who will knock Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Cheru- 
bini, Spohr, and several others off their perches and place 
them on the modest pedestals they ought to have? 


Fine Pervormance or “New Worvp” SYMPHONY. 


There is a lot of truth in the fact that in one respect at 
least the average Londoner is like the average Roman, He 
wants the visitor to admire the latest building, the newest 
means of transportation, the most recent musical comedy, 
the fashionable novelty in lighting, or dancing, or painting, 
but seems bored to talk about the great historical past 
which distinguishes old cities from the new. I have met 
Londoners who never saw the Tower. I have met Ameri- 
cans who think of London as a dull old city where the 
Tower and Westminster Abbey are the principal remain- 
ing monuments of a faded glory. The average American, 
I am convinced, would rather read about the quaint nooks 
and corners and the antiquated relics of this great city 
than of the network of rails above and below ground, and 
the endless procession of omnibusses, wherein and whereon 
the inhabitants of the 9,500 streets of modern London travel. 
The city grows and the historical places vanish one by one. 
Crosby Hall, which that brilliant scoundrel, Richard III, 
built in 1466, and of which Shakespeare writes, was pulled 
down a few years ago. I visited the site last week and 
was disgusted to find a miserable modern bank of India 
and Australia, with large windows admitting sunlight and 
fresh air, impudently standing where the glorious old 
musty, dank, dark, unwholesome and shaky palace of Rich- 
ard III had lingered for 450 vears. Yet a London acquaint- 
ance of mine had never heard of Crosby Hall and wanted 
me to go with him to the Empire music hall to see a funny 
man. Knowing my interest in old landmarks, he told me 
that at the back of the Empire Theater was the house 
where Dryden lived when he died. I knew that Dryden had 
written a few librettos for Purcell, but was not aware he 
had lived anywhere when he died. 

Three orchestral dances by F. Balilla Pratella drew me 
to the Queen’s Hall a few weeks ago, but they will never 
draw me thither again in spite of Sir Henry J. Wood's 
dashing interpretation of “La Guerra” and the fine per- 
formance of the orchestra. War should be left to trenches 
and the battlefield. Dear old Dr. Watts’ lines to children: 
“Your little hands were never made to tear each other’s 
eyes,” apply equally well to the orchestra. Drums and cym- 
bals kill nobody but can easily become a frightful nuisance 
when they imitate shells and hand grenades. But perhaps 
F. Balilla Pratella, pupil of Mascagni, was depicting merely 
the emotional turmoil of the conflict. He has written 
essays on Futurist art and composed a symphony to defend 
the essay. In my opinion, however, all futurist art is pro- 
duced strictly for the present. It does not live long enough 
to reach the future. “La Guerra” can easily refute this 
statement by keeping before the public for a dozen years. 
We shali see. I had my reward for going to the concert 
that evening, nevertheless, in what seemed to me the finest 
performance of Dvorak’s “New World” symphony I ever 
heard. It was delicacy, poetry, beauty, and power from 
beginning to end. A young student at the concert had 
Berlioz’s book on Instrumentation with him. I noted that 
the work is dedicated to Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia, who little dreamed that the French musician’s 
treatise would outlive the Hohenzollern rule, after having 
seen the end of Napoleon III. 


A Visit To Mr. AND Mrs, ArtHuR HINTON. 


To St. John’s Wood in northwestern London, where St. 
John—or was it King John?—used to hunt the wild boar, 
| journeyed some time ago to visit Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hinton. Now that women have the baliot and are on a 
moral, mental, physical, social, psychical, political, military 
equality with men, I cannot understand why my two friends 
in St. John’s Wood might not with an equal justice be 
called Mrs. and Mr. Katharine Goodson as Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hinton. But conventional fashions still reign su- 
preme in spite of ballot and equal rights. Women always 
were peculiar in their willingness to throw away their 
names for a hoop of gold on a left hand finger. The 
musical world has decided, however, that the name of 
Katharine Goodson is permanent, and I believe no man is 
more proud of it than Arthur Hinton. They live in one 
of the dignified old mansions which the upstart apartment 
house has not yet pushed off the map. I would not have 
been surprised had a liveried man servant answered my 
ring. But composer-violinist-conductor Hinton himself 
greeted me and fairly dragged me into the ha!l. What fol- 
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lowed may be guessed at but not revealed, though news- 
paper interviewers are supposed to have no respect for 
anything but news. Suffice it to say that there were tea 
and talk, cake and conversation, jam and jokes, rolls and 
recollections, marmalade and music, cigarettes.and con- 
certos, of which a new one by Liapounov, in E major, op. 
38, is to be played by Katharine Goodson in America next 
January, probably for the first time in the new world, un- 
less some stray pianist wanders into Moscow and gets out 
alive with a copy of the score. Meanwhile the lady is to 
appear at thirty concerts in England before she sails for 
New York, I wish I could say something about Arthur 
Hinton’s three orchestral scenes from “Endymion” which 
Sir Henry Wood's orchestra played under the direction of 
the composer in the Queen’s Hall about a month ago, but 
| was kept away by legal business over the deeds of a 








(Martin Secker.) 
SIR HENRY WOOD, 
Reproduced from the London Observer. 


Printed from Kapp's “Caricatures.” 


house. Every one spoke well of the work, I am happy to 
say, and consequently my small voice will not be missed 
from the chorus of praise. 

I have many recollections of St. John’s Wood road long 
before the Hintons had a residence there. Some twenty- 
five or more years ago I saw Sir Edwin Landseer’s house 
demolished and the great trees of his garden felled to 
make room for the luxurious apartments which stand a 
few steps north of the present home of Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Hinton. I picked up part of a brick from the famous 
painter’s house when it was in ruins. I believe my brother 
Wilfred, the moving picture actor and producer, now treas- 
ures the Landseer brick in his Los Angeles home. And 
then around the corner in Northwick Terrace, the first 
turning south of the Hinton house in St. John’s Wood 
road, lived Alfredo Piatti for many years. I visited him 
there in 1895 or 1806 and had a near view of the cello Liszt 
gave Piatti long before my time when he was a young 
artist struggling for recognition in Paris. In Hamilton 
Terrace, and almost facing the Hinton home, is the house 
where G, A. Macfarren lived and died. He once was a 
musician of considerable weight in English musical affairs. 
Further along Hamilton Terrace lives Sir Frederick 
Cowen. If I go a-roaming among the literary haunts and 
memories of St. John’s Wood this letter will never end, 
and my editor-in-chief will number it among the rejected 
MSS. CLARENCE Lucas. 


Werrenrath Highly Praised for Enunciation 


Reinald Werrenrath appeared in recital with the Arion 
Club of Milwaukee, Wis., on November 20, and according 
to the Journal of that city, the baritone is one of the few 
American singers who can make oratorio interesting. The 
Wisconsin News of November 21 made the remark that 
Mr. Werrenrath has the command of mood which marks 
the perfect singer, while the review in the Sentinel was 
to the effect that the singer has an enunciation that is 
unapproached by anyone on the concert stage and that he 
understands the niceties of recitative as few people do. 
The last mentioned report ended with the statement that 
“there was a most charming French group, though why 
anyone who sings English as Mr. Werrenrath does should 
bother about any other language is a riddle.” 


Vanderpool Songs Programmed 

Recent programs that have included songs by Frederick 
W. Vanderpool follow: October 10, Shamokin, Pa., Ernest 
Davies—“Values”; November 23, New York City, George 
Reimherr—“Nobody Knew”; November 14, Lockport, 
N. Y., Grace Kerns—“Values”; November 14, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, Henri Scott—“Values”; November 17, Read- 
ing, Pa., Amparito Farrar—“The Heart Call’; November 
24, Bloomfield, N. J., Fred Patton—“Then Speak”; No- 
vember 27, Potsdam, N. Y., Charles Harrison—“I Did Not 
Know,” and Amparito Farrar—“The Heart Call”; Decem- 
ber 5, New York City, Andrea Sarto—‘The Want of 
You”; December 9, Detroit, Mich. Amparito Farrar— 
“The Heart Call.” 


January 15, 1920 


ONLY HALF A HOUSE HEARS 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC CONCERT 
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singly but in chorus—and practiced every kind of percus- 
sion on hands, chairs and floor. Busoni, looking very 
serious, super-worldly and very worn out at the end, 
was forced into smiling his appreciation of this torrential 
outburst of peculiarly personal tribute. At the end he 
was obliged to add encore after encore; the heartlessly 
selfish part of the audience would not go away. Quite like 
the old days, the days of the “grand” generation to which 
Busoni as a pianist belongs, 


Gray-Harrep Busont. 


This should not be misunderstood. Busoni’s hair is 
gray; he has the storm swept countenance of the veteran. 
But he is a modern, every inch of him, and in his mind is 
the spirit of youth, as his fingers and arms have the force 
of a man in his prime. Such powerful, sonorous tone, 
such variety of color and expression, such authority, and 
such originality of presentation is possible only to the 
artistic giant. There are many good pianists, and a num- 
ber of brilliant ones ; there are only two or three of genius: 
Busoni is one of these. When one hears him, one 
thinks hardly of contemporaries at all, but of men like 
Liszt—musician like him, composer, man of passion; vir- 
tuoso only by inference. 

With Busoni one is never conscious of technic. It is 
inconceivable that such a man should ever “practice the 
piano.” One can imagine him with a score before him, 
studying the meaning of this or that phrase, assigning a 
certain color to this or that passage, but not busy with 
“getting it into his fingers.” His fingers are there to do 
his bidding, that’s all. And yet his readings are rigged 
out with all the “modern” effects, pedal stunts, overtone 
vibrations and what not. He can be a simple clavicin 
player, an orchestral or a choral conductor, sitting there 
at his Steinway and wringing ecclesiastical chords from 
its bass. It is a kind of wizardry, but the wizard is never 
there. All one sees is Busoni the musician, the composer, 
turning over for us, one by one, the pages in the great 
Book of Music, and who would, perhaps, just a little 
rather be about the business of adding his own page to 
the Book; ..°... 

Indeed, the creator is never absent from his work, even 
while interpreting the work of others. His conceptions 
are, in many respects, revolutionary, and his interpreta- 
tions rarely correspond to the orthodox “accepted” ones. 
His Beethoven may be too dramatic and orchestral for 
some; his Chopin too classical for others, There is, in- 
deed, nothing of the “sick” Chopin about his reading of 
the four ballades. Where others are sentimental he is 
simply and deliciously lyrical, and he accomplishes subtleties 
of phrasing that reveal aspects of rhythm such as you 
never dreamed of before, but which you are sure the com- 
poser must have intended—now that you have heard Bu- 
soni bring them out. Thus, in everything, this great per- 
sonality dominates every moment and sweeps away every 
prejudice. The “ecstatic applause,” to use the phrase of 
a contemporary, was evidence of a most absolute unanimity 
in this. 

It is a pity, indeed, that this great artist, who seems to 
have grown to proportions of which we were quite un- 
aware on his previous visits, caynot—so goes the report— 
be persuaded to venture across the Atlantic again. Let 
up hope, even against hope, that the report may be false! 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Boston Symphony, Braslau and - 
Heifetz Heard in Providence 


Providence, R. I., December 18, 1919-—-The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave the second of its series of five 
concerts hoon n Tuesday night, December 16. The pro- 
gram consisted of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony, 
the adagio from Beethoven's ballet, “The Creatures of 
Prometheus,” and Wagner’s prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” Sophie Braslau, the assisting 
artist, contributed “Ah! quel giorno,” from Rossini’s 
“Semiramide, and three songs of Moussorgsky—‘“The 
Serenade of Death,” “The Banks of the Don” and “On 
the River Dnyeper.” 

The symphony was given a reading that was fairly sat- 
isfactory. Only in the third movement did the orchestra. 
really rise to the occasion. The second movement also 
had moments of rare beauty. The Beethoven ballet was 
played with considerable distinction, but in the Wagner 
number the orchestra fell just short of putting the num- 
ber over in big style. 

Miss Braslau was in excellent voice and sang with fine 
effect. The three Moussorgsky songs were delivered beau- 
tifully, especially the last, a wild Cossack song, which she 
gave with great abandon. 

On Sunday aftérnoon, December 14, Jascha Heifetz 
gave a violin recital in the Shubert-Majestic Theater to 
an audience that taxed the seating capacity. The stage 
was crowded with people, so that there was barely room 
on the stage for the violinist to stand and for the grand 
piano, at which Samuel Chotzinoff presided, playing the 
accompaniments in masterly style. 2M. L. 


Garrison to Sing with Schola Cantorum 


Mabel Garrison, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been especially engaged to sing the soprano airs in 
Handel’s “Ode of St. Cecilia’s Day,” to be given by the 
chorus of the Schola Cantorum—Kurt Schindler, conduc- 
tor—as part of the program for its first subscription con- 
cert of the season, Wednesday evening, January 21, ‘at 
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